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SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 


PART III. 

CIVILISATION. 


“ This country, which has given to the world the example of 
physical liberty, owes to it that of moral emancipation also; for 
as yet it is but nominal with us. The inquisition of public opi¬ 
nion overwhelms, in practice, the freedom asserted by the laws in 
theory.” 

Jefferson . 


The degree of civilisation of any people corre¬ 
sponds with the exaltation of the idea which is the 
most prevalent among that people. The pro¬ 
minent idea of savages is the necessity of providing 
for the supply of the commonest bodiiy wants. 
The first steps in civilisation, therefore, are some * 
what refined methods of treating the body. When, 
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CIVILISATION. 


by combination of labour and other exercises of in¬ 
genuity, the wants of the body are supplied with 
regularity and comparative ease, the love of plea¬ 
sure, the love of idleness, succeeds. Then c^mes 
the desire of wealth; and next, the regard to opi¬ 
nion. Further than this no nation has yet attained. 
Individuals there have been, probably in every na¬ 
tion under heaven, who have lived for a higher 
idea than any of these; and insulated customs and 
partial legislation have, among all communities, 
shown a tendency towards something loftier than 
the prevalent morality. The majesty of higher 
ideas is besides so irresistible, that an involuntary 
homage, purely inefficacious, has been offered to 
them from of old by the leaders of society. 

“ Earth is sick, 

And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” 

Though, as yet, “ profession mocks perform¬ 
ance,” the profession, from age to age, of the same 
lofty something not yet attained, may be taken as a 
clear prophecy of ultimate performance. It shows a 
perception, however dim, a regard, however feeble, 
from which endeavour and attainment cannot but 
follow, in course of time. But the time is not yet. 
In the old world, the transition is, in its most en- 
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lightened parts, only beginning to be made, from 
the few governing the many avowedly for the good 
of the fow, to governing the many professedly for the 
good of the many. The truth and justice under 
whose dominion every man would reverence all 
other men, would renounce himself for the sake of 
others, and feel it to be the highest destiny w not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister,” are still 
“ hollow wo, ds.” The civilisation of the old world 
still corresponds with the low idea, that man lives 
in and for the outward, in and for what is around 
him rather than what is within him. It is still 
supposed, that whatever a few individuals say and 
do, the generality of men live for wealth, outward 
ease and dignity, and, at the highest, lofty repute^ 
tion. The degree of civilisation corresponds with 
this. There is scarcely an institution or a custom 
which supposes anything higher. What educa¬ 
tional arrangements there are, are new, and (how¬ 
ever praiseworthy as being an actual advance) are 
so narrow and meagre as to show how unaccustomed 
is the effort to consider the man as nobler than the 
unit of society. The phrase is still the commonest 
of phrases in which parents, guardians, schoolmas¬ 
ters and statesmen embody their ambition for their 
wards—that any such ward “ may become a useful 
and respectable member of society.” The greater 
: number of guardians would be terrified at the idea of 

5 2 
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their wards becoming anything else; anything 
higher than “ useful and respectable members of 
society,” while it is as clear as noon-day that room 
ought to be left,—that facilities ought to be af¬ 
forded for every one becoming whatsoever his 
Maker has fitted him to be, so long as it appears 
that the noblest men by whom the earth has been 
graced, have been considered in their own time the 
very reverse of “ useful and respectable members 
of society.” The most godlike of the race have 
been esteemed “ pestilent fellows” in their day 
and generation. No student of the ways of Provi¬ 
dence will repine at this order of affairs, or expect 
that any arrangement of society can be made by 
which the convictions and sympathies of the less 
gifted should be enabled suddenly to overtake 
those of the more gifted. He will not desire to 
change the great and good laws by which the cho¬ 
sen of his race are “ made perfect through suf¬ 
ferings,” and by which the light of reason is or¬ 
dained to brighten very gradually from dawn into 
day. He will only take note of the fact, that it is a 
low state of civilisation which presupposes specified 
and outward aims, and relies with such confidence 
on the mechanical means of attaining them as to be 
shocked, or anything but gratified, at the pursuit 
of singular objects by unusual methods. The ob¬ 
server will rightly judge such to be a low state of 
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civilisation, whatever lamentations or exultations 
he may daily hear about the very high point civili¬ 
sation has reached, when the schoolmaster is 
abroad, when people can travel at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, and eminent cooks are paid 1,200/. 
a-year. While truth and justice remain “ hollow 
words/’ so far as that men cannot live for them, to 
the detriment of their fortunes, without being called 
mischievous and disreputable members of society, 
no one can reasonably speak of the high civilisa¬ 
tion of the country to which they belong. 

The old world naturally looks with interest to 
the new, to see what point of civilisation it reaches 
under fresh circumstances. The interest may be 
undefined, and partly unconscious; but it is very 
eager. The many, who conceive of no other ob¬ 
jects of general pursuit than the old ones of wealth, 
ease, and honour, look only to see under what 
forms these are pursued. The few, who lay the 
blame of the grovelling at home upon outward re¬ 
strictions alone, look to America with extravagant 
expectations of a perfect reign of virtue and hap¬ 
piness, because the Americans live in outward free¬ 
dom. What is the truth ? 

While the republics of North America are new, 
the ideas of the "people are old. While these re¬ 
publics were colonies, they contained an old people, 
living under old institutions, in a new country. 
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Now they are a mixed people, infant as a nation, 
with a constant accession of minds from old coun¬ 
tries, living in a new country, under institutions 
newly combined out of old elements. It is a case 
so singular, that the old world may well have pa¬ 
tience for some time, to see what will arise. The 
old world must have patience; for the Americans 
have no national character yet; nor can have, for a 
length of years. It matters not that they think 
they have: or it matters only so far as it shows to 
what they tend. Their veneration of Washington 
has led them to suppose that he is the type of their 
nation. Their patriotic feelings are so far asso¬ 
ciated with him that they conclude the nation is 
growing up in his likeness. If any American were 
trusted by his countrymen to delineate what they 
call their national character, it would infallibly 
come out a perfect likeness of Washington. But 
there is a mistake here. There were influences 
prior to Washington, and there are circumstances 
which have survived him, that cause some images 
to lie deeper down in the hearts of Americans than 
Washington himself. His character is a grand and 
very prevalent idea among them: but there are 
others which take the precedence, from being more 
general still. Wealth and opinion were practically 
worshipped before Washington opened his eyes cn 
the sun which was to light him to his deeds; 
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and the worship of Opinion is, at this day, the es¬ 
tablished religion of the United States. 

If the prevalent idea of society did not arise out 
of circumstances over which the mutations of out¬ 
ward events exercise but a small immediate influ¬ 
ence, it is clear that, in this case, the idea should 
arise out of the characters of the benefactors who 
achieved the revolution, and must be consistent 
with the solemn words in which they conveyed 
their united Declaration. The principles of truth, 
and the rule of justice, according to which that 
Declaration was framed, and that revolutionary 
struggle undertaken and conducted, should, but 
for prior influences, have been the spirit inspiring 
the whole civilisation of the American people. 
There should then have been the utmost social as 
well as political freedom. The pursuit of wealth 
might then have been subordinated at pleasure: 
fear of injury, alike from opinion and from violence, 
should have been banished; and as noble facilities 
afforded for the progression of the inward, as for 
the enjoyment of the outward, man. But this was 
not given. Instead of it there was ordained a 
mingling of old and new influences, from which a 
somewhat new kind of civilisation has arisen. 

The old-world estimation of wealth has remained 
among them, though, I believe and trust, somewhat 
diminished in strength. Though every man works 
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for it in America, and not quite every man does so 
in England, it seems to me that it is not so abso¬ 
lutely the foreground object in all views of life, the 
one subject of care, speculation, inquiry, and sup¬ 
position, that it is in England. It is in America 
clearly subordinate to another idea, still an idol, 
but of a higher order than the former. The wor¬ 
ship of Opinion certainly takes precedence of that 
of w ealth. 

In a country where the will of the majority de¬ 
cides all political affairs, there is a temptation to 
belong to the majority, except where strong inte¬ 
rests, or probabilities of the speedy supremacy of 
the minority, countervail. The minority, in such 
a case, must be possessed of a strong will, to be a 
minority. A strong will is dreaded by the weaker, 
who have so little faith as to believe that such a 
will endangers the political equality which is the 
fundamental principle of their institutions. This 
dread occasions persecution, or at least opprobium: 
opprobrium becomes a real danger,* and, like all 
dangers, is much more feared than it deserves, the 
^longer it lasts, and the more it is dwelt upon. 
Thus, from a want of faith in the infallible opera¬ 
tion of the principles of truth and the rule of 
justice, these last become “hollow words” in the 
States of the new, as in the kingdoms of the old 
world; and the infant nation, which was expected 
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to begin a fresh and higher social life, is acting out 
in its civilisation an idea but little more exalted 
than those which have operated among nations far 
less favoured than herself in regard to political 
freedom. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IDEA OF HONOUR. 


“ Talent and worth are the only eternal grounds of distinction. 
To these the Almighty has affixed his everlasting patent of no¬ 
bility ; and these it is which make the bright, ‘ the immortal 
names,’ to which our children may aspire, as well as others. It 
will be our own fault if, in our own land, society as well as 
government is not organised upon a new foundation.” 

Miss Sedgwick. 


It is true that it is better to live for honour than 
for wealth: but how much better, depends upon 
the idea of honour. Where truth and justice are 
more than hollow words, the idea of honour is such 
as to exclude all fear, except of wrong-doing. 
Where the honour is to. be derived from present 
human opinion, there must be fear, ever present, 
and perpetually exciting to or withholding from 
action. In such a case, as painful a bondage is 




incurred.as in the pursuit of wealth. If riches 
take to themselves wings, and fly away, so does 
popularity. If rich freights are in danger afar off 
from storms, and harvests at home from blights, 
so is reputation, from differences of opinion, and 
varieties of views and tempers. If all that moralists 
have written, and wise men have testified, about 
the vanity and misery of depending on human ap¬ 
plause be true, there can be no true freedom in 
communities, any more than for individuals, who 
live to opinion. The time will come when the 
Americans also will testify to this, as a nation, as 
many individual members of their society have 
done already. The time will come when they will 
be astonished to discover how they mar their own 
privileges by allowing themselves less liberty of 
speech and action than is enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of countries whose political servitude the Ameri¬ 
cans justly compassionate and despise. 

This regard to opinion shows itself under various 
forms in different parts of the country, and under 
dissimilar social arrangements. In the south, 
where the labour itself is capital, and labour cannot 
therefore be regarded with due respect, there is 
much vanity of retinue, much extravagance, from 
fear of the imputation of poverty which would 
follow upon retrenchment; and great recklessness 
of life, from fear of the imputation of cowardice 
which might follow upon forgiveness of injuries 
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Fear of imputation is here the panic, under which 
men relinquish their freedom of action and speech, 
Tn the north, society has been enabled, chiefly by 
the religious influence which has descended from 
the fathers, to surmount, in some degree, this low 
kind of fear, so far as it shows itself in recklessness 
of life: but not altogether. I was amazed to hear 
a gentleman of New England declare, while com¬ 
plaining of the insolence of the southern members 
of Congress to the northern, under shelter of the 
northern men not being duellists, that, if he went 
to Congress, he would give out that he would fight. 
I do not believe that he would actually have proved 
himself so far behind the society to which he be¬ 
longed as to have adopted a bad practice which it 
had outgrown,—adopted it from that very fear of 
imputation which he despised in the south; but 
the impulse under which he spoke testified to the 
danger of a fear of opinion taking any form, how¬ 
ever low, when it exists under any other. 

When I was at Philadelphia, a shocking incident 
happened in a family with which I was acquainted. 
The only son, a fine youth of nineteen, was in¬ 
sulted by a fellow-student. His father and uncle 
consulted what must be done; and actually sent 
the young man out to fight the person who had 
insulted him: the mother being aware of it, and 
praying that if either fell, it might be her son. 
She no doubt felt in her true heart, that it would 
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be better to die than to murder another from the 
selfish fear of imputation. The first aggressor lost 
a finger; and there, it was said, the matter ended. 
But the matter has not ended yet, nor will end ; 
for the young man has had a lesson of low selfish¬ 
ness, of moral cowardice impressed upon him by 
the guardians of his youth, with a force which he 
is not likely to surmount: and the society in which 
he lives has seen the strongest testimony to false 
principles borne by two of its most respected 
members. 

Not by any means as a fair specimen of society, 
but as an example of what kind of honour may be 
eojoyed where the fear of imputation is at its height, 
I give the description, as it was given me by a re¬ 
sident, of what a man may do in an eminently duel¬ 
ling portion of the southern country. “ A man may 
kill another, and be no worse. He may be shabby 
in his money transactions, but may not steal. He 
may game, but not keep a gaming-house.” It will 
not do for the duellists of the south to drop in con¬ 
versation, as they do, that good manners can exist 
only where vengeance is the penalty of bad. The 
fear of imputation and the dread of vengeance are at 
least as contemptible as bad manners; and unques¬ 
tionably lower than the fear of opinion prevalent in 
the north. 

In the north there can be little vanity of retinue, 
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as retinue is not to be had: but there is, instead of 
it, much ostentation of wealth, in the commercial 
cities. It is here that the aristocracy form and col¬ 
lect ; and, as has been before said, the aristocratic 
is universally the fearing, while the democratic is 
the hoping, party. The fear of opinion takes many 
forms. There is fear of vulgarity, fear of responsi¬ 
bility ; and above all, fear of singularity. There is 
something more displeasing, at the first view, in 
the caution of the Yankees than in the recklessness 
of the cavalier race of the south. Till the indivi¬ 
dual exceptions come out from the mass; till the 
domestic frankness and generosity of the whole 
people are apparent, there is something little short 
of disgusting to the stranger who has been unused 
to witness such want of social confidence, in the cau¬ 
tion which presents probably the strongest aspect 
of selfishness that he has ever seen. 

The Americans of the northern States are, from 
education and habit, so accustomed to the caution 
of which I speak, as to be unaware of its extent and 
singularity. They think themselves injured by the 
remarks which strangers make upon it, and by the 
ridicule with which it is treated by their own coun¬ 
trymen who have travelled abroad. But the singu¬ 
larity is in themselves. They may travel over the 
world, and find no society but their own which will 
submit to the restraint of perpetual caution, and 
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reference to the opinions of others. They may travel 
over the whole world, and find no country but theii 
own where the very children beware of getting into 
scrapes, and talk of the effect of actions upon peo¬ 
ple’s minds; where the youth of society determine 
in silence what opinions they shall bring forward, 
and what avow only in the family circle; where 
women write miserable letters, almost universally, 
because it is a settled matter that it is unsafe to 
commit oneself on paper ; and where elderly peo¬ 
ple seem to lack almost universally that faith in 
principles which inspires a free expression of them 
at any time, and under all circumstances. 

“ Mrs. B.,” said a child of eleven to a friend of 
mine, “ what church do you go to ?”—“ To Mr. 

-’s.” “ O, Mrs. B. are you a Unitarian?” — 

“ No.” “ Then why do you go to that church ?”— 
<{ Because I can worship best there.” “ O, but 
Mrs. B., think of the example,—the example, Mrs. 

b. r 

When I had been in the country some time, I 
remarked to one who knew well the society in 
which he lived, that I had not seen a good lady’s 
letter since I landed; though the conversation of 
some of the writers, was of a very superior kind. 
The letters were uniformly poor and guarded in 
expression, confined to common-places, and over¬ 
loaded with flattery. “ There are,” replied he, 
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“ no good letters written in America. The force of 
public opinion is so strong, and the danger of pub¬ 
licity so great, that men do not write what they 
think, for fear of getting into bad hands: and this 
acts again upon the women, and makes their style 
artificial.” It is not quite true that there are no 
good letters written in America: among my own 
circle of correspondents there, there are ladies and 
gentlemen whose letters would stand a comparison 
with any for frankness, grace, and epistolary beauty 
of every kind. But I am not aware of any medium 
between this excellence and the boarding-school in¬ 
significance which characterises the rest. 

When the stranger has recovered a little from the 
first disagreeable impression of all this caution, he 
naturally asks what there can be to render it worth 
while. To this question, I never could discover a 
satisfactory answer. What harm the “ force of 
public opinion,'” or “ publicity,” can do to any in¬ 
dividual; what injury “ bad hands” can inflict upon 
a good man or woman, which can be compared with 
the evil of living in perpetual caution, I cannot 
imagine. If men and women cannot bear blame, 
they had better hew out a space for themselves in 
the forest, and live there, as the only safe place. If 
they are afraid of observation and comment, they 
should withdraw from society altogether: for the 
interest which human beings take in each other is 
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so deep and universal, that observation and com¬ 
ment are unavoidable wherever there are eyes to 
see, and hearts and minds to yearn and speculate. 
An honest man will not naturally fear this investi¬ 
gation. If he is not sure of his opinions on any mat¬ 
ter, he .will say so, and endeavour to gain light. If he 
is sure, he will speak them, and be ready to avow the 
grounds of them, as occasion arises. That there 
should be some who think his opinions false and 
dangerous is not pleasant; but it is an evil too 
trifling to be mentioned in comparison with the 
bondage of concealment, and the torment of fear. 
This bondage, this torment is worse than the worst 
that the “ force of public opinion” can inflict, even 
if such force should close the prospect of political 
advancement, of professional eminence, and of the 
best of social privileges. There are some members 
of society in America who have found persecution, 
excommunication, and violence, more endurable 
than the concealment of their convictions. 

Few persons really doubt this when the plain case 
is set down before them. They agree to it in church 
on Sundays, and in conversation by the fireside: 
and the reason why they are so backward as they 
are to act upon it in the world, is that habit and 
education are too strong for them. They have 
worn their chains so long that they feel them less 
than might be supposed. I doubt whether they can 
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even conceive of a state of society, of its ease and 
comfort, where no man fears his neighbour, and it 
is no evil to be responsible for one’s opinions: where 
men, knowing how undiscernible consequences are, 
and how harmless they must be to the upright, 
abide them without fear, and do not perplex them¬ 
selves with calculating what is incalculable. When¬ 
ever the time shall come for the Americans to dis¬ 
cover all this, to perceive how miserable a restraint 
they have imposed upon themselves by this servi¬ 
tude to opinion, they will see how it is that, while 
outwardly blessed beyond all parallel, they have 
been no happier than the rest of the world. I doubt 
whether, among the large “ uneasy classes” of the 
Old World, there is so much heart-eating care, so 
much nervous anxiety, as among the dwtllers in the 
towns of the northern States of America, from this 
cause alone. If I had to choose, I would rather 
endure the involuntary uneasiness of the Old World 
sufferers, than the self-imposed anxiety of those of 
the New: except that the self-imposed suffering 
may be shaken off at any moment. There are in¬ 
stances, few, but striking, of strong-minded persons 
who have discovered and are practising the true 
philosophy of ease; who have openly taken their 
stand upon principles* and are prepared for all con¬ 
sequences, meekly and cheerfully defying all pos¬ 
sible inflictions of opinion. Though it does not 
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enter into tlieir calculations, such may possibly find 
that they are enjoying more, and suffering less 
from opinion, than those who most daintily court 
it. 

There would be something amusing in observing 
the operation of this habit of caution, if it were not 
too serious a misfortune. When Dr. Channing’s 
work on Slavery came out, the following conversa¬ 
tion passed between a lady of Boston and myself 
She began it with— 

“ Have you seen Dr. Channing’s book ?” 

“ Yes. Have you ?” 

“ O no. Do not you think it very ill-timed ?” 

“ No; I think it well-timed; as it did not come 
out sooner.” 

“ But is it not wrong to increase the public ex¬ 
citement at such a time ?” 

“ That depends upon the nature of the excite¬ 
ment. But this book seems to have a tranquillising 
effect: as the exhibition of true principles generally 
has.” 

“ But Dr. Channing is not a practical man. He 
is only a retired student. He has no real interest 
in the matter.” 

“ No worldly interest; and this, and his seclu¬ 
sion, enable him to see more clearly than others, in 
a case where principles enlighten men, and practice 
seems only to blind them.” 
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“ Well: I shall certainly read the book, as you 
like it so much.” 

“ Pray don’t, if that is your reason.” 

A reply to Dr. Channing’s book soon appeared;— 
a pamphlet which savoured only of fear, dollars, 
and, consequently, insult. A gentleman of Boston, 
who had, on some important occasions, shown that 
he could exercise a high moral courage, made no 
mention of this reply for some time after it ap¬ 
peared. At length, on hearing another person 
speak of it as it deserved, he said, “ Now people 
are so openly speaking of that reply, I have no 
objection to say what I think of it. I have held 
my tongue about it hitherto; but yesterday I 

heard-speak of it as you do; and I no longer 

hesitate to declare that I think it an infamous pro¬ 
duction.” 

It may be said that such are remarkable cases. 
Be it so: they still testify to the habit of society, 
by the direction which the caution takes. Else¬ 
where, the parties might be quite as much afraid of 
something else; but they would not dream of re¬ 
fraining from a good book, or holding their tongues 
about the badness of a vicious pamphlet, till sup¬ 
ported by the opinions of others. 

How strong a contrast to all this the domestic 
life of the Americans presents will appear when I 
come to speak of the spirit of intercourse. It is 
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an individual, though prevalent, selfishness that I 
have now been lamenting. 

The traveller should go into the west when he 
desires to see universal freedom of manners. The 
people of the west have a comfortable self-compla¬ 
cency, equally different from the arrogance of the 
south, and the timidity of the north. They seem 
to unite with this the hospitality which distin¬ 
guishes the whole country: so that they are, on 
the whole, a very bewitching people. Their self- 
confidence probably arises from their being really 
remarkably energetic, and having testified this by 
the conquests over nature which their mere settle¬ 
ment in the west evinces. They are the freest 
people I saw in America: and accordingly one 
enjoys among them a delightful exemption from the 
sorrow and indignation which worldly caution 
always inspires; and from flattery. If the stranger 
finds himself flattered in the west, he may pretty 
safely conclude that the person he is talking with 
comes from New England. “ We are apt to think,” 
said a westerner to me, “ that however great and 
good another person may be, we are just as great 
and good.” Accordingly, intercourse goes on with- j 
out any reference whatever to the merits of the re- j 
spective parties. In the sunshine of complacency, j 
their free thoughts ripen into free deeds, and the ' 
world gains largely. There are, naturally, instances 
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of extreme conceit, here and there: but I do not 
hesitate to avow that, prevalent as mock-modesty 
and moral cowardice are in the present condition of 
society, that degree of self-confidence which is 
commonly called conceit grows in favour with me 
perpetually. An over-estimate of self appears to 
me a far less hurtful and disagreeable mistake than 
the idolatry of opinion. It is a mistake which is 
sure to be rectified, sooner or later; and very often, 
it proves to be no mistake where small critics feel 
the most confident that they may safely ridicule it. 
The event decides this matter of self-estimate, be¬ 
yond all question; and while the event remains 
undisclosed, it is easy and pleasant to give men 
credit for as much as they believe themselves to be 
capable of:—more easy and pleasant than to see 
men restricting their own powers by such calcula¬ 
tion of consequences as implies an equal want of 
faith in others and in themselves. If John Milton 
were now here to avow his hope that he should pro¬ 
duce that which “ the world would not willingly 
let die,” what a shout there would be of “ the con¬ 
ceited fellow!” while, the declaration having been 
made venerable by the event, it is now cited as 
an instance of the noble self-confidence of genius. 

The people of the west have a right to so much 
self-confidence as arises from an ascertainment of 
what they can actually achieve. They come from 
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afar, with some qualities which have force enough 
to guide them into a new region. They subdue 
this region to their own purposes; and, if they do 
often forget that the world elsewhere is progress¬ 
ing; if they do suppose themselves as relatively 
great in present society as they were formerly in 
the wilderness, it should be remembered, on their 
behalf, that they have effectually asserted their 
manhood in the conquest of circumstances. 

If we are not yet to see, except in individual in¬ 
stances, the exquisite union .of fearlessness with 
modesty, of self-confidence with meekness;—if 
there must be either the love of being grand in 
one’s own eyes, or the fear of being little in other 
people’s,—the friends of the Americans would wish 
that their error should be that which is allied to too 
much, rather than too little freedom. 

As for the anxiety about foreign opinions of Ame¬ 
rica, I found it less striking than I expected. In 
the south, there is the keenest sensibility to the 
opinion of the world about slavery; and in New 
England, the veneration for England is greater 
than I think any one people ought to feel for any 
other. 'Die love of the mother country, the filial 
pride in her ancient sages, are natural and honour¬ 
able : and so, perhaps, is a somewhat exalted de¬ 
gree of deference for the existing dwellers upon the 
soil of that mother country, and on the spot where 
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those sages lived and thought and spoke. But, as 
long as no civilised nation is, or can be ascertained 
to be, far superior or inferior to any other; as the 
human heart and human life are generally alike 
and equal, on this side barbarism, the excessive 
reverence with which England is regarded by the 
Americans seems to imply a deficiency of self- 
respect. This is an immeasurably higher and more 
healthy state of feeling than that which has been 
exhibited by a small portion of the English to¬ 
wards the Americans;—the contempt which, again, 
a sprinkling of Americans have striven to recipro¬ 
cate. But the despisers in each nation, though 
sp noisy as to produce some effect, are so few as 
to need no more than a passing allusion. If any 
English person can really see and know the Ame¬ 
ricans on their own ground, and fail to honour 
them as a nation, and love them as personal friends* 
he is no fair sample of the people whose name he 
bears; and is probably incapable of unperverted 
reverence: and if any American, having really seen 
and known the English on their own ground, does 
not reverence his own home exactly in proportion 
as he loves what is best in the English, he is un¬ 
worthy of his home. 

When I was on my voyage out, the Americans 
on board amused themselves with describing to me 
how incessantly I should be met by the question 
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how I liked America. When we arrived within a 
few miles of New York, a steam-boat met us, 
bringing the friends of some of the passengers. 
On board this steam-boat, the passengers went up 
to the city. It happened to be the smallest, 
dirtiest, and most clumsy steamer belonging to 
the port. A splashing rain drove us down into the 
cabin, where there was barely standing room for 
our company. We saw each other’s faces by the 
dim light of a single shabby lamp. “ Now, Miss 
M,” said some of the American passengers, “ how 
do you like America ?” This was the first time of 
my being asked the question which I have had to 
answer almost daily since. Yet I do not believe 
that many of my interrogators seriously cared any 
more for my answer than those who first put the 
question in the dirty cabin; or than my little friend 
Charley, who soon caught the joke, and with grave 
face, asked me, every now and then, “ How do you 
like this country?” I learned to regard it as a 
method of beginning conversation, like our mete¬ 
orological observations in England; which are 
equally amusing to foreigners. My own impres¬ 
sion is, that while the Americans have too exalted 
a notion of England, and too little self-respect as 
a nation, they are far less anxious about foreign 
opinions of themselves than the behaviour of 
American travellers in England would lead the 
vol. hi. c 
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English to suppose. The anxiety arises on Eng¬ 
lish ground. At home, the generality of Americans 
seem to see clearly enough that it is yet truer with 
regard to nations than individuals that, though it is 
very pleasant to have the favourable opinion of one’s 
neighbours, yet, if one is good and happy within 
oneself, the rest does not much matter. I met 
with a few who spoke with a disgusting affectation 
of candour, (some, as if they expected to please 
me thereby, and others under the influence of 
sectional prejudice,) of what they called the fairness 
of the gross slanders with which they have been 
insulted through the English press: but I was 
thankful to meet with more who did not acknow¬ 
ledge the jurisdiction of observers disqualified by 
prejudice, or by something worse, for passing judg¬ 
ment on a nation. The irritability of their vanity 
has been much exaggerated, partly to serve paltry 
purposes of authorship; and yet more from the 
ridiculous exhibitions of some Americans in Eng¬ 
land, who are no more to be taken as specimens 
of the nation to which they belong than a young 
Englishman who, when I was at New York, went 
up the Hudson in a drizzling rain, pronounced 
that West Point was not so pretty as Richmond; 
descended the river in the dark, and declared on 
his return that the Americans were wonderfully 
proud of scenery that was nothing particular in 
any way. 
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It will be well for the Americans, particularly 
those of the east and south, when their idea 01 
honour becomes as exalted as that which inspired 
their revolutionary ancestors. Whenever they 
possess themselves of the idea of their democracy, 
as it was possessed by their statesmen of 1801, they 
will moderate their homage of human opinion, and 
enhance their worship of humanity. Not till then 
will they live up to their institutions, and enjoy 
that internal freedom and peace to which the ex¬ 
ternal are but a part of the means. In such im¬ 
provement, they will be much assisted by the in¬ 
creasing intercourse between Britain and America; 
for, however fascinating to Americans may be the 
luxury, conversational freedom, and high intellec¬ 
tual cultivation of some portions of English society, 
they cannot fail to be disgusted with the aristo¬ 
cratic insolence which is the vice of the whole. 

The puerile and barbaric spirit of contempt is scarcely 
known in America: the English insolence of class 
to class, of individuals towards each other, is not 
even conceived of, except in the one highly dis¬ 
graceful instance of the treatment of the people of ■ 
colour. Nothing in American civilisation struck j 
me so forcibly and so pleasurably as the invariable / 
respect paid to man, as man. Nothing since my 
return to England has given me so much pain as 
the contrast there. Perhaps no Englishman can 

c 2 
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become fully aware, without going to America, of 
the atmosphere of insolence in which he dwells; of 
the taint of contempt which infects all the inter¬ 
courses of his world. He cannot imagine how all 
that he can say that is truest §tnd best about the 
treatment of people of colour in America is neu¬ 
tralised on the spot, by its being understood how 
the same contempt is spread over the whole of so¬ 
ciety here, which is there concentrated upon the 
blacks. 


SECTION I. 

CASTE. 

This word, at least its meaning, is no more likely 
to become obsolete in a republic than among the 
Hindoos themselves. The distinctive characteristics 
may vary; but there will be rank, and tenacity 
of rank, wherever there is society. As this is na¬ 
tural, inevitable, it is of course right The question 
must be what is to entitle to rank. 

As the feudal qualifications for rank are abso¬ 
lutely non-existent in America, (except in the 
slave States, where there are two classes, without 
any minor distinctions,) it seems absurd that the 
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feudal remains of rank in Europe should be imi- 
iated in America. Wherever the appearance of a 
conventional aristocracy exists in America, it must 
arise from wealth, as it cannot from birth. An 
aristocracy of mere wealth is vulgar everywhere. 
In a republic, it is vulgar in the extreme. 

This is the only kind of vulgarity I saw in the 
United States, I imagine that the English who 
have complained the most copiously of the vulga¬ 
rity of American manners, have done so from two 
causes: from using their own conventional notions 
as a standard of manners, (which is a vulgarism in 
themselves;) and also from their intercourses with 
the Americans having been confined to those who 
consider themselves the aristocracy of the United 
States; the wealthy and showy citizens of the 
Atlantic ports. Foreign travellers are most hos¬ 
pitably received by this class of society; introduced 
to “ the first people in Boston,”—“ in New York,” 
—“ in Philadelphia;” and taught to view the 
country with the eyes of their hosts. No harm is 
intended here: it is very natural: but it is not the 
way for strangers to obtain an understanding of 
the country and the people. The traveller who 
chooses industriously to see for himself, not with 
European or aristocratic merety, but with human 
eyes, will find the real aristocracy of the country, 
not only in ball-rooms and bank-parlours, but also 
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in fishing-boats, in stores, in college chambers, and 
behind the plough. Till he has seen all this, and 
studied the natural manners of the natural aristo¬ 
cracy, he is no more justified in applying the word 
“ vulgar” to more than a class, than an American 
would be who should call all the English vulgar, 
when he had seen only the London alderman 
class. 

I had the opportunity of perceiving what errors 
might arise from this cause. I was told a great 
deal about “ the first people in Bostonwhich is 
perhaps as aristocratic, vain, and vulgar a city, as 
described by its own “ first people,” as any in the 
world. Happily, however, Boston has merits which 
these people know not of. I am far from thinking 
it, as they do, the most religious, the most en¬ 
lightened, and the most virtuous city in the world. 
There are other cities in the United States which, 
on the whole, I think more virtuous and more en¬ 
lightened : but I certainly am not aware of so large 
a number of peculiarly interesting and valuable 
persons living in near neighbourhood, anywhere 
else but in London. But it happens that these 
persons belong chiefly to the natural, very few to 
the conventional, aristocracy. They have little per¬ 
ceptible influence. Society does not seem to be 
much the better for them. They save their own 
souls; but, as regards society, the salt appears to 
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have lost its savour. It is so sprinkled as not to 
season the body. With men and women enough 
on the spot to redeem society from false morals, 
and empty religious profession, Boston is the head¬ 
quarters of Cant. Notwithstanding its superior 
intelligence, its large provision of benevolent insti¬ 
tutions, and its liberal hospitality, there is an ex¬ 
traordinary and most pernicious union, in more 
than a few scattered instances, of profligacy and the 
worst kind of infidelity, with a strict religious pro¬ 
fession, and an outward demeanour of remarkable pro¬ 
priety. The profligacy and infidelity might, I fear, be 
found in all other cities, on both sides the water; but 
nowhere, probably, in absolute co-existence with 
ostensible piety. This is not the connexion in 
which to speak of the religious aspect of the matter; 
but, as regards the cant, I believe that it proceeds 
chiefly from the spirit of caste which flourishes in 
a society which on Sundays and holidays professes 
to have abjured it. It is true that the people of 
New England have put away duelling; but the 
feelings which used to vent themselves by the prac¬ 
tice of duelling are cherished by the members of 
the conventional aristocracy. This is revealed, not 
only by the presence of cant, but by the confes¬ 
sions of some who are bold enough not to pretend 
to be either republicans or Christians. There are 
some few who openly desire a monarchy; and a 
few more who constantly insinuate the advantages 
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of a monarchy, and the distastefulness of a republic. 
It is observable that such always argue on the sup¬ 
position that if there were a monarchy, they should 
be the aristocracy: a point in which I imagine 
they would find themselves mistaken, if so impos¬ 
sible an event could happen at all. This class, or 
coterie, is a very small one, and not influential; 
though a gentleman of the kind once ventured to 
give utterance to his aspirations after monarchy in 
a fourth of July oration; and afterwards to print 
them. There is something venerable in his in¬ 
trepidity, at least. The reproach of cant does not 
attach to him. 

The children are such faithful reflectors of this 
spirit as to leave no doubt of its existence, even 
amidst the nicest operations of cant. Gentlemen 
may disguise their aristocratic aspirations under 
sighs for the depressed state of literature and 
science; supposing that wealth and leisure are the 
constituents of literature; and station the proxi¬ 
mate cause of science; and committing the slight 
mistake of assuming that the natural aristocracy of 
England, her philosophers and poets, have been 
identical with, or originated by, her conventional 
aristocracy. The ladies may conceal their selfish 
pride of caste, even from themselves, under preten¬ 
sions to superior delicacy and refinement. But the 
children use no such disguises. Out they come 
with what they learn at home. A school-girl told 
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me what a delightful 44 set” she belonged to at her 
school: how comfortable they all were once, with¬ 
out any sets, till several grocers’ daughters began 
to come in, as their fathers grew rich; and it be¬ 
came necessary for the higher girls to consider what 
they should do, and to form themselves into sets. 
She told me how the daughter of a lottery office- 
keeper came to the school; and no set would re¬ 
ceive her; how unkindly she was treated, and how 
difficult it was for any individual to help her, be¬ 
cause she had not spirit or temper enough to help 
herself. My informant went on to mention how 
anxious she and her set, of about sixty young peo¬ 
ple, were to visit exclusively among themselves, 
how 44 delightful” it would be to have no grocers' 
daughters among them; but that it was found to 
be impossible. 

Here is an education to be going on in the mid¬ 
dle of a republic! Much solace, however, lies in the 
last clause of the information above quoted. The 
Exclusives do find their aims 4 impossible.’ They 
will neither have a monarchy, nor be able to com¬ 
plete and close their 4 setsleast of all will any 
republican functions be discharged by those who 
are brought up to have any respect of occupations, 
—to regard a grocer as beneath a banker. The 
chief effect of the aristocratic spirit in a democracy 
is to make those who are possessed by it exclusives 
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in a double sense; in being excluded yet more than 
in excluding. The republic suffers no further than 
by having within it a small class acting upon anti¬ 
republican morals, and becoming thereby its per¬ 
verse children, instead of its wise and useful friends 
and servants. 

In Philadelphia, I was much in society. Some 
of my hospitable acquaintances lived in Chesnut 
Street, some in Arch Street, and many in other 
places. When I had been a few weeks in the city, 
I found to my surprise that some of the ladies who 
were my admiration had not only never seen or 
heard of other beautiful young ladies whom I ad¬ 
mired quite as much, but never would see or hear 
of them. I inquired again and again for a solution 
of this mystery. One person told me that a stranger 
co aid not see into the usages of their society. This 
was just what I was feeling to be true ; but it gave 
me no satisfaction. Another said that the mutual 
ignorance was from the fathers of the Arch Street 
ladies having made their fortunes, while the Chesnut 
Street ladies owed theirs to their grandfathers. An¬ 
other, who was amused with a new fashion of curtsey¬ 
ing, just introduced, declared it was from the Arch 
Street ladies rising twice on their toes before curt¬ 
seying, while the Chesnut Street ladies rose thrice. 
I was sure of only one thing in the matter; that it 
was a pity that the parties should lose the pleasure 
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of admiring each other, for no better reasons than 
these: and none better were apparent. 

It is not to be supposed that the mere circum¬ 
stance of living in a republic will ever eradicate 
that kind of self-love which takes the form of family 
pride. It is a stage in the transit from selfishness 
to benevolence; and therefore natural and useful 
in its proper time and place. As every child thinks 
his father the wisest man in the world, the loving 
member of a family thinks his relations the greatest, 
best and happiest of people, till he gets an intimate 
knowledge of some others. This species of exclu¬ 
siveness exists wherever there are families. An emi¬ 
nent public man, travelling in a somewhat retired part 
of his State, told us how he had been amused with an 
odd instance of family pride which had just come 
under his notice. Some plain farmers, brothers, 
had claimed to be his cousins; and he found they 
were so. They introduced each other to him; and 
one brought his son,—a hideous little Flibbertigib¬ 
bet, with a shock of carroty hair. His father com¬ 
placently stroked his hair, and declared he was 
exactly like his uncle Richard: his uncle Richard 
over again; ’twas wonderful how like his uncle 
Richard he was in all respects: the hair was the 
very same; and his uncle Richard was dumb till 
very late, and then stammered: “ and this little 
fellow,” said the father, with a complacent smile,— 
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“ this little fellow is six years old, and he can’t 
speak a word.” 

No one will find fault with the pride of connexion 
in this stage. Supposing it to remain in its present 
state, it is harmless from its extreme smallness. In 
a city’’, under the stimulus of society, the same pride 
may be either perverted into the spirit of caste, or 
exalted into the affection of pure republican brother¬ 
hood. The alternative is significant as to the 
state of the republic, and all-important to the indi¬ 
vidual. 

The extent and influence of the conventional 
aristocracy in the United States are significant of 
the state of the republic so far as that they afford an 
accurate measure of the anti-republican spirit which/ 
exists. Such an aristocracy must remain otherwise too 
insignificant to be dangerous. It cannot choose its 
own members, restrict its own numbers, or keep its 
gentility from contamination; for it must be perpe¬ 
tuated, not by hereditary transmission, but by 
accessions from below. Grocers grow rich, and 
mechanics become governors of States; and happily 
there is no law, nor reason, nor desire that it should 
be otherwise. This little cloud will always over¬ 
hang the republic, like the perpetual vapour which 
hovers above Niagara, thrown up by the force and 
regularity of the movement below. Some observers 
may be sorry that the heaven is never to be quite 
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clear: but none will dread the little cloud. It 
would be about as reasonable to fear that the white 
vapour should drown the cataract from whence it 
issues as that the conventional aristocracy of Ame¬ 
rica should swamp the republic. 


SECTION II. 


PROPERTY. 

I found it an admitted truth, throughout the 
United States, that enormous private wealth is in¬ 
consistent with the spirit of republicanism. Wealth 
is power; and large amounts of power ought not to 
rest in the hands of individuals. 

Admitted truths are not complained of as hard¬ 
ships. I never met with any one who quarrelled 
with public opinion for its enmity to large fortunes : 
on the contrary, every one who spoke with me on 
the subject was of the same mind with everybody 
else. Amidst the prevalent desire of gain, against 
which divines are preaching, and moralists are 
writing in vain, there seems to be no desire to go 
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beyond what public opinion approves. The desire 
of riches merges in a regard to opinion.^ There is 
more of the spirit of competition and of ostentation 
in it, than desire of accumulation. It has been 
mentioned that there are not more than four or five 
hundred affluent men,—worth 100,000 dollars and 
upwards,—in all the six States of New England; 
in a population of above two millions. 

The popular feeling is so strong against trans¬ 
mitting large estates, and favouring one child, that 
nobody attempts to do it. The rare endeavours made 
by persons of feudal prepossessions to perpetuate 
this vicious custom, have been all happily frus¬ 
trated. Much ridicule was occasioned by the ma¬ 
noeuvres of one such testator, who provided for the 
portions of a large estate reverting periodically; 
forgetting that the reversions were as saleable as 
anything else; and that, under a democracy, there 
can be no settling the private, any more than the 
public, affairs of future generations. The present 
Patroon of Albany, the story of whose hereditary 
wealth is universally known, intends to divide his 
property among his children,—in number, I believe, 
thirteen. Under him has probably expired the 
practice of favouring one child for the preservation 
of a large estate. 

This remote approach to an equalisation of pro¬ 
perty is, as far as it goes, an improvement upon the 
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state of affairs in the Old World, where the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth into masses, the consequent 
destitution of large portions of society, and the 
divisions which thus are established between class 
and class, between man and man, constitute a sys¬ 
tem too absurd and too barbarous to endure. The 
remote approach made by the Americans to an equa¬ 
lisation of wealth is yet more important as indicat¬ 
ing the method by which society is to be eventually 
redeemed from its absurdity and barbarism in re¬ 
spect of property. This method is as yet perceived 
by only a few: but the many who imitate as far as 
they can the modes of the Old World, and cherish 
to the utmost its feudal prepossessions, will only for 
time be able to resist the convictions which the 
working of republican principles will force upon 
them, that there is no way of securing perfect 
social liberty on democratic principles but by com¬ 
munity of property. 

There is, as there ought to be, as great a horror 
in America as everywhere else of the despotism 
that would equalise property arbitrarily. Such a 
despotism can never become me . tnun the ghost of 
a fancy. The approach to equalisation now required 
by public opinion is that required by justice; it is 
required that no man should encroach on his neigh¬ 
bours for the sake of enriching himself; that no 
man should encroach on his younger children for 
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the sake of enriching the eldest; that no man should 
encroach on the present generation for the sake of 
enriching a future one. All this is allowed and 
required. But by the same rule, and for the sake 
of the same principle, no one will ever be allowed 
to take from the industrious man the riches won 
by his industry, and give them to the idle: to take 
from the strong to give to the weak: to take from 
the wise to give to the foolish. Such aggression 
upon property can never take place, or be seriously 
apprehended in a republic where all, except 
drunkards and slaves, are proprietors, and where 
the Declaration of Independence claims for every 
one, with life and liberty, the pursuit of happiness 
in his own way. There will be no attacks on pro¬ 
perty in the United States. 

But it appears to me inevitable that there will 
be a general agreement, sooner or later, on a bet¬ 
ter principle of property than that under which all 
are restless; under which the wisdom and peace of 
the community fall far below what their other cir¬ 
cumstances would lead themselves and their well- 
wishers to anticipate. 

Their moralists are dissatisfied. “ Our present 
civilisation,” says Dr. Channing, “ is characterised 
and tainted by a devouring greediness of wealth; and 
a cause which asserts right against wealth, must stir 
up bitter opposition, especially in cities where this 
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divinity is most adored.” .... “ The passion for 
gain is everywhere sapping pure and generous feeling, 
and everywhere raises up bitter foes against any re¬ 
form which may threaten to turn aside a stream of 
wealth. I sometimes feel as if a great social re¬ 
volution were necessary to break up our present 
mercenary civilisation, in order that Christianity, 
now repelled by the almost universal worldliness, 
may come into new contact with the soul, and may 
reconstruct society after its own pure and disinter¬ 
ested principles.” * This is a prophecy. Men to 
whom truth and justice are not “ hollow words” 
are the prophets of the times to come. 

The scholars of America are dissatisfied. They 
complain of the superficial character of scholar¬ 
ship ; of the depression, or rather of the non-exist¬ 
ence, of literature. Some hope that matters will 
be better hereafter, merely from the nation having 
grown older. The greater number ascribe the 
mischief to men having to work at their employ¬ 
ments ; and some few of these believe that Ameri¬ 
ca would have a literature if only she had a here¬ 
ditary aristocracy; this being supposed the only 
method of leaving to individuals the leisure and 
freedom of spirit necessary for literary pursuits. 
It has been pointed out that this is a mistake. Na¬ 
ture and social economy do not so agree as that 

* Charming's Letter to Birney. 1837. 
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genius is usually given to those who have heredi¬ 
tary wealth. The capability has so much more 
frequently shown itself among the busy and poor 
than among the rich who have leisure, as to mock 
the human presumption which would dictate from 
whose lips the oracles of Heaven should issue. One 
needs but to glance over the array of geniuses, of 
philosophers, of scientific men, and even of the 
far lower order of scholars, to see how few of the 
best benefactors of mankind have issued from 
“ classic shades,” s$ learned leisure,” “ scientific 
retreats,” &c. 3 and how many more have sent up 
their axioms, their song, their prophecy, their hal¬ 
lelujah, from the very press of the toiling multi¬ 
tude. What tale is commoner than the poverty of 
poets; the need that philosophers have usually had 
of philosophy; the embarrassments and destitu¬ 
tion of inventors; the straits of scholars? The 
history of society shows that the highest intellect 
is no more to be looked for especially amidst opu¬ 
lent leisure, than the highest devotion in the cloister. 
^The divine breath of genius bloweth where it 
■j listeth. Men may hold out empty bags for it for 
I ages, and not catch it; while it fans the temples of 
V; some maimed soldier, toiling in chains as an Alge- 
\rine slave, or some rustic, treading 

“ In glory and in joy, 

Behind his plough, upon the mountain side.” 
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It is clearly a mistake that hereditary property, 
opportunity, leisure, and such things, will make a 
literature, or secure scholarship: as great a mis¬ 
take as that of the American newspaper editor who 
triumphantly anticipated an age of statuary from 
there being an arrival at New York of a statue by 
Canova, at the same time with a discovery of mar¬ 
ble quarries. It is true that the statue lies in the 
marble quarry: but it is also true that it lies sepul¬ 
chred in the far deeper recesses of some one unfa¬ 
thomable human intellect: and to bring the one 
right intellect to the quarry is the problem which 
is not given to be solved by mortal skill,—by de¬ 
vices of hereditary ease and scientific retreats. 
This kind of guidance is just that which the su¬ 
preme Artist does not confide to created hands. 

It is true, however, that though opportunity and 
leisure are not everything; that without union with 
useful toil, they are nothing,—yet, with this union 
they are something,—much. The first attempt to 
advocate leisure as the birthright of every human 
being was made now some half-century ago.* The 
plea then advanced is a sound one on behalf of 
other things besides philosophy, literature and 
scholarship. Leisure, some degree of it, is neces¬ 
sary to the health of every man’s spirit. Not only 
intellectual production, but peace of mind cannot 

* Godwin’s Inquirer. 
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flourish without it. It may be had under the pre¬ 
sent system, but it is not. With community of pro¬ 
perty, it would be secured to every one. The re¬ 
quisite amount of work would bear a very small 
proportion to that of disposable time. It would 
then be fairly seen how r much literature may owe 
to leisure. 

The professional men of America are dissa¬ 
tisfied. The best of them complain that profes¬ 
sions rank lower than in Europe; and the reasons 
they assign for this are, that less education is re¬ 
quired ; and that every man who desires to get on 
must make himself a party man, in theology, science, 
or law. Professional service is not well paid in the 
United States, compared with other countries, and 
with other occupations on the spot. Very se¬ 
vere toil is necessary to maintain a respectable ap¬ 
pearance, except to those who have climbed the 
heights of their profession; and to them it has 
been necessary. One of these last, a man whom 
the world supposes to be blessed in all conceiva¬ 
ble respects, told me that he had followed a mis¬ 
taken plan of life; and that if he could begin again, 
he would spend his life differently. He had chosen 
his occupation rightly enough, and been wholly sa¬ 
tisfied with his domestic lot: but his life had been 
one of toil and care in the pursuit of what he 
now found would have done all it could for him in 
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half the quantity. If he could set himself back 
twenty years, he would seek far less diligently for 
money and eminence, stipulate for leisure, and cul¬ 
tivate mirth. Though this gentleman cares for 
money only that he may have it to give away; 
though his generosity of spirit is the most re¬ 
markable feature of his character, he would gladly 
exchange the means of gratifying his liberal affec¬ 
tions, for more capacity for mirth, more repose of 
spirit. The present mercenary and competitive 
system does not suit him. 

I know of one professional man who has found 
this repose of spirit by retiring from the compe¬ 
titive system, and devoting himself to an object in 
which there was, when he entered upon it, but 
too little competition. He had, some time ago, 
earned a competence for himself and his family. 
A friend who visited him on his estate made 
some inquiries about investments in the region 
where his host lived. “ I am the worst person you 
could ask,” replied the host: “ I know nothing 
about investments here. We are very happy with 
the money we have; and we do not know that we 
should be so happy if we had more: so I do not 
put myself in the way of hearing about profita¬ 
ble investments.” He has most profitably invested 
his time and energy in the anti-slavery cause. He 
has been perhaps the most eminent defender of 
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the liberty of speech and of the press in the 
United States; and is setting an example, not 
only to his own children, but to the whole coun¬ 
try, of what it is to follow after life itself, in¬ 
stead of the mere means of living. 

The merchants are dissatisfied. If money, if 
success, apart from the object, could give happi¬ 
ness, who would be so happy as the merchants of 
America? In comparison with merchants gene¬ 
rally, they are happy: but in comparison with 
what men are made to be, they are shackled, care¬ 
worn, and weary as the slave. I obtained many a 
glimpse into the condition of mind of this class ; 
and, far superior as it is to what the state of large 
classes is in the Old World, it is yet full of toil 
and trouble. In New York, some friends, wish¬ 
ing to impress me with a conviction of the en¬ 
viable lives of American ladies, told me how the 
rich merchants take handsome houses in the upper 
part of the city, and furnish them splendidly for 
their wives: how these gentlemen rise early, 
snatch their breakfasts, hurry off two or three 
miles to their counting-houses, bustle about in 
the heat and dust, noise and traffic of Pearl Street 
all the long summer’s day, and come home in the 
evening, almost too wearied to eat or speak; while 
their wives, for whose sake they have thus been 
toiling after riches, have had the whole day to 
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water their flowers, read the last English novel, 
visit their acquaintance, and amuse themselves at 
the milliner’s; paying, perhaps, 100 dollars for the 
newest Paris bonnet. The representation had a 
different effect from what was expected. It ap¬ 
peared to me that if the ladies prefer their hus¬ 
bands’ society to that of morning visitors and 
milliners, they are quite as much to he pitied as 
their husbands, that such a way of consuming life 
is considered necessary or honourable. If they 
would prefer to wear bonnets costing a dollar 
a-piece, and having some enjoyment of domestic 
life, their fate is mournful; if they prefer hundred 
dollar bonnets to the enjoyment of domestic life, 
their lot is the most mournful of all. In either 
case, they and their'husbands cannot but be rest¬ 
less and dissatisfied. 

I was at a ball in New York, the splendour of 
which equalled that of any entertainment I ever 
witnessed. A few days after, the lady who gave 
the ball asked me whether I did not disapprove of 
the show and luxury of their society. I replied, 
that of whatever was done for mere show, I did dis¬ 
approve ; but that I liked luxury, and approved of 
it, as long as the pleasures of some did not en¬ 
croach on the rights of others. 

“But,” said she, “our husbands have to pay 
for it all. They work very hard.” 
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“ I suppose it is their own choice to do so. I 
should make a different choice, perhaps; but if 
they prefer hard work and plenty of money to in¬ 
dulge their families with, to moderate work and 
less money, I do not see how you can expect me 
to blame them.” 

“ O, but we all live beyond our incomes.” 

“ In that case, your pleasures encroach on the 
rights of others, and I have no more to say.” 

If this be true, how should this class be other¬ 
wise than restless and dissatisfied ? 

Are the mechanic and farming classes satisfied ? 
No: not even they: outwardly blessed as they are 
beyond any class that society has ever contained. 
They, too, are aware that life must be meant to be 
passed far otherwise than in providing the outward 
means of living. They must be aware that though, 
by great industry, they can obtain some portion of 
time for occupations which are not money-getting, 
there must be something wrong in the system 
which compels men to devote almost the whole of 
their waking hours to procure that which, under a 
different combination of labour, might be obtained 
at a saving of three-fourths of the time. Whether 
their thoughts have been expressly turned to this 
subject or not, almost all the members of society 
are conscious that care for their external wants 
is so engrossing as to absorb almost all other 
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cares; and that they would most thankfully agree 
to work in their vocation for the community for a 
short portion of every day, on condition of being 
spared all future anxiety about their physical ne¬ 
cessities. They who best know the blessings in¬ 
separable from toil; who are aware that the inner 
life is nourished by the activity of the outer, yet 
perceive of what infinite consequence it is to their 
progress that this activity should be varied in its 
objects, and separated as far as possible from asso¬ 
ciation with physical necessities, and selfish pos¬ 
session. The poor man is rightly instructed, in 
the present state of things, when he is told that it 
is his first duty to provide for his own wants. The 
lesson is at present true, because the only alter¬ 
native is encroachment on the rights of others: 
but it is a very low lesson in comparison with that 
which will be taught in the days when mutual and 
self-perfection will be the prevalent idea which the 
civilisation of the time will express. No thinking 
man or woman, who reflects on the amount of 
time, thought, and energy, which would be set free 
by the pressure of competition and money-getting 
being removed,—time, thought, and energy now 
spent in wearing out the body, and in partially sti¬ 
mulating and partially wasting the mind, can be 
satisfied under the present system. 

In England, the prevalent dissatisfaction must 
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subsist a long time before anything effectual can 
be done to relieve ; t. The English are hampered 
with institutions in which the rights of individual 
property are involved in almost hopeless intricacy. 
Though clear-sighted persons perceive that pro¬ 
perty is the great harbourage of crime and misery, 
the adversary of knowledge, the corrupter of peace, 
the extinguisher of faith and charity; though they 
perceive that institutions for the regulation of out¬ 
ward affairs all follow the same course, being first 
necessary, then useful, then useless, pernicious, and 
finally intolerable,—that property is thus following 
the same course as slavery, which was once necessary, 
and is now intolerable,—as monarchy, which was 
once necessary, and is now useless, if not pernicious: 
though all this is clearly perceived by many far- 
seeing persons in England, they can do nothing 
but wait till the rest of society sees it too. They 
must be and are well content to wait; since no 
changes are desirable but those which proceed 
from the ripened mind and enlightened will of so¬ 
ciety. Thus it is in England. In America the 
process will be more rapid. The democratic prin¬ 
ciples of their social arrangements, operating 
already to such an equalisation of property as has 
never before been witnessed, are favourable to 
changes which are indeed necessary to the full 
carrying out of the principles adopted. When the 
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people become tired of their universal servitude to 
worldly anxiety,—when they have fully meditated 
and discussed the fact that ninety-nine hundredths 
of social offences arise directly out of property; 
that the largest proportion of human faults bear a 
relation to selfish posses sion; t hat the most formi¬ 
dable classes of diseases are caused by over or 
under toil, and by anxiety of mind; they will be 
ready for the inquiry whether this tremendous in¬ 
cubus be indeed irremovable; and whether any 
difficulties attending its removal can be comparable 
to the evils it inflicts. In England, the people 
have not only to rectify the false principles of bar¬ 
barous policy, but to surmount the accumulation 
of abuses which they have given out: a work, 
perhaps, of ages. In America, the people have 
not much more to do (the will being once ripe) 
than to retrace the false steps which their imitation 
of the old world has led them to take. Their ac¬ 
cumulation of abuses is too small to be a serious 
obstacle in the way of the united will of a nation. 

It is objected that the majority of society in 
America would have a horror of any great change 
like that contemplated: and that, though in bon¬ 
dage to worldly anxiety, they, are unconscious of 
their servitude, or reconciled to it. Well: as long 
as this is the case, they h ave no change to dread; 
for all such alteration must proceed from their own 
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will. There is no power upon earth from which 
they have any compulsion to fear. Yet it may be 
allowed to their friends to speculate upon the better 
condition which is believed to await them. When 
we look at a caterpillar, we like to anticipate the 
bright day when it will be a butterfly. If we could 
talk about it with the caterpillar, it would probably 
be terrified at the idea, and plead the exceeding 
danger of being high up in the air. We do not 
desire or endeavour to force or hasten the process: 
yet the caterpillar becomes a butterfly, without any 
final objection on its own part. 

The principal fear, expressed or concealed, of 
those who dislike the mere mention of the out_ 
growth of individual property is lest they should 
be deprived of their occupations, objects, and inte¬ 
rests. But no such deprivation can take place 
till they will have arrived at preferring other inte¬ 
rests than money, and at pursuing their favourite 
occupation with other views than of obtaining 
wealth. “ O, what shall I ever do without my 
currant leaves?” might the caterpillar exclaim. 
“ How shall I ever get rid of the day, if I must not 
crawl along the twigs any more ?” By the time it 
has done with crawling, it finds a pair of wings un¬ 
folding, which make crawling appear despicable in 
comparison. It is conscious, also, of a taste for 
nectar, which is better than currant-leaves, be they 
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of the juiciest. Men may safely dismiss all care 
about the future gratification of their tastes under 
new circumstances, as long as it happens to be the 
change of tastes which brings about the change of 
circumstances, the incompatibility between the two 
being lessened at every transition. 

As for the details of the future economy indi¬ 
cated, it will be time enough for them when the 
idea which now burns like a taper in scattered 
minds shall have caught, and spread, and lighted 
up all into an illumination sufficient to do the work 
by. Whenever a healthy hunger enables the po¬ 
pular mind to assimilate a great principle, there 
are always strong and skilful hands enough to do 
the requisite work. 


SECTION III. 

INTERCOURSE. 

The manners of the Americans (in America) are 
the best I ever saw: and these are seen to the 
greatest advantage in their homes, and as to the 
gentlemen, in travelling. But for the drawback of 
inferior health, I know of no such earthly paradise as 
some of the homes in which I have had the honour 
and blessing of spending portions of the two years 
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of my absence. The hospitality of the country is 
celebrated; but I speak now of more than usually 
meets the eye of a stranger; of the family manners, 
which travellers have rarely leisure or opportunity 
to observe. If I am asked what is the peculiar 
charm, I reply with some hesitation: there are so 
many. But I believe it is not so much the out¬ 
ward plenty, or the mutual freedom, or the sim¬ 
plicity of manners, or the incessant play of humour, 
which characterise the whole people, as the sweet 
temper which is diffused like sunshine over the 
land. They have been called the most good-tem¬ 
pered people in the world: and I think they must 
be so. The effect of general example is here most 
remarkable. I met, of course, with persons of 
irritable temperament; with hot-tempered, and 
with fidgetty people j with some who were disposed 
to despotism, and others to contradiction: but it 
was delightful to see how persons thus afflicted 
were enabled to keep themselves in order; were so 
wrought upon by the general example of cheerful 
helpfulness as to be restrained from clouding their 
homes by their moods. I have often wondered 
what the Americans make of European works of 
fiction in which ailing tempers are exhibited. Eu¬ 
ropean fiction does not represent such in half the 
extent and variety in which they might be truly 
and profitably exhibited: but I have often won- 
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dered what, the Americans make of them, such as 
they are. They possess the initiatory truth, in the 
variety of temperaments which exists among them¬ 
selves, as everywhere else; and in the moods of 
children: but the expansion of deformed tempers 
in grown people must strike them as monstrous 
caricatures. 

Of course, there must be some general influence 
which sweetens or restrains the temper of a whole 
nation, of the same Saxon race which is not every¬ 
where so amiable. I imagine that the practice of 
forbearance requisite in a republic is answerable 
for this pleasant peculiarity. In a republic, no 
man can in theory overbear his neighbour; nor, as 
he values his own rights, can he do it much or long 
in practice. If the moral independence of some, 
of many, sinks under this equal pressure from all 
sides, it is no little set-off against such an evil that 
the outbreaks of domestic tyranny are thereby re¬ 
strained; and that the respect for mutual rights 
which citizens have perpetually enforced upon them 
abroad, comes thence to be observed towards the 
weak and unresisting in the privacy of home. 

Some may find it difficult to reconcile this pre¬ 
valence of good temper with the amount of duelling 
in the United States; with the recklessness of life 
which is not confined to the semi-barbarous parts 
of the country. When it is understood that in New 
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Orleans there were fought, in 1834, more duels 
than there are days in the year, fifteen on one Sun¬ 
day morning; that in 1835, there were 102 duels 
fought in that city between the 1st of January and 
the end of April; and that no notice is taken of 
shooting in a quarrel; when the world remembers 
the duel between Clay and Randolph; that Hamil¬ 
ton fell in a duel; and several more such instances, 
there may be some wonder that a nation where 
such things happen, should be remarkably good- 
tempered. But New Orleans is no rule for any 
place but itself. The spirit of caste, and the fear 
of imputation, rage in that abode of heathen licen¬ 
tiousness. The duels there are, almost without ex¬ 
ception, between boys for frivolous causes. All 
but one of the 102 were so. And even on the spot, 
there is some feeling of disgust and shame at the 
extent of the practice. A Court of Honour was in¬ 
stituted for the restraint of the practice; of course, 
without effectual result. Its function degenerated 
into choosing weapons for the combatants, so that 
it ended by sanctioning, instead of repressing, duel¬ 
ling. Those who fight the most frequently and 
fatally are the French creoles, who use small 
swords. 

The extreme cases which afford the clearest 
reading of the folly and wickedness of the practice,— 
of the meanness of the fear which lies at the bottom 
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of it,—are producing their effect. The young men 
who go into the west to be the founders of new 
societies are in some instances taking their respon¬ 
sibility to heart, and resolving to use well their 
great opportunity for substituting a true for a false, 
a moral for a physical courage. The dreadful af¬ 
fair at Philadelphia, never to be forgotten there, 
when a quiet, inoffensive young man, the only child 
of a widowed mother, was forced out into the field, 
against his strongest remonstrances, made to stand 
up, and shot through the heart, could not but pro¬ 
duce its effect. One of the principal agents was 
degraded in the American navy, (but has been 
since reinstated,) and none of the parties concerned 
has ever stood as well with society as other men 
since. Hamilton’s fall, again, has opened men’s 
eyes to the philosophy of duelling, and is working 
to that purpose, more and more. At the time, 
it was pretty generally agreed that he could not 
help fighting; now, there are few who think so. 
His correspondence with his murderer,, previous to 
the duel, is remarkable. Having been told, on my 
entrance into the country, that Hamilton had been 
its “ greatest man,” I was interested in seeing 
what a greater than Washington could say in ex¬ 
cuse for risking his life in so paltry a way. I read 
his correspondence with Colonel Burr with pain. 
There is fear in every line of it; a complicated, 
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disgracefu 1 fear. He was obviously perishing be¬ 
tween two fears—of losing his life, and of not being 
able to guard his own honour against the attacks 
of a ruffian. Between these two fears he fell. I 
was talking over ih 1 correspondence with a duel¬ 
ling gentleman, “ O,” said he, “ Hamilton went 
out like a capuchin.” So the “ greatest man” did 
not obtain even that for which he threw away what 
he knew was considered the most valuable life m 
the country. This is as it should he. When con¬ 
tempt becomes the wages of slavery to a false idea 
of honour, it will cease to stand in the way of the 
true; and “ greatest men” will not end their lives 
in littleness. 

Certain extreme cases which occur on the semi- 
barbarous confines of the count* y come occasion¬ 
ally in aid of such lessons as those I have cited. A 
passenger on board the “ Henry Clay,” in which I 
ascended the Mississippi, showed in perfection the 
results of a false idea of honour. He belonged to 
one of the first families in Kentucky, had married 
well, and settled at Natchez, Mississippi. His 
wife was slandered by a resident of Natchez, who, 
refusing to retreat, was shot dead by the husband, 
who fled to Texas. The wife gathered their pro¬ 
perty together, followed her husband, was ship¬ 
wrecked below New Orleans, and lost all. Her 
wants were supplied by kind persons at New Or- 
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leans, and she was forwarded by diem to her des¬ 
tination, but soon died of cholera. Ho.v husband 
went up into Missouri, and settled in a remote part 
of it to practise law ; but with a suspicion that he 
was dogged by the relations of the man he had 
shot. One day he met a man muffled in a cloak, 
who engaged with him, shot him in both sides, and 
stabbed him with an Arkansas knife. The victim 
held the knife from wounding him mortally till 
help came, and his foe fled. The wounded man 
slowly recovered; but his right arm was so dis¬ 
abled as to compel him to postpone his schemes of 
revenge. He ascertained that his enemy had fled 
to Texas; followed him there; at length met him, 
one fine evening, riding, with his double-barrelled 
gun before him. They knew each other instantly: 
the double-barrelled gun was raised and pointed; 
but before it could be fired, its owner fell from the 
saddle, shot dead like the brother he had sought to 
avenge. The murderer was flying up the river 
once more when I saw him, not doubting that he 
should again be dogged by some relation of the 
brothers he had shot. Some of the gentlemen on 
board believed that if he surrendered himself at 
Natchez, he would be let off with little or no pu¬ 
nishment, and allowed to settle again in civilised 
society; but he was afraid of the gallows, and in¬ 
tended to join some fur company in the north-west. 
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if he could; and if he failed in this, to make him¬ 
self a chief of a tribe of wandering Indians. 

This story may be useful to those (if such there 
be) for whom the catastrophe of Hamilton is not 
strong enough. The two cases differ in degree, 
not in kind. 

That such hubbub as this is occasioned by a false 
idea of honour, and not by fault of temper, is made 
clear by the amiability shown by Americans, in all 
cases where their idea of honour is not concerned. 
In circumstances of failure and disappointment, 
delay, difficulty, and other provocation, they show 
great self-command. In all cases that I witnessed, 
from the New York fire, and baffled legislation, 
down to the being (i mired” in bad roads, they ap¬ 
peared to be proof against irritation. Sometimes 
this went further than I could quite understand. 

While travelling in Virginia, we were anxious 
one day to push on, and waste no time. Our “ ex¬ 
clusive extra” drew up before a single house, where 
we were to breakfast. We told the landlady that 
we were excessively hungry, and in some hurry, 
and that we should be obliged by her giving us any 
thing she happened to have cooked, without waiting 
for the best she could do for us. The woman was 
the picture of laziness, of the most formal kind. 
She kept us waiting till we thought of going on 
without eating. When summoned to table, at 
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length, we asked the driver to sit down with us, to 
save time. Nevur did I see a more ludicrous scene 
than that breakfast. ‘ The lady at the tea-tray, 
tossing the great bunch of peacocks’ feathers, to 
keep off the flies, and as solemn as Rhadamanthus. 
So was our whole party, for fear of laughter from 
which we should not be able to recover. Every¬ 
thing on the table was sour; it seemed as if stu¬ 
diously so. The conflict between our appetites and 
the disgust of the food was ridiculous. We all pre¬ 
sently gave up but the ravenous driver. He tried 
the bread, the coffee, the butter, and all were too 
sour for a second mouthful; so were the eggs, and 
the ham, and the steak. No one ate anything, and 
the charge was as preposterous as the delay; yet 
our paymaster made no objection to the way we 
were treated. When we were off again, 1 asked him 
why he had been so gracious as to appear satis¬ 
fied. 

“ This is a newly-opened road,” he replied; 
“ the people do not know yet how the world lives. 
They have probably no idea that there is better 
food than they set before us.” 

« But do not you think it would be a kindness 
to inform them ?” 

“ They did their best for us, and I should be 
sorry to hurt their feelings.” 

“ Then you would have them go through life on 
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bad food, and inflicting it on other people, lest 
their feelings should be hurt at their being told 
how to provide better. Do you suppose that all the 
travellers who come this way will be as tender of 
the lady’s feelings ?” 

“ Yes, I do. You see the driver took it very 
quietly.” 

When we were yet worse treated, however, just 
after, when spending a night at Woodstock, our pay¬ 
master did remonstrate, (though very tenderly,) and 
his remonstrance was received with great candour 
by the master of the house; his wife being the one 
most to blame. . 

With this forbearance is united the most cheer¬ 
ful and generous helpfulness. If a farmer is burned 
out, his neighbours collect, and never leave him 
till he is placed in a better house than the one he 
has lost. His barns, in like case, are filled with 
contributions from their crops. Though there is 
nothing that men prize there so much as time, 
there is nothing that they are more ready to give 
to the service of others. Their prevalent gene¬ 
rosity in the giving of money is known, and suffi¬ 
ciently estimated, considering how plentiful wealth 
is in the country. The expenditure of time, 
thought, and ingenuity, is a far better test of the 
temper from which the helpfulness proceeds. I 
am sorry that it is impossible to describe what this 
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temper is in America; its manifestations being too 
incessant and minute for description. If this great 
virtue could be exhibited as clearly as it is pos¬ 
sible to exhibit their faults, the heart of society 
would warm towards the Americans more readily 
than it has ever been alienated from them by their 
own faults, or the ill-offices of strangers. 

It seems to me that the Americans are generally 
unaware how one bad habit of their own, springing 
out of this very temper, goes to aggravate the evil 
offices of strangers. It is to me the most promi¬ 
nent of their bad habits; but one so likely to be 
cured by their being made aware of it, that I cannot 
but wish that some of the English vituperation 
which has been expended upon tobacco and its ef¬ 
fects had been directed upon the far more serious 
fault of flattery. It will be seen at once how the 
practice of flattery is almost a necessary result of 
the combination of a false idea of honour with 
kindliness of temper. Its prevalence is so great as 
to tempt one to call it a necessary result. There 
is no getting out of the way of it. A gentleman, 
who was a depraved school-boy, a fiendish husband, 
father, and slave-owner, whose reputation for bru¬ 
tality was as extensive as the country, was eulo¬ 
gized in the newspapers at his death. Every book 
that comes out is exalted to the skies. The pub¬ 
lic orators flatter the people: the people flatter 
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the orators. Clergymen praise their flocks; and 
the flocks stand amazed at the excellence of their 
clergymen. Sunday-school teachers admire their 
pupils; and the scholars magnify their teachers. As 
to guests, especially from abroad, hospitality re¬ 
quires that some dark corner should be provided in 
every room where they may look when their own 
praises are being told to their own faces. Even in 
families, where, if anywhere, it must be under¬ 
stood that love cannot be sweetened by praise, there 
is a deficiency of that modesty, “ simplicity and 
godly sincerity,” in regard to mutual estimate, which 
the highest fidelity of affection inspires. 

Passing over the puerility and vulgarity of the 
practice,—I think, if the Americans were con¬ 
vinced of its selfishness,—of its being actually a 
breach of benevolence, they would exercise the 
same command over their tongues that they do over 
their tempers, and suppress painful praises, as they 
rise to the lips. It was pleaded to me that the 
admiration is real, the praise sincere. Be it so: 
but why are they to be expressed, more than any 
other real thoughts whose expression would give 
pain? Let the admiration by all means be en¬ 
joyed : but what a pity to destroy sympathy with 
the person admired, by talking on the very subject 
at which sympathy must cease! Is it not clear 
that if praise be not painful to the person praised, 
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it must be injurious? If he be modest, it is tor¬ 
ture : if not, it is poison.*) Or, if there be a third 
case, and it is indifferent, such indifference to the 
praise is very nearly allied to contempt for the 
praiser.^ When once the decencies of friendship 
"are violated, and the modesty of mutual estimate is 
gone, the holiness of friendship is gone too j and 
there is every danger that selfish, conscious passion 
will overbear unconscious, disinterested affection. 
Enough. I would only put it to any person whe¬ 
ther the friendship he values most is not that which 
is least coarsened by praise; and in which he and 
his friend are led the least frequently to think of 
their opinion of each other. I would put it to the 
intimates of such a man as Dr. Channing, for in¬ 
stance, whether their warmest affections do not 
spring towards and repose upon him in the deli¬ 
cious certainty, that while he is sympathising with 
every pure and true emotion, he will refrain from 
disturbing its flow by introducing a consciousness, 
a self and mutual reference, from which it is the 
highest privilege in life to escape. Praise may 
help some common-minded persons over the diffi¬ 
culties of a new and superficial intercourse: at 
least, so I am told: but intimate communion and 
permanent friendship require a purity and repose 
with which the interchange of expressed admiration 
is absolutely incompatible. 
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With regard to the spirit of intercourse, nothing 
more remains to be said here, but that the frank¬ 
ness practised in private life, within the doors of 
home, is as remarkable as the caution and reserve 
which prevail elsewhere. Nothing can be more 
delightful than the familiarity and confidence with 
which I was invariably treated; and to which I 
saw few exceptions in the cases of other persons. 
Everything was discussed in every house I staid 
in: religion, philosophy, literature; and, with quite 
as much freedom, character, public and private, 
national and individual. The language being the 
same as my own, I was apt to forget that I was on 
my travels, till some visitor dropped in whose in¬ 
quiries how I liked the country reminded me that 
I was a foreigner. Even now, having performed 
the voyage home, and having all manner of evi¬ 
dence that I have left the country three thousand 
miles behind me, I find it difficult to bring in my 
personal friends as elements of the society whose 
condition I am pondering. They are too like bro¬ 
thers and sisters to be subjects for analysis: and 1 
perpetually feel the want of them at hand, to assist 
me by their controverting or corroborating judg¬ 
ments. They and I know what their homes are, 
and how happy we have been in them: and this is 
all that in my affection for them 1 can say of their 
domestic life, without putting a force upon their 
feelings and my own. 
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If I am not much mistaken, society in the new 
world is wakening up, under the stimulus of the 
slave-question, to r. sense of its want of practical 
freedom, owing to its too great regard to opinion. 
The examples of those who can and do assert and 
maintain their liberty in these times of fiery trial, 
are venerable and beautiful in the eyes of the young. 
Those in the cities who have grown old in the 
practice of mistrust are unconscious of the extent 
of their privations: but the free yeomanry, and the 
youth of the towns, have an eye for the right, and a 
heart for the true, amid the mists and subtleties in 
which truth and liberty have been of late involved. 
The young men of Boston, especially, seem to be 
roused: and it is all-important that they should 
be. Boston is looked to throughout the Union, as 
the superior city she believes herself to be: and 
nowhere is the entrance upon life more perilous to 
the honesty and consistency of young aspirants 
after the public service. Massachusetts is the 
head-quarters of federalism. Federalism is re¬ 
ceding before democracy, even there; but that 
State has still a federal majority. A Massachusetts 
man has little chance of success in public life, un¬ 
less he starts a federalist: and he has no chance of 
rising above a certain low point, unless, when he 
reaches that point, he makes a transition into de¬ 
mocracy. The trial is too great for the moral in- 
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dependence of most ambitious men: and it fixes 
the eyes of the world on the youth of Boston. 
They are watched, that it may be seen whether 
they who now burn with ardour for complete 
freedom will hereafter “ reverence the dreams of 
their youth,” or sink down into cowardice, apathy, 
and intolerance, as they reach the middle of life. 

• If they will only try, they will find how great are 
the ease and peace attendant on the full exercise of 
rights, even though it should shut the career of 
politics, and possibly of wealth, against them for a 
time. If they will look in the faces of the few who 
dare to live in the midst of Boston as freely as if 
they were in the centre of the prairies, they will see 
in those countenances a brightness and serenity 
which a sense of mere safety could never impart. 
The pursuit of safety,—safety from outward detri¬ 
ment,—;is of all in this world the most hopeless. 
The only attainable safety is that which usually 
bears another name,—repose in absolute truth. 
Where there is a transparency of character which 
defies misrepresentation, a faith in men which 
disarms suspicion, an intrepidity which overawes 
malice, and a spirit of love which wins confidence, 
there is safety; and in nothing short of all these. 
If any of them are deficient, in the same propor¬ 
tion does safety give place to danger; and no sub¬ 
stitution of prudence will be of more than tempo- 
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rarj avail. Prudence is now reigning supreme 
over the elderly classes of Boston generally, and 
too many of the young. Independence is animating 
the rest. It remains to be seen which will have 
succumbed when the present youth of the city shall 
have become her legislators, magistrates, and social 
representatives. 

As a specimen of the thoughts and feelings of 
some on the spot, I give the following. 

“ Liberty of thought and opinion is strenuously 
maintained: in this proud land it has become almost 
a wearisome cant: our speeches and journals, reli¬ 
gious and political, are made nauseous by the vapid 
and vain-glorious reiteration. But does it, after all, 
characterise any community among us ? Is there 
any one to which a qualified observer shall point, 
and say, There opinion is free? On the contrary, 
is it not a fact, a sad and deplorable fact, that in 
no land on this earth is the mind more fettered 
than it is here? that here what we call public 
opinion has set up a despotism, such as exists no¬ 
where else ? Public opinion,—a tyrant, sitting in 
the dark, wrapt up in mystification and vague 
terrors of obscurity; deriving power no one knows 
from whom; like an Asian monarch, unapproach¬ 
able, unimpeachable, undethronable, perhaps ille¬ 
gitimate,—but irresistible in its power to quell 
thought, to repress action, to silence conviction,— 
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and bringing the timid perpetually under an un¬ 
worthy bondage of mean fear to some impostor 
opinion, some noisy judgment, which gets astride 
on the popular breath for a day, and controls, 
through the lips of impudent folly, the speech and 
actions of the wise. From this influence and rule, 
from this bondage to opinion, no community, as 
such, is free; though doubtless individuals are. 
But your community, brethren, based on the prin¬ 
ciples which you profess, is bound to be so.” * 

So much for the spirit of intercourse. As for the 
modes in which the spirit is manifested, their agree¬ 
ableness, or the contrary, is a matter of taste. No 
nation can pretend to judge another’s manners; for 
the plain reason that there is no standard to judge 
by: and if an individual attempts to pronounce 
upon them, his sentence amounts to nothing more 
than a declaration of his own particular taste. If 
such a declaration from an individual is of any con¬ 
sequence, I am ready to acknowledge that the 
American manners please me, on the whole, better 
than any that I have seen. 

The circumstances which strike a stranger un¬ 
pleasantly are the apparent coldness and indiffer¬ 
ence of persons in hotels and shops; the use of 
tobacco, and consequent spitting; the tone of voice, 

* Sober Thoughts on the State of the Times. Boston, 1835, 
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especially among the New England ladies; and at 
first, but not afterwards, the style of conversation. 
The great charm is the exquisite mutual respect 
and kindliness. 

Of the tobacco and its consequences, I will say 
nothing but that the practice is at too bad a pass to 
leave hope that anything that could be said in books 
would work a cure. If the floors of boarding-houses, 
and the decks of steam-boats, and the carpets of the 
Capitol, do not sicken the Americans into a reform; 
if the warnings of physicians are of no avail, what 
remains to be said ? I dismiss the nauseous sub¬ 
ject. 

A great unknown pleasure remains to be expe¬ 
rienced by the Americans in the well-modulated, 
gentle, healthy, cheerful voices of women. It is 
incredible that there should not, in all time to 
come, be any other alternative than that which now 
exists, between a whine and a twang. When the 
health of the American women improves, their 
voices will improve. In the meantime, they are 
unconscious how the effect of their remarkable 
and almost universal beauty is injured by their 
mode of speech. 

The peculiarity is less remarkable in manly con¬ 
versation. The conversation of the gentlemen 
strikes one at first as being dull and prosy. They 
converse with much evenness of tone, slowly and at 
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great length: so as to leave the observer without 
any surprise that the Americans think English con¬ 
versation hasty, sharp, and rough. I found also a 
prevalent idea that conversation is studied as an art 
in England: and many of my friends were so posi¬ 
tive on this point as to make me doubt the correct¬ 
ness of my own conviction that it is not so. If there 
be any such study, I can only say that I have de¬ 
tected no instances of it; nor did the idea ever 
enter my mind except in reading of Lady Angelica 
Headingham, in ‘ Patronage/ In the whole course 
of my life, perhaps, I never met with so many parti¬ 
cular instances of an artificial mode of conversing 
as during the two years that I was in America: but 
I could see the reason in every case; and that all 
were exceptions to the rule of natural though pecu¬ 
liar communication. The conversation of the great 
public men was generally more instructive than 
pleasing, till they forgot that they were public men, 
and talked on other things than public affairs. One 
could never conceal that he designed to effect a 
particular persuasion in your mind: a design against 
which all the listener’s faculties are sure to rise up 
in instant rebellion. Another did not intend you 
should see that he was speaking from a map of the 
subject in his brain ; bringing contrasts and com¬ 
parisons to bear, as it might seem accidentally, upon 
your imagination. Two or three or more, willing 
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to conceal from themselves, I really believe, as well 
as from the stranger, that logic is not their forte, 
dart off after every will-o’-the-wisp of an analogy; 
and talk almost wholly in figures. This is bad 
policy; for some of the figures were so beautiful 
and apparently illustrative, as to fix the attention, 
instead of passing over the ear, and give one time 
to discover that they were not satisfactory. The 
most remarkable instances of this were in the south, 
where I had the pleasure of hearing more of every 
thing than of logic. Perhaps the most singular 
style of all was one which struck me so much that 
I wrote down pages of it for subsequent study-a 
slow, impressive style, a succession of clever figures, 
a somewhat pompous humour, and a wrapping 
round of inconvenient considerations with an impe¬ 
netrable cloud of the plainest-seeming words. The 
gushing talk of Judge Story, the brimmings of a 
full head and heart, natural, lively, fresh, issuing 
from the supposition that you can understand, and 
wish to understand everything that is interesting 
to him, and from a simple psychological curiosity, 
is perfectly delightful after the measured commu¬ 
nications of some other public men. 

I may here mention Dr. Channing’s conversation. 
I do so because it has been the occasion of his being 
much misunderstood and consequently misrepre¬ 
sented. I never knew a case where the conversation 
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of an individual did him so much injustice at first, and 
such eminent service in the affections of his hearers 
at last. Unfortunately, those who report him gene¬ 
rally see him only once or twice; and then they are 
pretty sure to leave him with less real knowledge of 
him than they probably had three thousand miles off. 
This circumstance may justify my speaking here of 
one whom I revere and regard too much to feel it easy 
to say anything of him publicly beyond the mere 
testimony which it is an honour to bear to such 
men. Dr. Channing has an unfortunate habit of 
suiting his conversation to the supposed state of 
mind of the person he is conversing with, or to that 
person’s supposed knowledge on a subject on which 
he wants information. The adaptation, not being 
natural, cannot be true, and something is thus given 
out which is the reflection of nobody’s mind; and 
the conversation is fruitless or worse. This is 
merely a habit of drawing out. If the visitor goes 
away upon this, he reports the things which are 
reported of Dr. Channing's opinions; which are no 
more like his than they are like Aristotle’s. If the 
visitor stays long enough, or comes again often 
enough to catch some of his thoughts as they issue 
from his heart, he finds a strange power in them to 
move and kindle. His words become deeds when 
they proceed from impulse. Not a tone nor a syl¬ 
lable can be ever forgotten. The reason is that 
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unseen things are to him realities; and material 
things are but shadows. After continued and open 
communication with him, it becomes an inexpli¬ 
cable wonder that anything but truth, justice, and 
charity should be made objects of serious pursuit in 
the world. 

Mr. Madison’s conversation has been already 
mentioned as being full of graces. The sprightli¬ 
ness, rapidity, and variety were remarkable in a man 
of eighty-four, confined to two rooms, and subject 
to various infirmities. He was a highly favourable 
specimen of the accomplished gentleman of the 
revolutionary times. 

There are persons whom it seems to myself 
strange to name in this connexion, when there are 
things in them which I value much more highly 
than their eloquence. But as eloquent beyond all 
others, they must be mentioned here. I refer to 
Dr. and Mrs. Follen, late of Boston.—Dr. Follen is 
a German: well known in Germany for his patriot¬ 
ism ; as troublesome to its princes as animating to 
their subjects. He has been thirteen years in 
America, and seven years a citizen of Massachu¬ 
setts. His mastery of the language has been per¬ 
fect for some years: but, as he brought a rich and 
matured mind to the first employment of it, he uses 
it differently from any to whom it is the mother 
tongue. It is an instrument of extraordinary power 
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in his hands, as a mere instrument. But he is a man 
of le? .ing which I do not pretend to estimate in any 
depaitment. The great mass of his knowledge is 
vivified by a spirit which seems to have passed 
through all human experiences, appropriating what¬ 
ever is true and pure, and leaving behind all else. 
With not only a religious love of liberty, but an 
unerring perception of the true principle of liberty 
in every case as it arises, with an intrepidity which 
excites rage where his gentleness is not known, and 
a gentleness which disarms those who fear his in¬ 
trepidity, he is the most valuable acquisition that 
the United States, in their present condition, can 
well be conceived to have appropriated from the 
Old World, in the person of an individual citizen. 
I certainly think him the most remarkable, 
and the greatest man I saw in the country. Dr. 
Follen has pledged himself to the anti-slavery 
cause; and declared himself in other ways in 
favour of freedom of thought, action, and speech, 
so as to make himself feared, — (or rather his 
opinions, for no one can fear himself.)—by some 
of the society of his State in whom the idea of ho¬ 
nour most wants rectifying: but, as he becomes 
more known to the true-hearted among his fellow- 
citizens, he will be regarded by them all with the 
pride and admiration, mixed with tender affection, 
which he inspires in those who have the honour and 
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blessing of being his frienda He has married a 
Boston lady; a woman of genius, and of those large 
and kindly affections which are its natural element. 
What the intercourses of their home are, their 
guests can never forget; nor ever describe. 

The most common mode of conversation in / 
America I should distinguish as prosy, but withal / 
rich and droll. For some weeks, I found it diffi- 
cult to keep awake during the entire reply to any ( 
question I happened to ask. The person ques- j 
tioned seemed to feel himself put upon his con- I 
science to give a full, true, and particular reply; 
and so he went back as near to the Deluge as the 
subject would admit, and forward to the millennium, 
taking care to omit nothing of consequence in the 
interval. There was, of course, one here and 
there, as there is everywhere, to tell me precisely 
what I knew before, and omit what I most want¬ 
ed: but this did not happen often: and I pre¬ 
sently found the information I obtained in conver¬ 
sation so full, impartial, and accurate, and the 
shrewdness and drollery with which it was convey¬ 
ed so amusing, that I became a great admirer of 
the American way of talking before six months 
were over. Previous to that time, a gentleman in 
the same house with me expressed pleasantly his 
surprise at my asking so few questions: saying that 
if he came to England, he should be asking ques¬ 
tions all day long. I told him that there was no 
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need of my seeking information as long as more 
was given me in the course of the day than my 
head would carry. I did not tell him that I had not 
power of attention sufficient for such information 
as came in answer to my own desire. I can scarce¬ 
ly believe now that I ever felt such a difficulty. 

They themselves are, however, aware of their 
tendency to length, and also to something of the 
literal dulness which Charles Lamb complains of 
in relation to the Scotch. They have stories of 
American travellers which exceed all I ever heard 
of them anywhere else: such as that an American 
gentleman, returned from Europe, was asked how 
he liked Rome: to which he replied that Rome 
was a fine city; but that he must acknowledge he 
thought the public buildings were very much out 
of repair. Again, it is told against a lady that she 
made some undeniably true remarks on a sermon 
she heard. A preacher, discoursing on the blind¬ 
ness of men to the future, remarked “ how few 
men, in building a house, consider that a coffin 
is to go down the stairs!” The lady observed 
with much emphasis, on coming out, that minis¬ 
ters had got into the strangest way of choosing 
subjects for the pulpit! It was true that wide stair¬ 
cases are a great convenience: but she did think 
Christian ministers might find better subjects to 
preach upon than narrow staircases. And so forth. 
An eminent Senator told me that he was too often 
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on the one horn or the other of a dilemma: some¬ 
times a gentleman getting up in the Senate, and talk¬ 
ing as if he would never sit down: and sometimes 
a gentleman sitting down in his study, and talking 
as if he would never get up. 

Yet there is an epigrammatic turn in the talk 
of those who have never heard of “ the art of 
conversation” which is supposed to be studied 
by the English. A reverend divine,—no other 
than Dr. Channing,—was one day paying toll, 
when he perceived a notice of gin, rum, tobacco, 
&c., on a board which bore a strong resemblance 
to a grave-stone. “ I am glad to see,” said the 
Dr. to the girl who received the toll, “ that you 
have been burying those things.”—“ And if we 
had,” said the girl, “ 1 don’t doubt you would 
have gone chief mourner.” 

Some young men, travelling on horseback among 
the White Mountains, became inordinately thirsty, 
and stopped for milk at a house by the road-side. 
They emptied every basin that was offered, and 
still wanted more. The woman of the house at 
length brought an enormous bowl of milk, and set 
it down on the table, saying, “ One would think, 
gentlemen, you had never been weaned.” 

Of the same kind was the reply made by a gen¬ 
tleman of Virginia to a silly question by a lady. 
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“ Who made the Natural Bridge?”—“ God knows, 
madam.” 

I was struck with repeated instances of new 
versions, generally much improved, of old fables. 
I think the following an improvement upon Sour 
Grapes. Noah warned his neighbours of what was 
coming, and why he was building his ark; but no¬ 
body minded him. When people on the high 
grounds were up to their chins, an old acquaint¬ 
ance of Noah’s was very eager to be taken into the 
ark: but Noah refused again and again. “ Well,” 
said the man, when he found it was in vain, <{ go, 
get along, you and your old ark ! I don’t believe 
we are going to have much of a shower.” I tried 
to ascertain whether this story was American. I 
could trace it no further off than Plymouth, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

There cannot be a stronger contrast than be¬ 
tween the fun and simplicity of the usual domes¬ 
tic talk of the United States, and the solemn pe¬ 
dantry of which the extremest examples are to 
be found there; exciting as much ridicule at home 
as they possibly can elsewhere. I was solemnly 
assured by a gentleman that I was quite wrong on 
some point, because I differed from him. Every¬ 
body laughed: when he went on, with the utmost 
gravity, to inform us that there had been a time 
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when he believed, like other people, that he might 
be mistaken; but that experience had convinced 
him that he never was; and he had in consequence 
cast behind him the fear of error. I told him I 
was afraid the place he lived in must be terribly 
dull,—having an oracle in it to settle everything. 
He replied that the worst of it was, other people 
were not so convinced of his being always in the 
right as he was himself. There was no joke here. 
He is a literal and serious-minded man. Another 
gentleman solemnly remarked upon the weather of 
late having been “ uncommonly mucilaginous.” 
Another pointed out to me a gentleman on board a 
steam-boat as “ a blue stocking of the first class.” 
A lady asked me many questions about my emotions 
at Niagara, to which I gave only one answer of 
which she could make anything. “ Did you not,” 
was her last inquiry, “ long to throw yourself 
down, and mingle with your mother earth?”— 
“ No.”—Another asked me whether I did not 
think the sea might inspire vast and singular 
ideas.—Another, an instructress of youth, in ex¬ 
amining my ear-trumpet, wanted to know whether 
its length made any difference in its efficiency. On 
my answering, “ None at all”—“O certainly not,” 
said she, very deliberately; “ for, sound being a 
material substance, can only be overcome by a su¬ 
perior force.” The mistakes of unconscious igno- 
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ranee should be passed over with a silent smile: 
but affectation should be exposed, as a service to a 
young society. 

I rarely, if ever, met with instances of this pe¬ 
dantry among the yeomanry or mechanic classes; 
or among the young. The most numerous and the 
worst pedants were middle-aged ladies. One in¬ 
stance struck me as being unlike anything that 
could happen in England. A literary and very 
meritorious village mantua-maker declared that it 
was very hard if her gowns did not fit the ladies of 
the neighbourhood. She had got the exact pro¬ 
portions of the Venus de Medici, to make them 
by: and what more r-ould she do? Again. A 
sempstress was anxious that her employer should 
request me to write something about Mount Au¬ 
burn : (the beautiful cemetery near Boston.) Upon 
her being questioned as to what kind of composi¬ 
tion she had in her fancy, she said she would have 
Mount Auburn considered under three points of 
view :—as it was on the day of creation,—as it is 
now,—as it will be on the day of resurrection. I 
liked the idea so well that I got her to write it 
for me, instead of my doing it for her. 

As for the peculiarities of language of which so 
much has been made,—I am a bad judge: but the 
fact is, I should have passed through the country 
almost without observing any, if my attention had 
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not been previously directed to them. Next to the 
well-known use of the word “ sick,” instead of 
“ ill,” (in which they are undoubtedly right,) none 
struck me so much as the few following. They 
use the word “ handsome” much more extensively 
than we do: saying that Webster made a handsome 
speech in the Senate: that a lady talks handsome¬ 
ly, (eloquently:) that a book sells handsomely. 
A gentleman asked me on the Catskill Mountain, 
whether I thought the sun handsomer there than 
at New York. When they speak of a fine woman, 
they refer to mental or moral, not at all to physi¬ 
cal superiority. The effect was strange, after be¬ 
ing told, here and there, that I was about to see a 
very fine woman, to meet in^ such cases almost 
the only plain women I saw in the country. 
Another curious circumstance is, that this is almost 
the only connexion in which the word woman is 
used. This noble word, spirit-stirring as it passes 
over English ears, is in America banished, and 
“ ladies” and “ females” substituted: the one to 
English taste mawkish and vulgar; the other in¬ 
distinctive and gross. So much for difference of 
taste. The effect is odd. After leaving the men’s 
wards of the prison at Nashville, Tennessee, I 
asked the warden whether he would not let me see 
the women. “ We have no ladies here, at present, 
madam. “ We have never had but two ladies, who 
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were convicted for stealing a steak; but, as it ap¬ 
peared that they were deserted by their husbands, 
and in want, they were pardoned.” A lecturer, 
discoursing on the characteristics of women, is 
said to have expressed himself thus. “ Who were 
last at the cross ? Ladies. Who were first at the 
sepulchre ? Ladies.” 

A few other ludicrous expressions took me by 
surprise occasionally. A gentleman in the west, 
who had been discussing monarchy and republican¬ 
ism in a somewhat original way, asked me if I 
would “ swap” my king for his. We were often told 
that it was “a dreadful fine day;” and a girl at 
a hotel pronounced my trumpet to be “ terrible 
handy.”* In the back of Virginia these superla¬ 
tive expressions are the most rife. A man who 
was extremely ill, in agonizing pain, sent for a 
friend to come to him. Before the friend arrived, 
the pain was relieved, but the patient felt much re¬ 
duced by it. “How do you find yourself?” in¬ 
quired the friend. “ I’m powerful weak; but cruel 
easy.” 

The Kentucky bragging is well known. It is so 
ingenious as to be very amusing sometimes: but 
too absurd in the mouth of a dull person. One 

This reminds me of a singular instance of confusion of ideas. 
The landlady of a hotel declared my trumpet to be the best in¬ 
vention she had ever seen : better than spectacles. Query, better 
for what ? 
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such was not satisfied with pointing out to me how 
fine the woods were, but informed me that the in¬ 
timate texture of the individual leaves was finer 
and richer in Kentucky than anywhere else. I 
much prefer the off-hand air with which a dashing 
Kentuckian intimates to you the richness of the 
soil; saying “ if you plant a nail at night, ’twill 
come up a spike next morning.” 

However much may be the fault of strangers, in 
regard to the coldness of manners which is com¬ 
plained of in those who serve travellers in Ame¬ 
rica, and however soon it may be dissipated by a 
genial address on the part of the stranger, it cer¬ 
tainly is very disagreeable at the first moment. 
We invariably found ourselves well-treated; and 
in no instance that I remember failed to dissipate 
the chill by showing that we were ready to help 
ourselves, and to be sociable. The instant we at¬ 
tacked the reserve, it gave way. But I do not 
wonder that strangers who are not prepared to 
make the concession, and especially gentlemen tra¬ 
velling from hotel to hotel, find the constraint ex¬ 
tremely irksome. It should never be forgotten 
that it is usually a matter of necessity or of fa¬ 
vour, seldom of choice, (except in the towns,) that 
the wife and daughters of American citizens ren¬ 
der service to travellers. Such a breaking in upon 
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their domestic quiet, such an exposure to the so¬ 
ciety of casual travellers, must be so distasteful to 
them generally as to excuse any apparent want of 
cordiality. Some American travellers, won by the 
empressement of European waiters, declare them¬ 
selves as willing to pay for civility as for their din¬ 
ner. I acknowledge a different taste. I had ra¬ 
ther have indifference than civility which bears a 
reference to the bill: but. I prefer to either the cor¬ 
diality which brightens up at your offer to make 
your own bed, mend your own fire, &c.—the cor¬ 
diality which brings your hostess into your parlour, 
to draw her chair, and be sociable, not only by 
asking where you are going, but by telling you all 
that interests her in her neighbourhood. A girl at 
a Meadville hotel, in Pennsylvania, urged us to 
change our route, that we might visit some friends 
of hers,—“ a beautiful bachelor that had lately lost 
his wife, and his fine son”—to whom she would 
give us a letter of introduction. At Maysville, 
Kentucky, the landlady sent repeated apologies for 
not being able to wait on us herself, her attendance 
being necessary at the bedside of her sick 
child. On our expressing our concern that, in 
such circumstances, she should trouble herself 
about us, her substitute said we were very unlike 
the generality of travellers who came. The ladies 
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were usually offended if the landlady did not wait 
upon them herself, and would not open or shut 
the window with their own hands; but rang to have 
the landlady to do it for them. Such persons have 
probably been accustomed to be waited on by 
slaves; or, perhaps, not at all; so that they like to 
make the most of the opportunity. Our landlady at 
Nashville, Tennessee, treated us extremely well; 
and on parting kissed the ladies of the party all 
round. 

I had an early lesson in the art of distinguishing 
coldness from inhospitality. Our party of six was 
traversing the State of New York. We left Syra¬ 
cuse at dawn one morning, intending to breakfast 
at Skaneatles. By the time we reached Elbridge, 
however, having been delayed on the road, we 
were too hungry to think of going further without 
food. An impetuous young Carolinian, who was 
of the party, got out first, and returned to say we 
had better proceed; for the house and the people 
looked so cold, we should never be able to achieve 
a comfortable meal. Caring less, however, for 
comfort than for any sort of meal, we persisted in 
stopping.—The first ^room we were shown into was 
wet, and had no fire; and we were already shiver¬ 
ing with cold. I could discern that the family 
were clearing out of the next room. It was offered 
to us, and logs were piled upon the fire. Two of 
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the young women, in cotton gowns and braided 
and bowed hair, followed their mother into the 
cooking apartment, sailing about with quiet move¬ 
ments and solemn faces. Two more staid in the 
room; and, after putting up their hair before the 
glass in our presence, began to arrange the table, 
knitting between times. One or another was al¬ 
most all the while sitting with us, knitting, and re¬ 
plying with grave simplicity to our conversation. 
Presently, one of the best breakfasts we had in 
America was ready: a pie-dish full of buttered 
toast; hot biscuits and coffee; beef-steak, apple¬ 
sauce, hot potatoes, cheese, butter, and two large 
dishes of eggs. We were attentively waited upon 
by the four knitting young ladies and their knit¬ 
ting mother, and kindly dismissed with a charge 
of only two dollars and a quarter for the whole 
party. “ Did you ever see such girls ?” cried the 
young Carolinian, just landed from Europe: 
“ stepping about like four captive princesses!” 
We all called out that we would not hear a word 
against the young ladies. They had treated us 
with all kindness; and no one could tell whether 
their reserve was any greater than their situation 
and circumstances require. 

So much more has naturally been observed by 
travellers of American manners in stages and 
sream-boats than in private-houses, that all has 
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been said, over and over again, that the subject de¬ 
serves. I need only testify that I do not think the 
Americans eat faster than other people, on the 
whole. The celerity at hotel-tables is remarkable; 
but so it is in stage-coach travellers in England, 
who are allowed ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour for dining. In private houses, I was never 
aware of being hurried. The cheerful, uninter¬ 
mitting civility of all gentlemen travellers, through¬ 
out the country, is very striking to a stranger. The 
degree of consideration shown to women is, in my 
opinion, greater than is rational, or good for either 
party; but the manners of an American stage¬ 
coach might afford a valuable lesson and example 
to many classes of Europeans who have a high opi¬ 
nion of their own civilisation. I do not think it 
rational or fair that every gentleman, whether old 
or young, sick or well, weary or untired, should, 
as a matter of course, yield up the best places in 
the stage to any lady passenger. I do not think it 
rational or fair that five gentlemen should ride on 
the top of the coach, (where there is no accommo¬ 
dation for holding on, and no resting-place for the 
feet,) for some hours of a July day in Virginia, that 
a young lady, who was slightly delicate, might have 
room to lay up her feet, and change her posture as 
she pleased. It is obvious that, if she was not 
strong enough to travel on common terms in the 
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stage, her family should have travelled in an extra; 
or staid behind; or done anything rather than 
allow five persons to risk their health, and sacri¬ 
fice their comfort, for the sake of one. Whatever 
may be the good moral effects of such self-renun¬ 
ciation on the tempers of the gentlemen, the cus¬ 
tom is very injurious to ladies. Their travelling 
manners are anything but amiable. While on a 
journey, women who appear well enough in their 
homes, present all the characteristics of spoiled 
children. Screaming and trembling at the appre¬ 
hension of danger are not uncommon: but there 
is something far worse in the cool selfishness with 
which they accept the best of everything, at any 
sacrifice to others, and usually, in the south and 
west, without a word or look of acknowledgment. 
They are as like spoiled children when the gen¬ 
tlemen are not present to be sacrificed to them;— 
in the inn parlour, while waiting for meals or the 
stage; and in the cabin of a steam-boat. I never 
saw any manner so repulsive as that of many Ame¬ 
rican ladies on board steam-boats. They look as 
if they supposed you mean to injure them, till you 
show to the contrary. The suspicious side-glance, 
or the full stare; the cold, immovable observa¬ 
tion; the bristling self-defence the moment you 
come near; the cool pushing to get the best 
places,—everything said and done without the 
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least trace of trust or cheerfulness,—these are the 
disagreeable consequences of the ladies being 
petted and humoured as they are. The New 
England ladies, who are compelled by their supe¬ 
rior numbers to depend less upon the care of 
others, are for happier and pleasanter companions in 
a journey than those of the rest of the country. This 
shows the evil to be altogether superinduced: and 
I always found that if I could keep down my spirit, 
and show that I meant no harm, the apathy began 
to melt, the pretty ladies forgot their self-defence, 
and appeared somewhat like what I conclude they 
are at home, when managing their affairs, in the 
midst of familiar circumstances. If these ladies 
would but inquire of themselves what it is that 
they are afraid of, and whether there is any reason 
why people should be less cheerful, less obliging, 
and less agreeable, when casually brought into the 
society of fifty people, whose comfort depends 
mainly on their mutual good offices, than among 
half-a-dozen neighbours at home, they might re¬ 
move an unpleasant feature of the national man¬ 
ners, and add another to the many charms of their 
country. 

Much might be said of village manners in Ame¬ 
rica : but Miss Sedgwick’s pictures of them in her 
two best works, “ Home,” and “ The Rich Poor 
Man, and the Poor Rich Man,” are so true and 
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so beautiful, and so sure of being well-known 
where they have not already reached, that no more 
is necessary than to mention them as some of the 
best and sweetest pictures of manners in existence. 
To the English reader they are full as interesting 
as to Americans, from the purity and fidelity of 
the democratic spirit which they breathe through¬ 
out. The woman who so appreciates the blessing 
of living in such a society as she describes, de¬ 
serves the honour of being the first to commend it 
to the affections of humanity. 

The manners of the wealthy classes depend, of 
course, upon the character of their objects and 
interests: but they are not, on the whole, so agree¬ 
able as those of their less opulent neighbours. 
The restless ostentation of such as live for gran¬ 
deur and show is vulgar;—as I have said, the only 
vulgarity to be seen in the country. Nothing can 
exceed the display of it at watering-places. At 
Rockaway, on Long Island, I saw in one large 
room, while the company was waiting for dinner, 
a number of groups which would have made a 
good year’s income for a clever caricaturist. If 
any lady, with an eye and a pencil adequate to the 
occasion, would sketch the phenomena of affecta¬ 
tion that might be seen in one day in the piazza 
and drawing-room at Rockaway, she might be a 
useful censor of manners. But the task would 
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be too full of sorrow and shame for any one with 
the true republican spirit. For my own part, I 
felt bewildered in such company. It was as if I 
had been set down on a kind of debatable land 
between the wholly imaginary society of the so- 
called fashionable novels of late years, and the 
broad sketches of citizen-life given by Madame 
D'Arblay. It was like nothing real. When I saw 
the young ladies tricked out in the most expensive 
finery, flirting over the backgammon-board, tripping 
affectedly across the room, languishing with a 
seventy-dollar cambric handkerchief, starting up in 
ecstasy at the entrance of a baby; the mothers as 
busy with affectations of another kind; and the 
brothers sidling hither and thither, now with assi¬ 
duity, and now with nonchalance; and no one im¬ 
parting the refreshment of a natural countenance, 
movement, or tone, I almost doubted whether I 
was awake. The village scenes that I had wit¬ 
nessed rose up in strong contrast;—the mirthful 
wedding, the wagon-drives, the offerings of wild- 
flowers to the stranger; the unintermitting, simple 
courtesy of each to all;—and it was scarcely 
credible that these contrasting scenes could both 
be existing in the same republic. 

Such watering-place manners as I saw at Rock- 
away are considered and called vulgar on the 
spot:—of course, for the majority are far superior 
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to them. They deserve notice no farther than as 
they are absolutely anti-republican in their whole 
principle and spirit: and no deviation from the re¬ 
publican principle in any class should be passed 
over by the moralist without notice. The brand of 
contempt should be fixed upon any unprincipled 
or false-principled style of manners, in a commu¬ 
nity based upon avowed principles. The contempt 
thus inflicted upon the mode may possibly save the 
persons who would otherwise render themselves 
liable to it. The practice of ostentation may be 
lessened in America, as that of suicide was in 
France, by ridicule and contempt. It is desirable 
for all parties that this should be the method. The 
weak and vain had better be deterred from enter¬ 
ing upon the race of vanity, than exposed when it 
is too late: and, for those of clearer and stronger 
minds, it is safer to despise things than persons : 
for, however necessary and virtuous the contempt 
of abstract vice and folly may be, there is no mind 
clear and strong enough to entertain with safety 
contempt of persons. 

The best sort of rich persons, those whose prin¬ 
ciples and spirit are democratic, their desires mo¬ 
derate, their pursuits rational, drop out of sight of 
the mind’s eye in considering the manners of the 
rich. Their wealth becomes only a comparatively 
unimportant circumstance connected with them. 
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They support more beneficent objects than others, 
and perhaps have houses and libraries that it is a 
luxury to go to: but these things are not asso¬ 
ciated with themselves in the minds of their friends, 
as long as they are not so in their own. They fall 
into the ranks of the honourable, independent, 
thorough-bred classes of the country, (its true 
glory,) just as if they were not rich. The next 
best order of rich people,—those who put their 
time and money to good uses, but who are not 
blessed with the true democratic spirit of faith, 
have manners,—infinitely better than the Rock- 
away style,—but not so good as those of more 
faithful republicans. They are above the vanity 
of show and the struggle for fashion: but they 
dread the ascendency of ignorance, and distrust 
the classes whom they do not know. They are 
readers: their imaginations live in the Old World; 
and they have insensibly adopted the old-world 
prejudice, that “the people” must be ignorant, 
passionate, and rapacious. The conversation of 
such gives utterance to an assumption, and their 
bearing betrays an uneasiness, which are highly 
unfavourable to good manners. This small class 
are so respectable in the main, and for some great 
objects so useful, that it is much to be desired that 
they could be referred back perpetually to the 
democratic principles which would relieve their 
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anxiety, and give to their manners that cheerful¬ 
ness which should belong to honest republicans 
who have everything to hope, and little to fear. 

One of the most remarkable sights in the country 
is the President’s levee. Nothing is easier than to 
laugh at it. There is probably no mode in which 
a number of human beings can assemble which 
may not be laughable from one point of view or 
another. The President’s levee presents many 
facilities for ridicule. Men go there in plaid cloaks 
and leather belts, with all manner of wigs, and offer 
a large variety of obeisance to the chief magistrate. 
Women go in bonnets and shawls, talk about the 
company, stand upon chairs to look over peo¬ 
ple’s heads, and stare at the large rooms. There 
was a story of two girls, thus dressed, being lifted 
up by their escorting gentlemen, and seated on the 
two ends of the mantel-piece, like lustres, where 
they could obtain a view of the company as they 
entered. To see such people mixed in with foreign 
ambassadors and their suites, to observe the small 
mutual knowledge of classes and persons who thus 
meet on terms of equality, is amusing enough. 
But, amidst much that was laughable, I certainly 
felt that I was seeing a fine spectacle. If the gen¬ 
try of Washington desire to do away with the cus¬ 
tom, they must be unaware of the dignity which 
resides in it, and which is apparent to the eye of a 
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stranger, through aify inconveniences which it may 
have. I am sorry that its recurrence is no longer 
annual. I am sorry that the practice of distribut¬ 
ing refreshments is relinquished: though this is a 
matter of less importance and of more inconvenience. 
If the custom itself should ever be given up, the 
bad taste of such a surrender will be unquestion¬ 
able. There should be some time and place where 
the chief magistrate and the people may meet to 
exchange their respects, all other business being out 
of the question: and 1 should like to see the occa¬ 
sion made annual again. 

I saw no bad manners at the President’s levee, 
except on the part of a silly, swaggering English¬ 
man. All was quiet and orderly; and there was 
an air of gaiety which rather surprised me. The 
great people were amused at the aspect of the as¬ 
sembly : and the humbler at the novelties that were 
going on before their eyes. Our party went at eight 
o’clock. As we alighted from the carriage, I saw a 
number of women, well attended, going up the steps 
in the commonest morning walking-dress. In the 
hall, were parties of young men, exhibiting their 
graces in a walk from end to end: and ladies 
throwing off their shawls, and displaying the most 
splendid dresses. The President, with some mem¬ 
bers of his cabinet on either hand, stood in the 
middle of the first room, ready to bow to all the 
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ladies, and shake hands with all the gentlemen who 
presented themselves. The company then passed 
on to the fire-place, where stood the ladies of the 
President’s family, attended by the Vice-president, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. From this 
point, the visitors dispersed themselves through the 
rooms, chatting in groups in the Blue-room, or 
joining the immense promenade in the great East 
room. After two circuits there, I went back to the 
reception-room; by far the most interesting to an 
observer. I saw one ambassador after another enter 
with his suite; the Judges of the Supreme Court; the 
majority of the members of both Houses of Congress; 
and intermingled with these, the plainest farmers, 
storekeepers, and mechanics, with their primitive 
wives and simple daughters. Some looked merry; 
some looked busy; but none bashful. I believe 
there were three thousand persons present. There 
was one deficiency,—one drawback, as I felt at the 
time. There were no persons of colour. Whatever 
individuals or classes may choose to do about select¬ 
ing their society according to rules of their own 
making, here there should be no distinction. I know 
the pleas that would be urged,—the levee being 
held in a slave district; the presence of slave-holders 
from the south; and many others; but such pleas 
will not stand before the plain fact that this levee is 
the appointed means by which citizens of the United 
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States of all degrees may, once in a time, meet to¬ 
gether, to pay their equal respects to their chief 
magistrate. Every man of colour who is a citizen 
of the United States has a right to as free an ad¬ 
mission as any other man; and it would be a dignity 
added to the White House if such were seen there. 
It is not to its credit that there is any place in the 
country where its people are more free to meet on 
equal terms. There is such a place. In the Catho¬ 
lic cathedral in New Orleans, I saw persons of 
every shade of colour kneeling on the pavement, 
without separation or distinction. I would fain 
have seen also some one secular house where, by 
general consent, all kinds of men might meet as 
brethren. But not eve 1 in republican America is 
there yet such an one. 

The Americans possess an advantage in regard to 
the teaching of manners which they do not yet ap¬ 
preciate. They have before their eyes, in the man¬ 
ners of the coloured race, a perpetual caricature of 
their own follies; a mirror of conventionalism from 
which they can never escape. The negroes are the 
most imitative set of people living. While they are 
in a degraded condition, with little principle, little 
knowledge, little independence, they copy the most 
successfully those things in their superiors which 
involve the least principle, knowledge, and inde¬ 
pendence; viz. their conventionalisms. They carry 
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their mimicry far beyond any which is seen among 
the menials of the rich in Europe. The black 
footmen of the United States have tiptoe graces, 
^iff cravats, and eye-catching flourishes, like the 
footmen in London: but the imitation extends into 
more important matters. As the slaves of the 
south assume their masters’ names and military 
titles, they assume their methods of conducting the 
courtesies and gaieties of life. I have in my posses¬ 
sion a note of invitation to a ball, written on pink 
paper with gilt edges.* When the lady invited 
came to her mistress for the ticket which was neces¬ 
sary to authorise her being out after nine at night, 
she was dressed in satin with muslin over it, satin 
shoes, and white kid gloves:—but, the satin was 
faded, the muslin torn: the shoes were tied upon 
the extremities of her splay feet, and the white 
gloves dropping in tatters from her dark fingers. 
She was a caricature, instead of a fine lady. A 
friend of mine walked a mile or two in the dusk 
behind two black men and a woman whom they were 
courting. He told me that nothing could be more 
admirable than the coyness of the lady, and the com¬ 
pliments of the gallant and his friend. It could not 
be very amusing to those who reflect that holy and 

* “ Mr. Richard Masey requests the pleasure of Mrs. Mikens, 
and Miss Arthur’s company, on Saturday evening at seven o’clock, 
in Dr. Smith’s long brick-store.” 
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constant love, free preference, and all that makes 
marriage a blessing instead of a curse, were here 
out of the question: but the resemblance in the 
mode of courtship to that adopted by whites, when 
meditating marriage of a not dissimilar virtue,—a 
marriage of barter,—could not be overlooked. 

Even in their ultimate, funereal courtesies, the 
coloured race imitate the whites. An epitaph on a 
negro baby at Savannah begins, “ Sweet blighted 
lily!”—They have few customs which are. abso¬ 
lutely peculiar. One of these is refusing to eat 
before whites. When we went long expeditions, 
carrying luncheon, or procuring it by the road-side, 
the slaves always retired with their share behind 
trees or large stones, or other hiding-places. 

The Americans may be considered secure of good 
manners generally while intellect is so reverenced 
among them as it is, above all other claims to ho¬ 
nour. Whatever follies and frivolities the would- 
be fashionable classes may perpetrate, they will 
never be able to degrade the national manners, or 
to make themselves the first people in the republic. 
Intellect carries all before it in social intercourse, 
and will continue to do so. 1 was struck by the 
fact that, in country villages, the most enlightened 
members of a family may be cultivated as acquaint¬ 
ance, without the rest. They may be invited to a 
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superior party, and the others left for an inferior 
one. As for the cities, Washington, with its motley 
population in time of Session, is an exception to all 
rules; and I certainly saw some uncommonly foolish 
people treated with more attention, of a temporary 
kind, than some very wise ones. .But in other 
cities I am not aware of having seen any great in¬ 
fluence possessed by persons who had not sufficient 
intellectual desert. A Washington belle related to 
me the sad story of the death of a young man who 
fell from a small boat into the Potomac in the night, 
—it is supposed in his sleep. She told where and 
how his body was found; and what relations he had 
left; and finished with “ he will be much missed at 
parties.” Washington is a place where a young 
man may be thus mourned: but elsewhere there 
would have been a better reason given, or none at 
all. In the capitals of States, men rank according 
to their supposed intellect. Many mistakes are 
made in the estimate; and (far worse) many per¬ 
nicious allowances are made for bad morals, for the 
sake of the superior intellect: but still the taste is 
a higher one, the gradation a more rational one, than 
is to be found elsewhere: and, where such a taste and 
a gradation subsist, the essentials of good manners 
can never be wanting. It is refreshing to witness 
the village homage paid to the author and the 
statesman, as to the highest of human beings. 
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Whatever the author and the statesman may be, the 
homage is honourable to those who offer it. It is 
no less refreshing in the cities to see how the vainest 
fops and the most solid capitalists readily succumb 
before men and women who are distinguished for 
nothing but their minds. The worst of manners,— 
those which fly off the furthest from nature, and do 
the most violence to the affections—are such as 
arise from a surpassing regard to things outward 
and shadowy: the best are those which manifest a 
pursuit of things invisible and real. The Ameri¬ 
cans are better mannered than others, in as far as 
they reverence intellect more than wealth and 
fashion. It remains for them to enlarge their no¬ 
tions, and exalt their tests of intellect, till it shall 
identify itself with morals. National manners, na¬ 
tional observances of rank graduated on such a 
principle would be no subject of controversy, but 
would command the admiration, and gradually form 
the taste, of the world. I cannot but think that a 
beginning of this change is visible in the inter¬ 
courses of those Americans who have rejected the 
prevalent false idea of honour, and in the spirit of 
love borne witness to unpopular truths. The free¬ 
dom, gentleness, and earnestness of the manners of 
such offer a realisation of grace which no conven¬ 
tional training can secure. A southern gentleman 
was on board a steam-boat, proceeding from New 
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York to Philadelphia. He engaged in conversation 
with two unknown gentlemen; and soon plunged 
into the subject of slavery. He was a slave-holder, 
and they were abolitibnists. With one of them, he 
was peculiarly pleased; and they discussed their 
subject for a great length of time. He at last ad¬ 
dressed the other abolitionist thus: “ How easy 
and pleasant it is to argue this matter with such a 
man as your friend ! If all you abolitionists were 
like him, how soon we and you might come to an 
understanding! But you are generally so coarse and 
violent! You are all so like Garrison ! Pray give 
me your friend’s name.” 

“ You have just spoken it. It is Mr. Garrison.” 

“ Impossible! This gentleman is so mild, so 
gentlemanly.” 

“ Ask the captain if it be not Mr. Garrison.” 

It was an important point. The captain was 
asked. This mild, courteous, simple, sprightly, 
gentlemanly person was Garrison. 
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WOMAN. 

“ The vale best discoveretli the hill. There is little friendship 
in the world, and least of all between equals, which was wont to 
be magnified. That that is, is between superior and inferior, whose 
fortunes may comprehend the one the other.” 

Bacov. 

If a test of civilisation be sought, none can be so 
sure as the condition of that half of society over 
which the other half has power,—from the exercise 
of the right of the strongest. Tried by this test, 
the American civilisation appears to be of a lower 
order than might have been expected from some 
other symptoms of its social state. The Ameri¬ 
cans have, in the treatment of women, fallen be¬ 
low, not only their own democratic principles, but 
the practice of some parts of the Old World. 

The unconsciousness of both parties as to the 
injuries suffered by women at the hands of those 
who hold the power is a sufficient proof of the low 
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degree of civilisation in thi*3 important particular at 
which they rest. While woman’s intellect. is con¬ 
fined, her morals crushed, her health ruined, her 
weaknesses encouraged, and her strength punished, 
she is told that her lot is cast in the paradise of 
women : and there is no country in the world where 
there is so much boasting of the “ chivalrous” 
treatment she enjoys. That is to say,—she has 
the best place in stage-coaches: whew there are not 
chairs enough for everybody, the gentlemen stand: 
she hears oratorical flourishes on public occasions 
about wives and home, and apostrophes to woman: 
her husband’s hair stands on end at the idea of her 
working, and he toils to indulge her with money: 
she has liberty to get her brain turned by religious 
excitements, that her attention may be diverted 
from morals, politics, and philosophy j and, espe¬ 
cially, her morals are guarded by the strictest ob¬ 
servance of propriety in her presence. In short, 
indulgence is given her as a substitute for justice. 
Her case differs from, that of the slave, as to the 
principle, just so far as this; that the indulgence is 
large and universal, instead of petty and capri¬ 
cious. In both cases, justice is denied on no bet¬ 
ter plea than the right of the strongest. In both 
cases, the acquiescence of the many, and the burn¬ 
ing discontent of the few, of the oppressed testify, 
the one to the actual degradation of the class, and 
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the other to its fitness for the enjoyment of human 
rights. 

The intellect of woman is confined. I met with 
immediate proof of this. Within ten days of my 
landing, I encountered three outrageous pedants, 
among the ladies; and in my progress through the 
country I met with a greater variety and extent of 
female pedantry than the experience of a lifetime 
in Europe would afford. I could fill the remain¬ 
der of my volume with sketches: but I forbear, 
through respect even for this very pedantry. Where 
intellect has a fair chance, there is no pedantry, 
among men or women. It is the result of an in¬ 
tellect which cannot be wholly passive, but must 
demonstrate some force, and does so through the 
medium of narrow morals. Pedantry indicates the 
first struggle of intellect with its restraints; and it 
is therefore a hopeful symptom. 

The intellect of woman is confined by an un¬ 
justifiable restriction of both methods of educa¬ 
tion,—by express teaching, and by the discipline of 
circumstance. The former, though prior in the 
chronology of each individual, is a direct conse¬ 
quence of the latter, as regards the whole of the 
sex. As women have none of the objects in life 
for which an enlarged education is considered re¬ 
quisite, the education is not given. Female edu¬ 
cation in America is much what it is in England. 
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There is a profession of some things being taught 
which are supposed necessary because everybody 
learns them. They serve to fill up time, to occupy 
attention harmlessly, to improve conversation, and 
to make women something like companions to their 
husbands, and able to teach their children some¬ 
what. But what is given is, for the most part, 
passively received; and what is obtained is, chiefly, 
by means of the memory. There is rarely or never 
a careful ordering of influence's for the promotion 
of clear intellectual activity. Such activity, when 
it exceeds that which is necessary to make the 
work of the teacher easy, is feared and repressed. 
This is natural enough, as long as women are ex¬ 
cluded from the objects for which men are trained. 
While there are natural rights which women may 
not use, just claims which are not to be listened 
to, large objects which may not be approached, 
even in imagination, intellectual activity is danger¬ 
ous : or, as the phrase is, unfit. Accordingly, mar¬ 
riage is the only object left open to woman. Phi¬ 
losophy she may pursue only fancifully, and under 
pain of ridicule: science only as a pastime, and 
under a simihr penalty. Art is declared to be left 
open: but the necessary learning, and, yet more, 
the indispensable experience of reality, are denied 
to her. Literature is also said to be permitted: 
but under what penalties and restrictions ? I need 
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only refer to the last three pages of the review of 
Miss Sedgwick's last novel in the North American 
Review, to support all that can be said of the inso¬ 
lence to which the intellect of women is exposed 
in America. I am aware that many blush for 
that article, and disclaim all sympathy with it: 
but the bare fact that any man in the country 
could write it, that any editor could sanction it, 
that such an intolerable scoff should be allowed 
to find its way to the light, is a sufficient proof of 
the degradatipn of the sex. Nothing is thus left 
for women but marriage.—Yes; Religion, is the re¬ 
ply.—Religion is a temper, not a pursuit. It is the 
moral atmosphere in which human beings are to 
live and move. Men do not live to breathe: they 
breathe to live. A German lady of extraordinary 
powers and endowments, remarked to me with 
amazement on all the knowledge of the American 
women being based on theology. She observed that 
in her own country theology had its turn with other 
sciences, as a pursuit: but nowhere, but with the 
American women, had she known it make the 
foundation of all other knowledge. Even while 
thus complaining, this lady stated the case too fa¬ 
vourably. American women have not the requi¬ 
sites for the study of theology. The difference 
between theology and religion, the science and the 
temper, is yet scarcely known among them. It is 
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religion which they pursue as an occupation; and 
hence its small results upon the conduct, as well 
as upon the intellect. We are driven back upon 
marriage as the only appointed object in life: and 
upon the conviction that the sum and substance of 
female education in America, as in England, is 
training women to consider marriage as the sole 
object in life, and to pretend that they do not 
think so. 

The morals of women are crushed. If there be 
any human power and business and privilege 
which is absolutely universal, it is the discovery 
and adoption of the principle and laws of duty. 
As every individual, whether man or woman, has a 
reason and a conscience, this is a work which each 
is thereby authorised to do for him or 1 herself. But 
it is not only virtually prohibited to beings who, 
like the American women, have scarcely any objects 
in life proposed to them; but the whole apparatus 
of opinion is brought to bear offensively upon indi¬ 
viduals among women w'ho exercise freedom of 
mind in deciding upon what duty is, and the me¬ 
thods by which it is to be pursued. There is no¬ 
thing extraordinary to the disinterested observer in 
women being so grieved at the case of slaves,— 
slave wives and mothers, as well as spirit-broken 
men,—as to wish to do what they could for their 
relief: there is nothing but what is natural in their 
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being ashamed of the cowardice of such white 
slaves of the north as are deterred by intimidation 
from using their rights of speech and of the press, 
in behalf of the suffering race, and in their resolv¬ 
ing not to do likewise: there is nothing but what is 
justifiable in their using their moral freedom, each 
for herself, in neglect of the threats of punish¬ 
ment : yet there were no bounds to the efforts 
made to crush the actions of women who thus 
used their human powers in the abolition question, 
and the convictions of those who looked on, and 
who might possibly be warmed into free action by 
the beauty of what they saw. It will be remem¬ 
bered that they were women who asserted the 
right of meeting and of discussion, on the day 
when Garrison was mobbed in Boston. Bills were 
posted about the city on this occasion, denouncing 
these women as casting off the refinement and de¬ 
licacy of their sex: the newspapers, which laud the 
exertions of ladies in all other charities for the pro¬ 
secution of which they are wont to meet and speak, 
teemed with the most disgusting reproaches and 
insinuations: and the pamphlets which related to 
the question all presumed to censure the act of duty 
which the women had performed in deciding upon 
their duty for themselves.—One lady, of high ta¬ 
lents and character, whose books were very popu¬ 
lar before she did a deed greater than that of writ- 
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ing any book, in acting upon an unusual convic¬ 
tion of duty, and becoming an abolitionist, has 
been almost excommunicated since. A family of 
ladies, whose talents and conscientiousness had 
placed them high in the estimation of society as 
teachers, have lost all their pupils since they de¬ 
clared their anti-slavery opinions. The reproach 
in all the many similar cases that I know is, not 
that the ladies hold anti-slavery opinions, but that 
they act upon them. The incessant outcry about 
the retiring modesty of the sex proves the opinion 
of the censors to be, that fidelity to conscience is 
inconsistent with retiring modesty. If it be so, 
let the modesty succumb. It can be only a false 
modesty which can be thus endangered. No doubt, 
there were people in Rome who were scandalised 
at the unseemly boldness of Christian women who 
stood in the amphitheatre to be torn in pieces for 
their religion. No doubt there were many gentle¬ 
men in the British army who thought it unsuita¬ 
ble to the retiring delicacy of the sex that the 
wives and daughters of the revolutionary heroes 
should be revolutionary heroines. But the event 
has a marvellous efficacy in modifying the ulti¬ 
mate sentence. The bold Christian women, the 
brave American wives and daughters of half a 
century ago are honoured, while the intrepid mo¬ 
ralists of the present day, worthy of their grand- 
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mothers, are made the confessors and martyrs of 
their age. 

I could cite many conversations and incidents to 
show how the morals of women are crushed: but 1 
can make room for only one. Let it be the follow¬ 
ing. A lady, who is considered unusually clear¬ 
headed and sound-hearted where trying questions 
are not concerned, one day praised very highly Dr. 
Channing’s work on Slavery. “ But,” said she, 
“ do not you think it a pity that so much is said on 
slavery just now ?” 

“ No. I think it necessary and natural.” 

“ But people who hold Dr. Channing’s belief 
about a future life, cannot well make out the case 
of ,he slaves to be so very bad an one. If the 
present life is but a moment in comparison with 
the eternity to come, can it matter so very much 
how it is spent?” 

“ How does it strike you about your own chil¬ 
dren ? Would it reconcile you to their being made 
slaves, that they could be so only for three-score 
years and ten ?” 

“ O no. But yet it seems as if life would so 
soon be over.” 

“ And what do you think of their condition at 
the end of it ? How much will the purposes of 
human life have been fulfilled ?” 

“ The slaves will not be punished, you know, for 
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the state they may be in; for it will be no fault of 
their own. Their masters will have the responsi¬ 
bility; not they.” 

“ Place the responsibility where you will. 
Speaking according to your own belief, do you think 
it of no consequence whether a human being enters 
upon a future life utterly ignorant and sensualised, 
or in the l ; kene3s of Dr. Channing, as you described 
him just now?” 

“ Of great consequence, certainly. But then it 
is no business of ours; of us women, at all events.” 

“ I thought you considered yourself a Christian.” 

“ So I do. You will say that Christians should 
help sufferers, whoever and wherever they may be? 
^ut not women, in all cases, surely.” 

<c Where, in your Ch; istianity, do you find the 
distinction made ?” 

She could only reply that she thought women 
should confine themselves to doing what could be 
done at home. I asked her what her Christian 
charity would bid her do, if she saw a great boy 
beating a little one in the street. 

“ O, I parted two such the other day in the 
street. It would have been very wrong to have 
passed them by.” 

“ Well: if there are a thousand strong men in 
the south beating ten thousand weak slaves, and you 
can possibly help to stop the beating by a declara- 
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Lion oit’ your opinion upon it, does not your Chris¬ 
tian duty oblige you to make such a declaration, 
whether you are man or woman? What in the 
world has your womanhood to do with it ?” 

How fearfully the morals of woman are crushed, 
appears from the prevalent persuasion that there 
are virtues which are peculiarly masculine, and 
others which are peculiarly feminine. It is amazing 
that a society which makes a most emphatic pro¬ 
fession of its Christianity, should almost universally 
entertain such a fallacy: and not see that, in the 
case they suppose, instead of the character of 
Christ being the meeting point of all virtues, there 
would have been a separate gospel for women, and 
a speond company of agents for its diffusion. It is 
not only that maf^ullne and feminine employments 
are supposed to be properly different. No one in 
the world, I believe, questions this. But it is ac¬ 
tually supposed that what are called the hardy vir¬ 
tues are more appropriate to men, and the gentler 
to women. As all virtues nourish each other, and 
can no otherwise be nourished, the consequence of 
the admitted fallacy is that men are, after all, not 
nearly so brave as they ought to be ; nor women so 
gentle. But what is the manly character till it be 
gentle ? The very word magnanimity cannot be 
thought of in relation to it till it becomes mild— 
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Christ-like. Again, what can a woman be, or do, 
without bravery? Has she not to struggle with 
the toils and difficulties which follow upon the mere 
possession of a mind ? Must she not face physical 
and moral pain—physical and moral danger ? Is 
there a day of her life in which there are not con¬ 
flicts wherein no one can help her—perilous work 
to be done, in which she can have neither sympathy 
nor aid ? Let her lean upon man as much as he 
will, how much is it that he can do for her ?—from 
how much can he protect her ? From a few physi¬ 
cal perils, and from a very few social evils. This 
is all. Over the moral world he has no control, 
except on his own account; and it is the moral life 
of human beings which is all in all. He can nei¬ 
ther secure any woman from pain and grief, nor res¬ 
cue her from the strife of emotions, nor prevent the 
film of life from cracking under her feet with every 
step she treads, nor hide from her the abyss which 
is beneath, nor save her from sinking into it at last 
alone. While it is so, while woman is human, men 
should beware how they deprive her of any of the 
strength which is all needed for the strife and bur¬ 
den of humanity. Let them beware how they put her 
off her watch and defence, by promises which they 
cannot fulfil;—promises of a guardianship which 
can arise only from within; of support which can 
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be derived only from the freest moral action,—from 
the self-reliance which can be generated by no 
other means. 

But, it may be asked, how does society get on,— 
what does it' do ? for it acts on the supposition of 
there being masculine and feminine virtues,—upon 
the fallacy just exposed. 

It does so; and the consequences are what might 
be looked for. Men are ungentle, tyrannical. They 
abuse the right of the strongest, however they may 
veil the abuse with indulgence. They want the 
magnanimity to discern woman’s human rights; 
and they crush her morals rather than allow them. 
Women are, as might be anticipated, w r eak, igno¬ 
rant and subservient, in as far as they exchange 
self-reliance for reliance on anything out of them- 
Selves. Those who will not submit to such a sus¬ 
pension of their moral functions, (for the work of 
self-perfection remains to be done, sooner or later,) 
have to suffer for their allegiance to duty. They 
have all the need of bravery that the few heroic men 
who assert the highest rights of women have of 
gentleness, to guard them from the encroachment 
to which power, custom, and education, incessantly 
conduce. 

Such brave women and such just men there are 
in the United States, scattered among the multitude, 
whose false apprehension of rights leads to an enor- 
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mous failure of duties. There are enough of such 
to commend the true understanding and practice 
to the simplest minds and most faithful hearts of 
the community, under whose testimony the right 
principle will spread and flourish. If it were not 
for the external prosperity of the country, the in¬ 
jured half of its society would probably obtain jus¬ 
tice sooner than in any country of Europe. But 
the prosperity of America is a circumstance unfa¬ 
vourable to its women. It will be long before they 
are put to the proof as to what they are capable of 
thinking and doing: a proof to which hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of Englishwomen have been put 
by adversity, and the result of which is a remark¬ 
able improvement in their social condition, even 
within the space of ten years. . Persecution for opi¬ 
nion, punishment for all manifestations of intellec¬ 
tual and moral strength, are still as common as 
women who have opinions and who manifest 
strength: but some things are easy, and many are 
possible of achievement, to women of ordinary 
powers, which it would have required genius to 
accomplish but a few years ago. 
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SECTION I. 

MARRIAGE. 

If there is any country on earth where the course 
of true love may be expected to run smooth, it is 
America. It is a country where all can marry 
early, where there need be no anxiety about a 
worldly provision, and where the troubles arising 
from conventional considerations of rank and con¬ 
nexion ought to be entirely absent. It is difficult 
for a stranger to imagine beforehand why all should 
not love and marry naturally and freely, to the pre¬ 
vention of vice out of the marriage state, and of 
the common causes of unhappiness within it. 
The anticipations of the stranger are not, however, 
fulfilled: and they never can be while the one sex 
overbears the other. Marriage is in America more 
nearly universal, more safe, more tranquil, more 
fortunate than in England: but it is still subject 
to the troubles which arise from the inequality of 
the parties in mind and in occupation. It is more 
nearly universal, from the entire prosperity of the 
country: it is safer, from the greater freedoili of 
divorce, and consequent discouragement of swind¬ 
ling, and other vicious marriages: it is more tran- 
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quil and fortunate from the marriage vows being 
made absolutely reciprocal; from the arrangements 
about property being generally far more favorable 
to the wife than in England; and from her not 
being made, as in England, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses the property of her husband. The outward 
requisites to happiness are nearly complete, and 
the institution is purified from the grossest of the 
scandals which degrade it in the Old World: but it 
is -still the imperfect institution which it must re¬ 
main while women continue to be ill-educated, 
passive, and subservient: or well-educated, vigo¬ 
rous, and free only upon sufferance. 

The institution presents a different aspect in the 
various parts of the country. I have spoken of the 
early marriages of silly children in the south and 
west, where, owing to the disproportion of num¬ 
bers, every woman is married before she well knows 
how serious a matter human life is. She has an 
advantage which very few women elsewhere are 
allowed: she has her own property to manage. It 
would be a rare sight elsewhere to see a woman of 
twenty-one in her second widowhood, managing 
her own farm or plantation; and managing it well, 
because it had been in her own hands during her 
marriage. In Louisiana, and also in Missouri, 
(and probably in other States,) a woman not only 
has half her husband’s property by right at his 
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death, but may always be considered as possessed 
of half his gain3 during his life; having at all times 
power to bequeath that amount. The husband 
interferes much less with his wife’s property in the 
south, even through her voluntary relinquishment 
of it, than is at all usual where the cases of women 
having property during their marriage are rare. 
In the southern newspapers, advertisements may 
at any time be seen, running thus:—“ Mrs. A, wife 
of Mr. A, will dispose of &c. &c.” When Madame 
Lalaurie was mobbed in New Orleans, no one 
meddled with her husband or his possessions; as 
he was no more responsible for her management 
of her human property than anybody else. On 
the whole, the practice seems to be that the weak¬ 
est and most ignorant women give up their pro¬ 
perty to their husbands; the husbands of such wo¬ 
men being precisely the men most disposed to ac¬ 
cept it: and that the strongest-minded and most 
conscientious women keep their property, and use 
their rights; the husbands of such women being 
precisely those who would refuse to deprive their 
wives of their social duties and privileges. 

If this condition of the marriage law should 
strike any English persons as a peculiarity, it is 
well that they should know that it is the English 
law which is peculiar, and not that of Louisiana. 
The English alone vary from the old Saxon law, 
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that a wife shall possess half, or a large part, of her 
husband’s earnings or makings. It is so in Spa¬ 
nish, French, and Italian law; and probably in Ger¬ 
man, as the others are derived thence. Massachu¬ 
setts has copied the faults of the English law, in 
tliis particular; and I never met with any lawyer, 
or other citizen with whom I conversed on the 
subject^ who was not ashamed of the barbarism of 
the law under which a woman’s property goes into 
her husband’s hands with herself. A liberal- 
minded lawyer of Boston told me that his advice to 
testators always is to leave the largest possible 
amount to the widow, subject to the condition of 
her leaving it to the children: but that it is with 
shame that he reflects that any woman should owe 
that to his professional advice which the law should 
have secured to her as a right. I heard a frequent 
expression of indignation that the wife, the friend 
and helper of many years, should be portioned oft' 
with a legacy, like a salaried domestic, instead of 
having her husband’s affairs come legally, as they 
would naturally, into her hands. In Rhode Island, 
a widow is entitled to one-third of her husband’s 
property: and, on the sale of any estate of his 
during his life, she is examined, in the absence of 
the husband, as,to her will with regard to her own 
proportion of it. There is some of the apparatus 
of female independence in the country. It will be 
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most interesting to observe to what uses it is put, 
whenever the restraints of education and opinion 
to which women are subject, shall be so far relaxed 
as to leave them morally free. 

I have mentioned that divorce is more easily 
obtained in the United States than in England. 
In no country, I believe, are the marriage laws so ini- j 
quitous as in England, and the conjugal relation, inj 
consequence, so impaired. Whatever maybe thought 
of the principles which are to enter into laws of 
divorce, whether it be held that pleas for divorce 
should be one, (as narrow interpreters of the New 
Testament would have it,*) or two, (as the law of 
England has it;) or several, (as the Continental 
and United States’ laws in many instances allow,) 
nobody, I believe, defends the arrangement by 
which, in England, divorce is obtainable only by 
the very rich. The barbarism of granting that as 
a privilege to the extremely wealthy, to which mo¬ 
ney bears no relation whatever, and in which all 
married persons whatever have an equal interest, 
needs no exposure beyond the mere statement of 
the fact. It will be seen at a glance how such an 
arrangement tends to vitiate marriage: how it 
offers impunity to adventurers, and encouragement 
to every kind of mercenary marriages: how abso¬ 
lute is its oppression of the injured party: and 
how, by vitiating marriage, it originates and aggra- 
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votes licentiousness to an incalculable extent. To 
England alone belongs the disgrace of such a me¬ 
thod of legislation. I believe that, while there is 
little to be said for the legislation of any part of 
the world on this head, it is nowhere so vicious as 
in England. 

Of the American States, I believe New York 
approaches nearest to England in its laws of di¬ 
vorce. It is less rigid, in as far as that more is 
comprehended under the term “ cruelty.” The hus¬ 
band is supposed to be liable to cruelty from the 
wife, as well as the wife from the husband. There 
is no practical distinction made between rich and 
poor by the process being rendered expensive: and 
the cause is more easily resumable after a reconci¬ 
liation of the parties. In Massachusetts, the term 
“ cruelty” is made so comprehensive, and the 
mode of sustaining the plea is so considerately de¬ 
vised, that divorces are obtainable with peculiar 
ease. The natural consequence follows: such a 
thing is never heard of. A long-established and 
very eminent lawyer of Boston told me that he had 
known of only one in all his experience. Thus it 
is wherever the law is relaxed, and, cceteris paribus, 
in proportion to its relaxation: for the obvious 
reason, that the protection offered, by law to the in¬ 
jured party causes marriages to be entered into 
with fewer risks, and the conjugal relation carried 
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on with more equality. Retribution is known to 
impend over violations of conjugal duty. When I 
was in North Carolina, the wife of a gamester there 
obtained a divorce without the slightest difficulty. 
When she had brought evidence of the danger to 
herself and her children,—danger pecuniary and 
moral,—from her husband’s gambling habits, the 
bill passed both Houses without a dissenting voice. 

It is clear that the sole business which legisla¬ 
tion has with marriage is with the arrangement of 
property; to guard the reciprocal rights of the chil¬ 
dren of the marriage and the community. There 
is no further pretence for the interference of the 
law, in any way. An advance towards the recog¬ 
nition of the true principle of legislative interfer¬ 
ence in marriage has been made in England, in 
the new law in which the agreement of marriage is 
made a civil contract, leaving the religious obliga¬ 
tion to the conscience and taste of the parties. It 
will be probably next perceived that if the civil 
obligation is fulfilled, if the children of the mar¬ 
riage are legally and satisfactorily provided for by 
the parties, without the assistance of, the legisla¬ 
ture, the legislature has, in principle, nothing more 
to do with the matter. This principle has been 
acted upon in the marriage arrangements of Zurich, 
with the best effects upon the morals of the conju¬ 
gal relation. The parties there are married by a 
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form; and have liberty to divorce themselves with¬ 
out any appeal to law, on showing that they have 
legally provided for the children of the marriage. 
There was some previous alarm about the effect 
upon morals of the removal of such important legal 
restrictions: but the event justified the confidence 
of those who proceeded on the conviction that the 
laws of human affection, when not tampered with, 
are more sacred and binding than those of any 
legislature that ever sat in council. There was 
some levity at first, chiefly on the part of those 
who were suffering under the old system: but the 
morals of the society soon became, and have since 
remained, peculiarly pure. 

It is assumed in America, particularly in New 
England, that the morals of society there are pecu¬ 
liarly pure. I am grieved to doubt the fact: but I 
do doubt it. Nothing like a comparison between 
one country and another in different circumstances 
can be instituted: nor would any one desire to 
enter upon such a comparison. The bottomless 
vice, the all-pervading corruption of European so¬ 
ciety cannot, by possibility, be yet paralleled in 
America: but neither is it true that any outward 
prosperity, any arrangement of circumstances, can 
keep a society pure while there is corruption in its 
social methods, and among its principles of indivi¬ 
dual action. Even in America, where every young 
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man may, if he chooses, marry at twenty-one, and 
appropriate all the best comforts of domestic life,— 
even here there is vice. Men do not choose to 
marry early, because they .have learned to think 
other things of more importance than the best 
comforts of domestic life. A gentleman of Massa¬ 
chusetts, who knows life and the value of most 
things in it, spoke to me with deep concern of the 
alteration in manners which is going on: of the 
increase of bachelors, and of mercenary marriages ; 
and of the fearful consequences. It is too soon for 
America to be following the old world in its ways. 

In the old world, the necessity of thinking of a 
maintenance before thinking of a wife has led to 
requiring a certain style of living before taking a 
wife; and then, alas! to taking a wife for the sake 
of securing a certain style of living. That this 
species of corruption is already spreading in the 
new world is beyond a doubt;—in the cities, where 
the people who live for wealth and for opinion con¬ 
gregate. 

I was struck with the great number of New ? 
England women whom I saw married to men old \ 
enough to be their fathers. One instance which 
perplexed me exceedingly, on my entrance into 
the country, was explained very little to my satis¬ 
faction. The girl had been engaged to a young 
man whom she was attached to: her mother broke 
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off the engagement, and married her to a rich old 
man. This story was a real shock to me; so per¬ 
suaded had I been that in America, at least, one 
might escape from the disgusting spectacle of mer¬ 
cenary marriages. But I saw only too many in¬ 
stances afterwards. The practice was ascribed to 
the often-mentioned fact of the young men mi¬ 
grating westwards in large numbers, leaving those 
who should be their wives to marry widowers of 
double their age. The Auld Robin Gray story is a 
frequently enacted tragedy here: and one of the 
worst symptoms that struck me was, that there was 
usually a demand upon my sympathy in such cases. 
I have no sympathy for those who, under any pres¬ 
sure of circumstances, sacrifice their heart’s-love 
for legal prostitution; and no environment of beauty 
or sentiment can deprive the fact of its coarseness: 
and least of all could I sympathise with women who 
set the example of marrying for an establishment 
in a new country, where, if anywhere, the conju¬ 
gal relation should be found in its purity. 

The unavoidable consequence of such a mode 
of marrying is, that the sanctity of marriage is im¬ 
paired, and that vice succeeds. Any one must see 
at a glance that if men and women marry those 
whom they do not love, they must love those whom 
they do not marry. There are sad tales in country 
villages, here and there, which attest this; and yet 
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more in towns, in a rank of society where such . 
things are seldom or never heard of in England. 

I rather think that married life is immeasurably \ 
purer in America than in England: but that there 1 
is not otherwise much superiority to boast of. I 
can only say, that I unavoidably knew of more 
cases of lapse in highly respectable families in one 
State than ever came to my knowledge at home; 
and that they were got over with a disgrace far 
more temporary and superficial than they could 
have been visited with in England. I am aware 
that in Europe the victims are chosen, with deli¬ 
berate selfishness, from classes which cannot make 
known their perils and their injuries; while in 
America, happily, no such class exists. I am 
aware that this destroys all possibility of a com¬ 
parison: but the fact remains, that the morals of ; 
American society are less pure than they assume 
to be. If the common boast be meant to apply to 
the rural population, at least let it not be made, 
either in pious gratitude, or patriotic conceit, by 
the aristocratic city classes, who, by introducing 
the practice of mercenary marriages, have ren¬ 
dered themselves responsible for whatever dread¬ 
ful consequences may ensue. 

The ultimate and very strong impression on the 
mind of a stranger, pondering the morals of so¬ 
ciety in America, is that human nature is much 
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the same everywhere, whatever may be its environ¬ 
ment of riches or poverty; and. that it is justice to 
the human nature, and not improvement in for¬ 
tunes, which must be looked to as the promise of a 
better time. { Laws and customs may be creative 
of vice; and should be therefore perpetually under 
process of observation and correction: but laws 
and customs cannot be creative of virtue: they may 
encourage and help to preserve it; but they cannot 
originate it.' In the present case, the course to be 
pursued is to exalt tbe aims, and strengthen the 
self-discipline of the whole of society, by each one 
being as good as he can make himself, and relying 
on his own efforts after self-perfection rather than 
on any fortunate arrangements of outward social 
circumstances. Women, especially, should be al¬ 
lowed the use and benefit of whatever native 
strength their Maker has seen fit to give them. 
It is essential to the virtue of society that they 
should be allowed the freest moral action, unfetter¬ 
ed by ignorance, and unintimidated by authority: 
for it is unquestioned and unquestionable that if 
women were not weak, men could not be wicked : 
that if women were bravely pure, there must be an 
end to the dastardly tyranny of licentiousness. 
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SECTION II. 

OCCUPATION. 

The greater number of American women have i 
home and its affairs, wherewith to occupy them- j 
selves. Wifely and motherly occupation may be j 

called the sole business of woman there. If she / 

has not that, she has nothing. The only alterna¬ 
tive, as I have said, is making an occupation of 
either religion or dissipation; neither of which is 
fit to be so used: the one being a state of mind . 
the other altogether a negation when not taken in 
alternation with business. 

It must happen that where all women have only 
one serious object, many of them will be unfit for 
that object. In the United States, as elsewhere, 
there are women no more fit to be wives and mo¬ 
thers than to be statesmen and generals; no more 
fit for any responsibility whatever, than for the 
maximum of responsibility. There is no need to 
describe such: they may be seen everywhere. I 
allude to them only for the purpose of mentioning 
that many of this , class shirk some of their labours 
and cares, by taking refuge in boarding-houses. 

It is a circumstance very unfavourable to the cha- 
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racter of some American women, that boarding¬ 
house life has been rendered compulsory by the 
scarcity of labour,—the difficulty of obtaining do¬ 
mestic service. The more I saw of boarding-house 
life, the worse I thought of it; though I saw none 
but the best. Indeed, the degrees of merit in such 
establishments weigh little in the consideration of 
the evil of their existence at all. In the best it is 
something to be secure of respectable company, of 
a good table, a well-mannered and courteous hos¬ 
tess, and comfort in the private apartments: but 
the mischiefs of the system throw all these objects 
into the back-ground. 

To begin with young children. There can be no 
sufficient command of proper food for them ; nor any 
security that they will eat it naturally at the table 
where fifty persons may be sitting, a dozen obsequious 
blacks waiting, and an array of tempting dishes with¬ 
in sight. The child is in imminent danger of being 
too shy and frightened to eat at all, or of becoming- 
greedy to eat too much. Next, it is melancholy to see 
girls of twelve years old either slinking down beside 
their parents, and blushing painfully as often as any 
one of fifty strangers looks towards them ; or boldly 
staring at all that is going on, and serving them¬ 
selves, like little women of the world. After tea, 
it is a common practice to hand the young ladies to 
the piano, to play and sing to a party, composed 
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chiefly of gentlemen, and brought together on no 
principle of selection except mere respectability. 
Next comes the mischief to the young married la¬ 
dies, the most numerous class of women found in 
boarding-houses. The uncertainty about domestic 
service is so great, and the economy of boarding¬ 
house life so tempting to people who have not pro¬ 
vided themselves with house and furniture, that it 
is not to be wondered at that many young married 
people use the accommodation provided. But no 
sensible husband, who could beforehand become ac¬ 
quainted with the liabilities incurred, would wil¬ 
lingly expose his domestic peace to the fearful risk. 
1 saw enough when I saw the elegantly dressed 
ladies repair to the windows of the common draw¬ 
ing-room, on their husbands’ departure to the count¬ 
ing-house, after breakfast. There the ladies sit 
for hours, doing nothing but gossiping with one 
another, with any gentlemen of the house who may 
happen to have no business, and with visitors. It 
is true that the sober-minded among the ladies can 
and do withdraw to their own apartments for the 
morning: but they complain that they cannot set¬ 
tle to regular employments as they could in a house 
of their own. Either they are not going to stay 
long; or they have not room for their books, or 
they are broken in upon by their acquaintances in 
the house. The common testimony is, that little 
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can be done in boarding-houses: and if the more 
sober-minded find it so, the fate of the thoughtless, 
who have no real business to do, may be easily an¬ 
ticipated. They find a dear friend or two among 
the boarders, to whom they confide their husbands’ 
secrets. A woman who would do this once would 
do it twice, or as often as she changes her board¬ 
ing-house, and finds a new dear friend in each. I 
have been assured that there is no end to the dif¬ 
ficulties in which gentlemen have been involved, 
both as to their commercial and domestic affairs, 
by the indiscretion of their thoughtless young 
wives, amidst the idleness and levities of boarding¬ 
house life.—As for the gentlemen, they are' much 
to be pitied. Public meals, a noisy house, confine¬ 
ment to one or two private rooms, with the ab¬ 
sence of all gratifications of their own peculiar 
convenience and taste, are but a poor solace to the 
man of business, after the toils and cares of the 
day. When to these are added the snares to which 
their wives are exposed, it may be imagined that 
men of sense and refinement would rather bear 
with any domestic inconvenience from the uncer¬ 
tainty and bad quality of help, than give up house¬ 
keeping. They would content themselves, if need 
were, with a bread and cheese dinner, light their 
own fire, and let their wives dust the furniture a 
few times in the year, rather than give up pri- 
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vacy, with its securities. I rather think that the 
gentlemen generally think and feel thus; and that 
when they break up housekeeping and go to board¬ 
ing-houses, it is out of indulgence to the wishes of 
their wives; who, if they were as wise as they 
should be, would wish it seldomer and less than 
they do. 

The study of the economy of domestic service was 
a continual amusement to me. What I saw would 
fill a volume. Many families are, and have for 
years been, as well off for domestics as any family 
in England; and I must say that among the loud¬ 
est complainers there were many who, from fault 
of either judgment or temper, deserved whatever 
difficulty they met with. This is remarkably the 
case with English ladies settled in America. They 
carry with them habits of command, and expecta¬ 
tions of obedience; and when these are found ut¬ 
terly to fail, they grow afraid of their servants. 
Even when they have learned the theory that 
domestic service is a matter of contract, an ex¬ 
change of service for recompenses the authority of 
the employer extending no further than to require 
the performance of the service promised,—when 
the ladies have learned to assent in words to this, 
they are still apt to be annoyed at things which 
in no way concern them. If one domestic chooses 
to wait at table with no cap over her scanty che- 
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velure, and in spectacles,—if another goes to church 
on Sunday morning, dressed exactly like her mis¬ 
tress, the lady is in no way answerable for the 
bad taste of her domestics. But English resi¬ 
dents often cannot learn to acquiesce in these 
things; nor in the servants doing their work in 
their own way; nor in their dividing their time 
as they please between their mistress’s work and 
their own. The consequence is, that they soon 
find it impossible to get American help at all, 
and they are consigned to the tender mercies of 
the low Irish; and every one knows what kind 
of servants they commonly are. Some few of 
them are the best domestics in America: those who 
know how to value a respectable home, a steady 
sufficient income, the honour of being trusted, 
and the security of valuable friends for life: but 
too many of them are unsettled, reckless, sloven¬ 
ly ; some dishonest, and some intemperate. 

The most fortunate housekeepers I found to 
be those who acted the most strenuously on prin¬ 
ciples of justice and kindness. Such housekeepers 
are careful, in the first place, that no part 
of the mutual duty shall pass unexplained; no 
opening be left for future dispute that can be avoid¬ 
ed. The candidate is not only informed precisely 
what the w r ork is, and shown the accommodations 
of the house, but consulted with about cases where 
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the convenience of the two parties may clash. For 
instance, the employer stipulates to be informed 
some hours before, when her domestic intends to go 
out; and that such going out shall never take place 
when there is company. In return, she yields all 
she can to the wishes of her domestic about re¬ 
creation, receiving the visits of her family, &c. 
Where a complete mutual understanding is ar¬ 
rived at, there is the best chance of the terms of 
the contract being faithfully adhered to, and libe¬ 
rally construed, on both sides: and I have seen 
instances of the parties having lived together in 
friendship and contentment for five, seven, eleven, 
and fourteen years.* Others, again, I have seen 
who, without fault of their own, have changed their 
servants three times in a fortnight. Some, too, I 
have observed who will certainly never be comfort¬ 
ably settled, unless they can be taught the first 
principles of democracy. 

Many ladies, in the country especially, take lit¬ 
tle girls to train; having them bound to a certain 
term of service. In such a case, the girl is taken 
at about eleven years old, and bound to remain till 
she is eighteen. Her mistress engages to clothe 

* The wages of domestic service vary, of course, according to 
circumstances. In the eastern cities, a good footman is paid about 
twenty-five dollars per month : a cook, two dollars a-week ; and 
a housemaid a dollar and a* half. 
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her; to give her Sunday-schooling, and a certain 
amount of weekday schooling in the year; and to 
present her at the end of the term (except in 
case of bad behaviour) with fifty dollars, or a cow, 
or some equivalent. Under a good mistress, this is 
an excellent bargain for the girl; but mistresses 
complain that as soon as the girls become really 
serviceable, by the time they are fourteen or fifteen, 
they begin to grow restless, having usually abund¬ 
ance of kind friends to tell them what good wages 
they might get if they were free. 

In several abodes in which I resided for a 
longer or shorter time, the routine of the house 
was as easy and agreeable as any Englishman’s; 
elsewhere, the accounts of domestic difficulties 
were both edifying and amusing. At first, I heard 
but little of such things; there being a prevalent 
idea in America that English ladies concern them¬ 
selves very little about household affairs. This in¬ 
jurious misapprehension the ladies of England 
owe, with many others, to the fashionable novels 
which deluge the country from New York to beyond 
the Mississippi. Though the Americans repeat 
and believe that these books are false pictures of 
manners, they cannot be wholly upon their guard 
against impressions derived from them. Too 
many of them involuntarily image to themselves 
the ladies of England as like the duchesses 
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and countesses of those low books: and can scarce¬ 
ly believe that the wives of merchants, manufac¬ 
turers, and shopkeepers, and of the greater number 
of professional men, buy their own provision, keep 
household accounts, look to the making and mend¬ 
ing, the baking, making of preserves, &c., and 
sometimes cook, with their own hands, any dish 
of which their husbands may be fond. When it 
was found, from my revelations, that English and 
American ladies have, after all, much the same 
sort of things to do, the real state of household 
economy was laid open to me. 

All American ladies should know how to clear¬ 
starch and iron: how to keep plate and glass: 
how to cook dainties: and, if they understand the 
making of bread and soup likewise, so much the 
better. The gentlemen usually charge themselves 
with the business of marketing; which is very 
fair. A lady, highly accomplished and very lite¬ 
rary, told me that she had lately been left en¬ 
tirely without help, in a country village where 
there was little hope of being speedily able to pro¬ 
cure any. She and her daughter made the bread, 
for six weeks, and entirely kept the house, which 
might vie with any nobleman’s for true luxury: 
perfect sufficiency and neatness. She mentioned 
one good result from the necessity: that she should 
never again put up with bad bread. She could 
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now testify that bread might always be good, not¬ 
withstanding changes of weather, and all the ex¬ 
cuses commonly given. I heard an anecdote from 
this lady which struck me. She was in the habit 
of employing, when she wanted extra help, a poor 
woman of colour, to do kitchen-work. The do¬ 
mestics had always appeared on perfectly good 
terms with this woman till, one day, when there was 
to be an evening party, the upper domestic de¬ 
clined waiting on the company; giving as a rea¬ 
son that she was offended at being required to 
sit down to -table with the coloured woman. Her 
mistress gently rebuked her pride, saying “ If 
you are above waiting on my company, my family 
are not. You will see my daughter carry the tea- 
tray, and my niece the cake.” The girl repented, 
and besought to be allowed to wait; but her as¬ 
sistance was declined; at which she cried heartily. 
The next day, she was very humble, and her mis¬ 
tress reasoned with her, quite successfully. The 
lady made one concession in silence. She had the 
coloured woman come after dinner, instead of be¬ 
fore. 

A country lady travelled thirty miles to a town 
where she thought she might intercept some Irish, 
coming down from Canada into the States, and sup¬ 
ply herself with domestics from among them. She 
engaged to send them thirty miles to confession, 
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twice a year, if they would live with her.—Another 
country lady told me that her family suffered from 
want of water, because the,man objected to bring it. 
The maids fetched it; and even the children, in 
their little cans. The man was sturdy on the point, 
and she could not dismiss him for such a reason, he 
was such a valuable servant; though he could not 
drive, from having only one eye, and always got 
drunk when his work was done. The same lady 
had her house pretty well kept, by dint of superin¬ 
tending everything herself: but, when she wanted 
her rooms papered, she thought she might leave 
that kind of work to the artist who undertook it. 
When it was done, she was summoned to look at it, 
and called upon to admire the way in which the 
man had “ made every crease show.” He had spent 
his ingenuity in contriving that the pattern should 
not join in any two strips. 

The mother of a young bride of my acquaintance 
flattered herself that she had graced her daughter’s 
new house, during the wedding journey, with two 
exemplary domestics. The day previous to the 
bride’s return, before the women had seen either 
master or mistress, they gave notice that they were 
going away directly, in consequence of the receipt 
of some family news which had changed their plans. 
They were prevailed upon to stay for a week, when 
they persisted in going, though no successors had 
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been obtained, and their young mistress was to re¬ 
ceive her company the next day. What made the 
matter desperate was that the bride knew no¬ 
thing of housekeeping. She made them cook as 
much provision, to be eaten cold, as would possibly 
keep; and when they had closed the door behind 
them, sat down and cried for a whole hour. How 
she got out of her troubles, I forget: but she was 
in excellent spirits when she told me the story. 

Many anecdotes are current about the manners 
of the young people who come down from the re¬ 
tired parts of the country to domestic service in 
Boston. A simple country girl obeyed her instruc¬ 
tions exactly about putting the dinner upon the 
table, and then summoning the family. But they 
delayed a few minutes, from some cause; and when 
they entered the dining-room, found the domestic 
seated and eating. She had helped herself from a 
fowl, thinking that “ the folk were so long a-com- 
ing, the things would get cold.” A young man 
from Vermont was hired by a family who were in 
extreme want of a footman. He was a most friendly 
personage, as willing as he was free and easy; but 
he knew nothing of life out of a small farm-house. 
An evening or two after his arrival, there was 
a large party at the house. His mistress strove to 
impress upon him that all he had to do at tea-time 
was to follow, with the sugar and cream, the waiter 
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who carried the tea; to see that every one had 
cream and sugar; and to hold his tongue. He did 
his part with an earnest face, stepping industriously 
from guest to guest. When he had made the cir¬ 
cuit, and reached the door, a doubt struck him 
whether a group in the furthest part of the room 
had had the benefit of his attentions. He raised 
himself on his toes with, “ I’ll askand shouted 
over the heads of the company, “ I say, how are ye 
off for sweetenin’ in that ere corner ?” 

These extreme cases sound ridiculously and un¬ 
comfortably enough: but it must be remembered 
that they are extreme cases. For my own part, I 
had rather suffer any inconvenience from having to 
work occasionally in chambers and kitchen, and 
from having little hospitable designs frustrated, 
than witness the subservience in which the menial 
class is held in Europe. In England, servants have 
been so long accustomed to this subservience; it is 
so completely the established custom for the mis¬ 
tress to regulate their manners, their clothes, their 
intercourse with their friends, and many other things 
which they ought to manage for themselves, that it 
has become difficult to treat them any better. Mis¬ 
tresses who abstain from such regulation find that 
they are spoiling their servants; and heads of fami¬ 
lies who would make friends of their domestics find 
them little fitted to reciprocate the duty. In 
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America it is otherwise: and may it ever be so ! 
All but those who care for their selfish gratification 
more than for the welfare of those about them will be 
glad to have intelligent and disinterested friends in 
the domestics whom they may be able to attach, 
though there may be difficulty at first in retaining 
them; and some eccentricities of manner and dress 
may remain to be borne with. 

One of the pleasures of travelling through a de¬ 
mocratic country is the seeing no liveries. No such 
badge of menial service is to be met with through¬ 
out the States, except in the houses of the foreign 
ambassadors at Washington. Of how much higher 
a character American domestic service is than any 
which would endure to be distinguished by a badge, 
the following instance will show. I spent an even¬ 
ing at the house of the president of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. The party was waited on at tea by a 
domestic of the president’s, who is also Major of the 
Horse. On cavalry day3, when guests are invited 
to dine with the regiment, the major, in his regi¬ 
mentals, takes the head of the table, and has the 
president on his right hand. He plays the host as 
freely as if no other relation existed between them. 
The toasts being all transacted, he goes home, doffs 
his regimentals, and waits on the president’s guests 
at tea. 

As for the occupations with which American 
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ladies fill up their leisure; what has been already 
said will show that there is no great weight or diver¬ 
sity of occupation. Many are largely engaged in 
charities, doing good or harm according to the 
enlightenment of mind which is carried to the work. 
In New England, a vast deal of time is spent in 
attending preachings, and other religious meetings: 
and in paying visits, for religious purposes, to the 
poor and sorrowful. The same results follow from 
this practice that may be witnessed wherever it is 
much pursued. In as far as sympathy is kept up, 
and acquaintanceship between different classes in 
society is occasioned, the practice is good; In as 
far as it unsettles the minds of the visitors, encou¬ 
rages a false craving for religious excitement, 
tempts to spiritual interference on the one hand, 
and cant on the other, and humours or oppresses 
those who need such offices least, while it alienates 
those who want them most, the practice is bad. I 
am disposed to think that much good is done, and 
much harm: and that, whenever women .have a 
greater charge of indispensable business on their 
hands, so as to do good and reciprocate religious 
sympathy by laying hold of opportunities, instead 
of by making occupation, more than the present 
good will be done, without any of the harm. 

All American ladies are more or less literary : 
and some are so to excellent purpose: to the saving 

VOL. in. h 
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of their minds from vacuity, IleadcrsPare plenti¬ 
ful : thinkers are rare. Minds are of a very pas¬ 
sive character: and it follows that languages are 
much cultivated. If ever a woman was pointed out 
to me as distinguished for information, I might be 
sure beforehand that she was a linguist. I met 
with a great number of ladies who read Latin ; 
some Greek; some Hebrew; some German. With 
the exception of the last, the learning did not seem 
to be of much use to them, except as a harmless 
exercise. I met with more intellectual activity, 
more general power, among many ladies who gave 
little time to books, than among those who are dis¬ 
tinguished as being literary. I did not meet with 
a good artist among all the ladies in the States. I 
never had the pleasure of seeing a good drawing, 
except in one instance; or, except in two, of hear¬ 
ing good music. The entire failure of all attempts 
to draw is still a mystery to me. The attempts are 
incessant; but the results are below criticism. Na¬ 
tural philosophy is not pursued to any extent by 
women. There is some pretension to mental and 
moral philosophy; but the less that is said on that 
head the better. 

This is a sad account of things. It may tempt 
some to ask ‘wliat then are the American women?’ 
They are better educated by Providence than by men. 
The lot of humanity is theirs: they have labour, pro- 
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bation, joy, and sorrow. They are good wives; and, 
under the teaching of nature, good mothers. They 
have, within the range of their activity, good sense, 
good temper, and good manners. Their beauty is very 
remarkable; and, I think, their wit no less. Their 
charity is overflowing, if it were but more enlight¬ 
ened : and it may be supposed that they could not 
exist without religion. It appears to superabound; 
but it is not usually of a healthy character. It may 
seem harsh to say this: but is it not the fact that 
religion emanates from' the nature, from the moral 
state of the individual ? Is it not therefore true 
that unless the nature be completely exercised, the 
moral state harmonised, the religion cannot be 
healthy ? 

One consequence, mournful and injurious, of the 
‘ chivalrous’ taste and temper of a country with re¬ 
gard to its women is that it is difficult, where it is 
not impossible, for women to earn their bread. 
Where it is a boast that women do not labour, the 
encouragement and rewards of labour are not pro¬ 
vided. It is so in America. In some parts, there 
are now so many women dependent on their own 
exertions for a maintenance, that the evil will give 
way before the force of circumstances. In the 
meantime, the lot of poor women is sad. Before 
the openiug of the factories, there were but three 
resources; teaching, needle-work, and keeping 

h 2 
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boarding-houses or hotels. Now, there are the 
mills; and women are employed in printing-offices; 
as compositors, as well as folders and stitchers. 

I dare not trust myself to do more than touch on 
this topic. There would be little use in dwelling 
upon it; for the mischief lies in the system by which 
women are depressed, so as to have the greater 
number of objects of pursuit placed beyond their 
reach, more than in any minor arrangements which 
might be rectified by an exposure of particular evils. 
I would only ask of philanthropists of all countries 
to inquire of physicians what is the state of health 
of sempstresses; and to judge thence whether it is 
not inconsistent with common humanity that wo¬ 
men should depend for bread upon such employ¬ 
ment. Let them inquire what is the recompense 
of this kind of labour, and then wonder if they can 
that the pleasures of the licentious are chiefly sup¬ 
plied from that class. Let them reverence the 
strength of such as keep their virtue, when the toil 
which they know is slowly and surely destroying 
them will barely afford them bread, while the wages 
of sin are luxury and idleness. During the pre¬ 
sent interval between the feudal age and the com¬ 
ing time, when life and its occupations will be freely 
thrown open to women as to men, the condition of 
the female working classes is such that if its suffer¬ 
ings were but made known, emotions of horror 
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and shame would tremble through the whole of 
society. 

For women who shrink from the lot of the needle¬ 
woman, —almost equally dreadful, from the fashion¬ 
able milliner down to the humble stocking-darner, 
—for those who shrink through pride, or fear of 
sickness, poverty, or temptation, there is little re¬ 
source but pretension to teach. What office is there 
which involves more responsibility, which requires 
more qualifications, and which ought, therefore, to 
be more honourable, than that of teaching ? What 
work is there for which a decided bent, not to say a 
genius, is more requisite ? Yet are governesses 
furnished, in America as elsewhere, from among 
those who teach because they want bread; and who 
certainly would not teach for any other reason. 
Teaching and training children is, to a few, a very 
few, a delightful employment, notwithstanding all 
its toils and cares. Except to these few it is irk¬ 
some ; and, when accompanied with poverty and 
mortification, intolerable. Let philanthropists in¬ 
quire into the proportion of governesses among the 
inmates of lunatic asylums. The answer to this 
question will be found to involve a world of rebuke 
and instruction. What can be the condition of the 
sex when such an occupation is overcrowded with 
candidates, qualified and unqualified ? What is to 
be hoped from the generation of children confided 
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to the cares of a class, conscientious perhaps be¬ 
yond most, but reluctant, harassed, and depressed ? 

The most accomplished governesses in the United 
States may obtain 600 dollars a-year in the families 
of southern planters; provided they will promise to 
teach everything. In the north they are paid less; 
and in neither case, is there a possibility of making 
provision for sickness and old age. Ladies who 
fully deserve the confidence of society may realise 
an independence in a few years by school-keeping 
in the north: but, on the whole, the scanty reward 
of female labour in America remains the reproach 
to the country which its philanthropists have for 
some years proclaimed it to be. I hope they will 
persevere in their proclamation, though special 
methods of charity will not avail to cure the evil. 
It lies deep; it lies in the subordination of the sex: 
and upon this the exposures and remonstrances of 
philanthropists may ultimately succeed in fixing the 
attention of society; particularly of women. The 
progression or emancipation of any class usually, 
if not always, takes place through the efforts of in¬ 
dividuals of that class: and so it must be here. All 
women should inform themselves of the condition 
of their sex, and of their own position. It must 
necessarily follow that the noblest of them will, 
sooner or later, put forth a moral power which 
shall prostrate cant, and burst asunder the bonds, 
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(silken to some, but cold iron to others,) of feudal 
prejudices and usages. In the meantime, is it to 
be understood that the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence bear no relation to half of the hu¬ 
man race? If so, what is the ground of the limita¬ 
tion ? If not so, how is the restricted and dependent- 
state of women to be reconciled with the proclama¬ 
tion that c< all are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ? ” 


SECTION III. 

HEALTH. 

Some popular American writers have lately laid 
hold of this subject, to the great advantage of the 
society in which they live. Dr. Combe’s “ Prin¬ 
ciples of Physiology ” has gone through several edi¬ 
tions ; and I know that the demand of society for 
fresh air and soap and water has considerably in¬ 
creased in consequence. But much remains to be 
done. In private houses, baths are a rarity. In 
steam-boats, the accommodations for washing are 
limited in the extreme; and in all but first-rate 
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hotels, the philosophy of personal cleanliness is 
certainly not understood. The Creoles of Louisiana 
are the most satisfactory hosts and hostesses in 
this respect, except a few particularly thoughtful 
people elsewhere. In the house of a Creole, a guest 
finds a large pan or tub of fresh cold water, with soap 
and towels, placed in a corner of his room, morn¬ 
ing and night. In such a climate as that of New 
Orleans, there is no safety nor comfort in anything 
short of a complete ablution, twice a day. On board 
steam-boats which have not separate state-rooms, 
there are no means of preserving sufficient cleanli¬ 
ness and health. How the ladies of the cabin can 
expect to enjoy any degree of vigour and cheerful¬ 
ness during a voyage of four or five days, during 
which they wash merely their faces and hands, I 
cannot imagine. It is to be hoped that the majo¬ 
rity will soon demand that there should be a range 
of washing-closets in all steam-boats whose voyages 
are longer than twenty-four hours. 

The common excuse for the deficient activity 
and lack of fresh air is the climate. But this ex¬ 
cuse will not avail while there are ladies who do 
preserve their health by walking and riding, and 
thoroughly ventilating their houses. Any one who 
knows Stockbridge, and the feats which are there 
performed by a troop of rosy, graceful girls, and 
active women, will reject all pleas about the diffi- 
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culty of getting air and exercise. It is one of the 
misfortunes of a new country that its cities have 
environs which are little tempting for walking. It 
must be acknowledged that it requires some reso¬ 
lution to go out to walk in places no more tempt¬ 
ing than Pennsylvania Avenue, at Washington; 
Broadway, New York; or the trim streets of Phila¬ 
delphia; or even the pretty Common at Boston. 
But the way to have good country walks provided 
is to wish for them. When the whole female so¬ 
ciety of America shall be as fond of exercise, as 
highly-principled with regard to it, as the Stock- 
bridge ladies, the facilities will be furnished. In the 
meantime, there are pretty walks within reach of 
the whole population, except that of three or four 
large cities. Boston is particularly unfortunate in 
occupying a promontory, from which it is usually 
necessary to pass very long bridges to the main¬ 
land : a passage too bleak to be attempted in windy 
weather, and too exposed to be endurable in a hot 
sun, without necessity. But those who have car¬ 
riages can easily get transported beyond this incon¬ 
venience ; and for those who have not, there is the 
Common and the Neck. 

Those who wish for health, and know how to 
seek it, contrive to walk in summer very early in 
the morning; like residents in India. The morn¬ 
ings of the sultry months are perfectly delicious; 
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and there i3 no excuse for neglect of exercise while 
they last. The autumn weather of the northern 
States is the best of the year, when the hues and 
airs of paradise seem shed abroad. The greater 
number of days in the winter admit of exercise. 
The winds are too cutting to be encountered; but 
the days of calm clear frost might be much better 
employed in walking than in sleighing. No eulo- 
giums on the sleigh will ever reconcile me to it. I 
dislike the motion, and, after a short time, the jingle 
of the bells. But the danger is the prime consi¬ 
deration. Young ladies who dry up their whole 
frames in the heat of fires of anthracite coal, never 
breathing the outward air but in going to church, 
and in stepping in and out of the carriage in going 
to parties, will once in a time go on a sleighing 
expedition; sitting motionless in the open air, with 
hot bricks to their feet, and their faces in danger of 
being frost-bitten. If there be pleasure in such 
frolics, it is too dearly bought by the peril. If the 
troops of girls who would mourn over the abolition 
of sleighing would but try how they like the luxury 
of daily active exercise in fresh air, they would find 
the exchange well worth making, on the score of 
pleasure alone. 

The ladies plead that they have much exercise 
within doors, about their household occupations. 
Except making beds, rubbing tables, and romp- 
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ing with children, I know of no household occupa¬ 
tions which involve much exercise. The weariness 
which some of them occasion, is of a kind which 
would be relieved by walking. And all this does 
not imply fresh air, of which no one can get enough 
without going out into it, except in some country re¬ 
sidences. It made me sorrowful to see children shut 
up during the winter in houses, heated by anthra¬ 
cite coal up to the temperature of 85°; and to see 
how pallid and dried the poor little things looked, 
long before there was a prospect of their speedy 
release from their imprisonment. Some, who were 
let out on fine days, were pretty sure to catch cold. 
Those only seemed heartily to thrive who were 
kept in rooms moderately heated, and vigorously 
exercised in the open air, on all but windy and 
other unmanageable days. The burning of anthra¬ 
cite coal affected me unpleasantly, except where 
an evaporation of water was going on in the room. 
I suspect that some of the maladies of the country 
may be more or less owing to its use. 

One proof of the badness of the system of non¬ 
exercising, is found in the fact that the distortion 
of the spine is even more common among women 
in America than in Europe. Physicians who have 
turned their attention to this symptom, .declare 
that the difficulty is to find in boarding-schools 
a spine that is perfectly straight: and when the 
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period of growth is completed, a large majority of 
cases remains where the weakness is not entirely 
got over. The posture-making of the United States 
is renowned. Of course there is a cause for a pro¬ 
pensity so general. The languor induced by the 
climate is that assigned. The ladies not being 
able to use the same freedom as the gentlemen, 
get rid of their languor as they may; but not as 
they best may. Instead of sitting still all through 
the hot weather, and all through the cold weather, 
they had better exercise their limbs during some 
portion of the day, and lie down during the most 
sultry hours; and in the winter, avail themselves 
of every opportunity for active employment. If 
they would do this, it is not to be conceived that 
the next generation would be distinguished as the 
present is for its spare forms and pallid com¬ 
plexions. 

The apathy on the subject of health was to me 
no otherwise to be accounted for than by supposing 
that the feeling of vigorous health is almost un¬ 
known. Invalids are remarkably uncomplaining 
and unalarmed; and their friends talk of their hav¬ 
ing “ a weak breast,” and “ delicate lungs,” with 
little more seriousness than the English use in 
speaking of a common cold. The numbers of 
clergymen who had to leave their flocks, profes¬ 
sors their chairs, young men and women their 
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country, in pursuit of health, made me melancholy 
sometimes when the friends and neighbours took 
it calmly as the commonest of events. As I am 
pretty confident that a remedy might be found in 
more judicious management, this acquiescence 
strikes me as being by far too Mahomedan in its 
character. The extremest case that I met with 
was in a lady, who declared, with complacency, 
that she could not walk a mile. She owned her 
belief that the inactivity of the American women 
shortened their lives by some years; but thought 
this did not matter, as they we^e not aware of it at 
the time. 

I should like to see a well-principled reform in 
diet tried, with a view to the improvement of the 
general health. I should like to see hot bread and 
cakes banished; a diminution in the quantity of 
pickles and preserves, and also in the quantity of 
meat eaten. I should like to see the effect of 
making the diet of children more simple. Al¬ 
most any change would be worth trying for so 
great an object. What is to become of the next, 
and again of the succeeding generation, if the ave¬ 
rage of health cannot be raised, it is fearful to 
think of. The only prevalence of vigorous health 
that I witnessed in the country, was in the elevated 
parts of the Alleghany range; in the State of 
Michigan; and perhaps I might add, among the 
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ladies of Charleston, who pass three quarters of 
the year in the open air of their piazzas, * 

All these means of improving health, though 
probably necessary, will not avail without some 
others. There must be less anxiety of mind among 
men, and less vacuity among women. With a brain 
fully but equably exercised, and composed nerves, 
the above-mentioned methods would probably en¬ 
able the Americans to defy the changes of their 
climate: but not without this justice to the brain 
and nerves. It is rather remarkable that this 
anxiety prevails most in the parts of the country 
which make the most conspicuous profession of re¬ 
ligion. Religious faith and hope should naturally 
promote health and equanimity by teaching the spirit 
to repose on immovable principles, and unintermit¬ 
ting laws: by disburdening the mind of worldly 
cares, and giving rest to the weary and heavy- 
laden. If it does not thus calm and lighten the 
mind, it fails of its effect. If it disturbs the men¬ 
tal and bodily frame, its operation is perverted. 
It would be well if this were looked to. The more 
moderate religionists point to the graves of the 

* I was informed by an eminent physician, that within his re¬ 
collection, goitres were very common at Pittsburg. The patients 
recovered, if early sent round to the open country on the other 
side of the hill. Since the woods have been felled, and the city 
thereby well ventilated, the disease has wholly disappeared. 
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young who have fallen victims to Revivals. Let 
them look at home to see if no spiritual competi¬ 
tion, no asceticism interferes with the equable 
workings of the frame, by which its powers are 
kept in vigorous and joyous action, without ex¬ 
cess. 

There is no doubt of this wear and tear from 
anxiety being the chief cause of the excessive use 
of tobacco in the United States. Its charm to 
men, who have not the elasticity of health and good 
animal spirits to oppose to toil and trouble, may 
be imagined. It is to be hoped that the enjoy¬ 
ment of the natural and perfect stimulant will soon 
supersede the use of the artificial and pernicious one. 

The vacuity‘of mind of many women is, I con¬ 
clude, the cause of a vice which it is painful to 
allude to; but which cannot honestly be passed 
over, in the consideration of the morals and the 
health of American women. It is no secret on the 
spot, that the habit of intemperance is not infre¬ 
quent among women of station and education in 
the most enlightened parts of the country. I wit¬ 
nessed some instances, and heard of more. It does 
not seem to me to be regarded with all the dismay 
which such a symptom ought to excite. To the 
stranger, a novelty so horrible, a spectacle so fear¬ 
ful, suggests wide and deep subjects of investiga¬ 
tion. If women, in a region professing religion 
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more strenuously than any other, living in the 
deepest external peace, surrounded by prosperity, 
and outwardly honoured more conspicuously than 
in any other country, can ever so far cast off self- 
restraint, shame, domestic affection, and the deep 
prejudices of education, as to plunge into the living 
hell of intemperance, there must be something 
fearfully wrong in their position. An intemperate 
man has strong temptation to plead: he began 
with conviviality, and only arrives at solitary in¬ 
temperance as the ultimate degradation. A woman 
indulges in the vice in solitude and secrecy, as long 
as secrecy is possible. She knows that there is no 
excuse, no solace, no hope. There is nothing be¬ 
fore her but despair. It is impossible to suppose 
otherwise than that there has been despair through¬ 
out : the despair which waits upon vacuity. I be¬ 
lieve that the practice has, in some few cases, arisen 
from physicians prescribing cordials to growing 
girls at school, and from the difficulty found in de¬ 
sisting from the use of agreeable stimulants. In 
other cases, the vice is hereditary. In others, no 
explanation remains, but that which appears to me 
quite sufficient,—vacuity of mind. Lest my men¬ 
tion of this very remarkable fact should lead to the 
supposition of the practice being more common 
than it is, I think it right to state, that I happened 
to know of seven or eight cases in the higher 
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classes of society of one city. The number of cases 
is a fact of comparatively small importance. That 
one exists, is a grief which the whole of society 
should take to heart, and ponder with the entire 
strength of its understanding. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CHILDREN. 


“ An evidence and reprehension both 

Of the mere schoolboy’s lean and tardy growth.” 

Coupcr. 


Nothing less than an entire work would be re¬ 
quired for the discussion of the subject of educa¬ 
tion in any country. I can only indicate here two 
or three peculiarities which strike the stranger in 
the discipline of American children; of those whose 
lot is cast in the northern States; for it needs no 
further showing, that those who are reared among 
slaves have not the ordinary chances of wisdom 
and peace. 

The Americans, particularly those of New Eng¬ 
land, look with a just complacency on the appara¬ 
tus of education furnished to their entire popula¬ 
tion. * There are schools provided for the train- 
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ing of every individual, from the earliest age; 
colleges to receive the elite of the schools; and 
lyceums, and other such institutions, for the subse¬ 
quent instruction of working men. The provision 
of schools is so adequate, that any citizen who sees 
a child at play during school-hours, may ask “ why 
are you not at school ?” and, unless a good reason 
be given, may take him to the school-house of the 
district. Some, who do not penetrate to the prin¬ 
ciple of this, exclaim upon the tyranny practised 
upon the parents. The principle is, that, in a de¬ 
mocracy, where life and society are equally open 
to all, and where all have agreed to require of each 
other a certain amount of intellectual and moral 
competency, the means being provided, it becomes 
the duty of all to see that the means are used. 
Their use is an indispensable condition of the 
privileges of citizenship. No control is exercised 
as to how and where the child shall be educated. 
It rests with the parent to send him to a public or 
private school, or have him taught at home: but 
in case of his being found in a neglected state as 
to education, it is in the power of any citizen to 
bring him to the advantage provided for him by 
society. 

The instruction furnished is not good enough for 
the youth of such a country, with such a responsi¬ 
bility and such a destiny awaiting them as the 
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working out the first democratic organisation that 
the world has witnessed in practice. The infor¬ 
mation provided is both meagre and superficial. 
There is not even any systematic instruction given 
on political morals: an enormous deficiency in a 
republic. But it must be remembered how young 
the society is; how far it has already gone beyond 
most other countries; and how great is the cer¬ 
tainty that the majority, always ultimately in the 
right, will gradually exalt the character of the in¬ 
struction which it has been already wise enough to 
provide. It must be remembered too, how much 
farther the same kind and degree of instruction 
goes in a democracy than elsewhere. The alpha¬ 
bet itself is of little or no value to a slave, while 
it is an inestimable treasure to a conscious young 
republican. One needs but go from a charity- 
school in an English county to a free-school in 
Massachusetts, to see how different the bare ac¬ 
quisition of reading and writing is to children who, 
if they look forward at all, do it languidly, and 
into a life of mechanical labour merely, and to 
young citizens who are aware that they have their 
share of the work of self-government to achieve. 
Elderly gentlemen in the country may smile, and 
foreigners of all ages may scoff at the self-confi¬ 
dence and complacency of young men who have 
just exercised the suffrage for the first time: but 
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the being secure of the dignity, the certainty of 
being fully and efficaciously represented, the pro¬ 
bability of sooner or later filling some respon¬ 
sible political office, are a stimulus which goes far 
to supply the deficiencies of the instruction im¬ 
parted. It is much to be wished that this sti¬ 
mulus were as strong and as virtuous in one or two 
colleges whose inmates are on the very verge of the 
exercise of their political rights, as in some of even 
the primary schools. The aristocratic atmosphere 
of Harvard University, for instance, would be much 
purified by a few breezes of such democratic in¬ 
spiration as issue from the school-houses of some 
of the country districts. 

Some persons plead that there is less occasion 
for school instruction in the principles of politics, 
than for an improved teaching of some other things; 
because children are instructed in politics every 
day of their lives by what they hear at home, and 
wherever they go. But they hear all too little of 
principles. What they hear is argumentation about 
particular men, and immediate measures. The 
more sure they are of learning details elsewhere, 
the more necessary it is that they should here,be 
exercised in those principles by which the details 
are to be judged and made available as knowledge. 
They come to school with their heads crammed 
with prejudices, and their memories with words, 
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which it should be part of the work of school to 
reduce to truth and clearness, by substituting 
principles for the one, and annexing ideas to the 
other. 

A Sunday-school teacher asked a child, “ Who 
killed Abel ?” “ General Jackson.”—Another in¬ 
quired of a scholar, “ In what state were mankind 
left after the fall?”—“ In the State of Vermont.” 

The early republican consciousness of which I 
have spoken, and the fact of the more important 
place which the children occupy in a society whose 
numbers are small in proportion to its resources, 
are the two circumstances which occasion that 
freedom of manners in children of which so much 
complaint has been made by observers, and on 
which so much remonstrance has been wasted;—I 
say “ wasted,” because remonstrance is of no avail 
against a necessary fact. Till the United States 
cease to be republican, and their vast area is fully 
peopled, the children there will continue as free 
and easy and as important as they are. For my 
own part, I delight in the American children; in 
those who are not overlaid with religious instruc¬ 
tion. There are instances, as there are every¬ 
where, of spoiled, pert, and selfish children. Parents’ 
hearts are pierced there, as elsewhere. But the 
independence and fearlessness of children were a 
perpetual charm in my eyes. To go no deeper, it is ' 
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a constant amusement to see how the speculations 
of young minds issue, when they take their own 
way of thinking, and naturally say all they think. 
Some admirable specimens of active little minds 
were laid open to me at a juvenile ball at Balti¬ 
more. I could not have got at so much in a year 
in England. If I had at home gone in among 
eighty or a hundred little people, between the ages 
of eight and sixteen, I should have extracted lit¬ 
tle more than “ Yes, ma’am,” and “ No, ma’am.” 
At Baltimore, a dozen boys and girls at a time 
crowded round me, questioning, discussing, specu¬ 
lating, revealing in a way which enchanted me. In 
private houses, the comments slipped in at table 
by the children were often the most memorable, and 
generally the most amusing part of the conversa¬ 
tion. Their aspirations all come out. Some of 
these are very striking as indicating the relative 
value of things in the children’s minds. One 
affectionate little sister, of less than four years old, 
stimulated her brother William, (five,) by telling 
him that if he would be very very good, he might in 
time be called William Webster; and then he might 
get on to be as good as Jesus Christ. Three chil¬ 
dren were talking over the birth-day of the second, 
(ten) and how they should like to keep it. They 
settled that they should like of all things to have 
Miss Sedgwick, and Mr. Bryant, and myself, to 
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spend the day with them. They did not venture to 
invite us, and had no intention of our knowing 
their wish. 

In conversing with a truly wise parent, one day, 
I remarked on the change of relation which takes 
place when the superior children of ordinary pa¬ 
rents become guides and protectors to those who 
have kept their childhood restrained under a rigid 
rule. We talked over the difficulties of the transi¬ 
tion here, (by far the hardest part of filial duty,) 
and speculated on what the case would be after 
death, supposing the parties to recognise each other 
in a new life of progression. My friend observed 
that the only thing to be done is to avoid to the 
utmost the exercise of authority, and to make 
children friends from the very beginning. He and 
many others have done this with gladdening suc¬ 
cess. They do not lay aside their democra¬ 
tic principles in this relation, more than in others, 
because they happen to have almost unlimited 
power in their own hands. They watch and guard: 
they remove stumbling-blocks: they manifest ap¬ 
probation and disapprobation: they express wishes, 
but, at the same time, study the wishes of their 
little people: they leave as much as possible to 
natural retribution: they impose no opinions, and 
quarrel with none: in short, they exercise the ten- 
derest friendship without presuming upon it What 
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is the consequence ? I had the pleasure of hearing 
this friend say, “ There is nothing in the world so 
easy as managing children. You may make 
them anything you please.” In my own mind I 
added, “ with such hearts and minds to bring to 
the work as the parents of your children have.”— 
One reason of the pleasure with which I regarded 
the freedom of American children was that I took 
it as a sign that the most tremendous suffering 
perhaps of human life is probably lessened, if not 
obviated, there:—the misery of concealed doubts 
and fears, and heavy solitary troubles,—the misery 
which makes the early years of a shy child a fear¬ 
ful purgatory. Yet purgatory is not the word: 
for this misery purges no sins, while it originates 
many. I have a strong suspicion that the faults of 
temper so prevalent where parental authority is 
strong, and where children are made as insignifi¬ 
cant as they can be made, and the excellence of 
temper in America, are attributable to the different 
management of childhood in the one article of 
freedom. There is no doubt that many children 
are irrecoverably depressed and unnerved for want 
of being convinced that anybody cares for them. 
They nourish doubts, they harbour fears and sus¬ 
picions, and carry within them prejudices and 
errors, for want of its occurring to them to ask 
questions; and though they may outgro w these de- 
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fects and errors, they never recover from them. 
Unexplained and inexplicable obstacles are thrown 
in the way of their filial duty,—obstacles which not 
even the strongest conscientiousness can overcome 
with grace: the vigour of the spirit is prostrated, 
or perverted into wilfulness: the calmness c f self- 
respect ’s forfeited, and so is the repose of a loving 
faith in others. In short, the temper is ruined, 
and the life is spoiled; and all from the parents 
not having made friends of their children from the 
beginning.—No one will suppose that I mean to 
represent this mistake as general anywhere. But 
I am confident it is very common at home: and 
that it cannot, in the nature of things, ever be¬ 
come common in America. I saw one or two me¬ 
lancholy instances of it: and a few rare cases 
where parents attempted unjustifiably to rule the 
proceedings of the?*' grown up eons and daugh¬ 
ters ; not by express command, but by pleas which, 
from a parent, are more irresistible than even com¬ 
mands. But these were remarkable, and remarked 
upon, as exceptions. I saw two extreme contrast¬ 
ing cases, in near neighbourhood, of girls brought 
up, the one in the spirit of love, the other in that 
of fear. Those two girls are the best teachers of 
moral philosophy that ever fell in my way. In 
point of birth, organisation, means of education, 
they were about equal. Both were made to be 
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beautiful and intelligent. The one is pallid, indo¬ 
lent, (with the reputation of learning,) tasteless, 
timid, and triste, manifesting nothing but occasion- 
•allv an intense selfishness, and a prudery beyond 
belief. The education of this girl has been the 
. study of her anxious parents from the day of her 
birth: but they have omitted to let her know and 
feel that anybody loved her. The other, the dar¬ 
ling of a large family, meeting love from all eyes, 
and hearing tenderness in every voice, is beautiful 
as a Hebe, and so free and joyous that her presence 
is like sunshine in a rainy day. She knows that 
she is beautiful and accomplished; but she is, as 
far as 3 can see, absolutely devoid of vanity. She 
has been apprised, over and over again, that people 
think her a genius: she silently contradicts this, 
and settles with herself that she can acquire any¬ 
thing, but originate nothing. She studies with her 
whole being, as if she were coming out next year 
in a learned profession. She dances at balls as if 
nothing lay beyond the ball-room. She flits hither 
and thither, in rain or sunshine, walking, riding, 
or driving, on little errands of kindness; and bears • 
the smallest interests of her friends in mind in the 
heights of her mirth and the depths of her studies. 
At dull evening parties, she can sit under the lamp, 
(little knowing how beautiful she looks) quietly 
amusing herself with prints, and not wanting no- 

i 2 
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tice: and she can speak out what she thinks and 
feels to a circle of admirers, as simply and earnestly 
as she would to her own mother. I have seen peo¬ 
ple shake their heads, and fear lest she should be 
spoiled; but my own conviction is that this young 
creature is unspoilable. She has had all the praise 
and admiration she can have: no watchfulness of 
parents can keep them from her. She does not 
want praise and admiration. She has other interests 
and other desires: and my belief is, that if she 
were left alone to-morrow, the last of her family, 
she would be as safe, busy, and, in due time, happy, 
as she is now under their tender guardianship. 
She is the most complete example I ever witnessed 
of a being growing up in the light and warmth and 
perfect freedom of love; and she has left me very 
little toleration for authority, in education more 
than in anything else. 

A question was asked me, oftener than once, 
which indicates the difference between family man¬ 
ners in England and America. I was asked whe¬ 
ther it was possible that the Bennet family would 
act as they are represented in “ Pride and Preju¬ 
dice:” whether a foolish mother, with grown up 
daughters, would be allowed to spoil the two 
youngest, instead of the sensible daughters taking 
the case into their own hands. It is certainly true 
that in America the superior minds of the family 
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would take the lead; while in England, however 
the domestic affairs might gradually arrange them¬ 
selves, no person would be found breathing the 
suggestion of superseding the mother’s authority. 
The most remarkable difference is, that in England 
the parents value the authority as a right, however 
lenient they may be in the use of it. In America, 
the parent disapproves of it, as a matter of reason: 
and, if he acts rationally, had rather not possess it. 
Little revelations of the state of the case were per¬ 
petually occurring, which excited my wonder at first, 
and my interest throughout. It appeared through 
the smallest circumstances; as, for instance, when a 
lady was describing to me the wedding-day of her 
eldest daughter. She mentioned that two or three 
of the children were not in the drawing-room at the 
time of the ceremony. Why? They were so angry 
at their brother-in-law for taking away their sister, 
that they kept out of the way till he had driven 
from the door with his bride. What children in 
England would have dreamed of absenting them¬ 
selves in such a way ? 

It is amusing to observe what the ability for self- 
preservation is among children in a country where 
nursemaids are scarce. It frightened me at first 
to see mere babies playing on broken wooden 
bridges, where the rushing water below might be 
seen through large holes; and little boys climbing 
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trees which slanted over a rocky precipice; or 
getting into a canoe tossing on a rough river. But 
I find that accidents to children are rarely or never 
heard of. The obvious results of such training are 
a dexterity, fearlessness, and presence of mind, and 
aptitude for bodily exercises, which are of eminent 
use in mature life. 

I was sorry to perceive in some of the cities, 
especially in Boston, an unconsciousness on the 
part of many parents of the superior value of 
the discipline of circumstance to that of ex¬ 
press teaching, in the work of education. Perhaps 
no one one would be found to deny in words 
that the best training is that which exercises the 
whole being of a child: yet there is a method of 
education somewhat in fashion in Boston just now, 
which bids fair to kill off its victims in early life; 
and irreparably injure,—morally as well as physi¬ 
cally,—those whom it may spare. The good peo¬ 
ple of Boston are more fond of excitement than of 
consistency: or, rather, that part of society is so 
which professes to constitute the city. When 
Spurzheim was there, the brain was everything; 
and his wise and benevolent remonstrances about 
the neglect or abuse of the bodily powers were re¬ 
ceived with great candour, and with much appa¬ 
rent conviction. Short as the interval has been, a 
considerable number of his disciples have gone 
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directly over to the opposite philosophy; and in 
their spiritualism out-herod Herod. They frame 
their theory and practice on the principle that hu¬ 
man beings are created perfect spirits in an infant 
body. Some go further back than this, and ac¬ 
tually teach little children dogmatically that spirit 
makes body; and that their own bodies are the re¬ 
sult of the efforts of their spirits to manifest them¬ 
selves. Such outrageous absurdities might be left 
to contempt, but for the consequences in prac¬ 
tice. There is a school in Boston, (a large one, 
when I left the city,) conducted on this principle. 
The master presupposes his little pupils possessed 
of all truth, in philosophy and morals; and that - 
his business is to bring it out into expression; 
to help the outward life to conform to the inner 
light; and, especially, to learn of these enlighten¬ 
ed babes, with all humility. Large exposures might 
be made of the mischief this gentleman is doing 
to his pupils by relaxing their bodies, pampering 
their imaginations, over-stimulating the consciences 
of some, and hardening those of others; and by 
his extraordinary management, offering them every 
inducement to falsehood and hypocrisy. His system 
can be beneficial to none, and must be ruinous 
to many. If he should retain any pupils long 
enough to make a full trial of his methods with 
them, those who survive the neglect of bodily 
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exercises atid over-excitement of brain, will be 
found the first to throw off moral restraints, on per¬ 
ceiving at length that their moral guide has been 
employing their early years in the pursuit of shadows 
and the contempt of realities. There is, however, 
little fear of such a full trial being made. A few 
weeks are enough to convince sensible parents of 
the destructiveness of such a system; and it will 
probably issue in being one of the fancies of the 
day at Boston; and little heard of anywhere else. 

The fundamental principle is, however, working 
mischief in other directions. It affects, very un¬ 
fortunately, the welfare of the blind; and yet more 
- of the deaf and dumb who are taken under the 
benevolent protection of society. As long as there 
are many of the most distinguished members of 
the community who hold that the interior being 
of these sufferers is in a perfect state, only the 
means of manifestation being deficient; that their 
training is to proceed on the supposition of their 
being possessed of a complete set of intellec¬ 
tual and moral intuitions ; and that they there¬ 
fore only need to be furnished with types, being 
already full of the things typified; and even that 
they have the advantage over others in the exclu¬ 
sion of false and vulgar associations,—the pupils 
will have little chance of benefit beyond the pro¬ 
tection and comfort secured to them in their ap- 
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propriate institutions. In the conversation of those 
who verbally pitied their case, I could frequently 
trace an inward persuasion that the deaf and dumb 
were better off than those who could hear and 
speak: and there were few who discovered, while 
admiripg the supposed allegorical discourse or 
compositions of the pupils, that the whole was little 
more than a set of images, absolutely empty of 
the abstract truth which they were supposed to 
involve. I had witnessed this tremendous error 
in the teaching of the deaf and dumb elsewhere; 
but I little thought ever to meet with it beyond 
the confines of the particular, and almost inscru¬ 
table case under notice. In the school above - 
mentioned, however, error flourishes, blessed as 
the pupils are with their five senses and the in¬ 
strument of speech. 

Putting aside such cases of eccentricity, the 
children of America have the advantage of the best 
possible early discipline; that of activity and self- 
dependence. The grand defect is a subsequent 
one. Education is not made appropriate to the 
aims of its subjects. All, whatever may be their 
views in life, are educated nearly alike up to nine¬ 
teen. This is an absurdity copied from the old 
world, but unworthy of the good sense of the new. 

It will be rectified when the lives of rich men be¬ 
come as steadily aimed as those of citizens who 
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have their way to make. Young men of fortune, 
who may have a taste for science or literature, do 
not yield themselves up to these pursuits, because 
“ there is yet no scientific or literary class fc c them 
to fall into.” Where is the necessity to them of 
such a class to fall into ? And, supposing the ne¬ 
cessity, how is there ever to be such a class, unless 
somebody begins to supply the elements ?—It will 
be done. No restraint of custom will long be 
powerful enough to curb the force of intellectual 
tendency. The passion for truth, the craving for 
knowledge, are ever found, in the long run, irre¬ 
pressible by the incubus of conventionalism. A 
genius will arise, now here, now there, to startle 
society out of its rules and precedents: and when 
America has had, now a philosopher and now a 
poet, who, like Schiller’s “ true artist,” shall 45 look 
upwards to his dignity and his calling, and not 
downwards to his happiness and his wants,” society 
will enlarge its discipline, and become a great pre¬ 
paratory school for the fruition of whatever the 
hand of man findeth to do, or his understanding 
to investigate, or his imagination to reveal. 
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" One of the universal sentiments which Christianity has 
deeply imbedded in the human heart is that of the natural equa¬ 
lity of men .It has produced the spectacle, which 

1 believe to be peculinr to Christian times, of one class uplifting 
another, the happy toiling for the miserable, the free vindicating 
the rights of the oppressed. With all the noble examples of 
disinterested friendship and patriotism, which ancient history 
affords, I can remember no approach to that wholesale compassion, 
that general action of one order of society on another, that system 
of benevolent agitation in behalf of powerless and forgotten suf¬ 
fering, which characterises the history of modern times.” 

Rationale of Religious Inquiry. 


The idea of travelling in America was first sug¬ 
gested to me by a philanthropist’s saying to me, 
« Whatever else may be true about the Americans, 
it is certain that they have got at principles of 
justice and mercy in the treatment of the least 
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happy classes of society which we may be glad to 
learn from them. I wish you would go and see 
what they are.” I did so; and the results of my 
investigation have not been reserved for this short 
chapter, but are spread over the whole of my book. 
The fundamental democratic principles on which 
American society is organised, are hose “prin¬ 
ciples of justice and mercy” by which the guilty, 
the ignorant, the needy, and the infirm, are saved 
and blessed. The charity of a democratic society 
is heart-reviving to witness; for there is a security 
that no wholesale oppression is bearing down the 
million in one direction, while charity is lifting up 
the hundred in another. Generally speaking, the 
misery that is seen is all that exists: there is no 
paralysing sense of the hopelessness of setting up 
individual benevolence against social injustice. If 
the community has not yet arrived at the point at 
which all communities are destined to arrive, of 
perceiving guilt to be infirmity, of obviating 
punishment, ignorance, and want, still the Ame¬ 
ricans are more blessed than others, in the cer¬ 
tainty that they have far less superinduced misery 
than societies abroad, and are using wiser methods 
than others for its alleviation. In a country where 
social equality is the great principle in which all 
acquiesce, and where, consequently, the golden 
rule is suggested by every collision between man 
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and man, neglect of misery is almost as much out 
of the question as the oppression from which most 
misery springs. 

In the treatment of the guilty, America is 
beyond the rest of the world, exactly in propor¬ 
tion to the superiority of her political princi¬ 
ples. I was favoured with the confidence of 
a great number of the prisoners in the Phila¬ 
delphia penitentiary where absolute seclusion is the 
principle of punishment. Every one of these pri¬ 
soners, (none of them being aware of the existence 
of any other,) told me that he was under obligations. 
to those who had the charge of him for treating 
him “ with respect.” The expression struck me 
much as being universally used by them. Some 
explained the contrast between this method of 
punishment and imprisonment in the old prisons, 
copied from those of Europe; where criminals are 
herded together, and treated like anything but men 
and citizens. Others said that though they had 
done a wrong thing, and were rightly sequestered 
on that ground, they ought not to have any further 
punishment inflicted upon them; and that it was 
the worst of punishments not to be treated with 
the respect due to men. In a community where 
criminals feel and speak thus, human rights cannot 
hut be, at length, as much regarded in the inflic¬ 
tion of punishment as in its other arrangements. 
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Much yet remains to be done, to this end. An 
enormous amount of wrong must remain in a so¬ 
ciety where the elaboration of a vast apparatus for 
the infliction of human misery, like that required 
by the system of solitary imprisonment, is yet a 
work of mercy. Milder and juster methods of 
treating moral infirmity will succeed when men 
shall have learned to obviate the largest possible 
amount of it. In the meantime, I am persuaded 
that this is the best method of punishment which 
has yet been tried. Much as the prisoners suffer 
from the dreary solitude, cheered only by their 
labour and the occasional visits of official super¬ 
intendents, they testified, without exception and 
without concert, to their preference of this over 
all other methods of punishment. The grounds of 
preference w r ere, that they could preserve their self- 
respect, in the first place; and, in the next, their 
chance in society on their release. They leave the 
prison with the recompense of their extra labour 
in their pockets, and without the fear of being 
waylaid by vicious old companions, or hunted from 
employment to employment by those whose in¬ 
terest it is to deprive them of a chance of establish¬ 
ing a character. There is no evidence, at present, 
that solitary imprisonment, with labour, is more 
injurious to health than any other condition which 
is attended with anxiety of mind. The Phila- 
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dclphia prisoners certainly appeared to me to be 
more healthy-looking than those at Auburn, or at 
any other prison I visited. 

There is at present. a deficiency in the religious 
ministrations of the prison. This is a fact which, 
I believe, has only to be made known to cease to 
be true. Among the clergy of all denominations 
in Philadelphia, there must be many who would 
contrive to afford their services in turn, if they 
were fully aware how much they are needed. I 
know of no direction that can be taken by charity 
with such certainty of success as visiting the soli¬ 
tary prisoner. I think it far from desirable that 
prisoners should be visited for the express purpose 
of giving them religious, and no other, instruction 
and sympathy. The great object is to occupy the pri¬ 
soner’s mind with things which interest him most; 
to keep up his sympathies, and nourish his human 
affections; and especially to promote the activity 
and cheerfulness of his mind. His situation is 
such,—he is so driven back upon the realities of 
life in his own mind, that the danger is of his ac¬ 
cepting religion as a temporary solace, of his se¬ 
parating it in idea from active life, and craving for 
the most exciting kind of it ; so as that when he 
returns to the world, he will discard it as some¬ 
thing suiting his prison-life, but no longer needed, 
no longer appropriate. If, keeping this in view, 
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a very few good men and women of Philadelphia 
would go sometimes to spend an hour with a pri¬ 
soner, honourably observing the rules, telling no 
news, but cheerfully conversing on the prisoner’s 
affairs,—his work, his family, his prospects on 
coming out, the books he reads, &c.—if they would 
carry him good and entertaining books, and if re¬ 
ligious ones, only those of a moderate and cheerful 
character, (such being indeed not easy to be 
found,)—these friendly visitors could scarcely fail of 
restoring, more or less completely, the moral health 
of the objects of their benevolence. None who 
have not tried can imagine the ease with which 
sufferers so placed are influenced; in the absence 
of all that is pernicious, and in absolute depen¬ 
dence, as they are, on the sympathy of those who 
will be kind to them. If watchful observance were 
united with common prudence and kindness, I be¬ 
lieve that a prisoner of five years would rarely 
re-enter society unqualified for the discharge of his 
duties there. It must be remembered that the 
criminals of the United States are rarely the de¬ 
praved, brutish creatures that fill the prisons of the 
old world. Even in the old world, I have no 
doubt that every prison visitor has been conscious, 
on first conversing privately with a criminal, of a 
feeling of surprise at finding him so human: but 
in America, convicts are even more like other men. 
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The reason of my visiting them, as I told them, 
was to satisfy myself about the causes of crime in 
a country where there is almost an absence of that 
want which occasions the greater proportion of 
social offences in England. Sooner or later, all 
told me their stories in full: and I found that in 
every case some domestic misery had been the 
poison of their lives. A harsh step-mother, an un¬ 
faithful wife, a jilting mistress, an intemperate son 
or father,—these were the miseries at home which 
sent them out to drink: drinking brought on 
murder, or caused vicious wants, which must be 
supplied by theft. The stories, infinitely varied 
in their circumstances, were all alike in their 
moral. 

I do not like the principle of the Auburn prison: 
and I am confident that very little effectual refor¬ 
mation can take place under it. The disadvantages 
of the prisoners being waylaid and dogged on their 
discharge are very great; but there are some within 
the prison quite as serious. The spy system is 
abominable, in whatever light it is viewed. It is 
the deepest of insults; and if there be a case rather 
than another in which insult is to be avoided, it is 
where a reformation is desired. The great point 
to be gained with the criminal is to regenerate 
self-respect. A virtuous man may preserve his 
self-respect under the eyes of a spy; (though even 
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he is in some danger; but a morally infirm man 
can never thus acquire it. Arrangements should 
be made for his secure custody and harmless out¬ 
ward conduct, and then he should be left to him¬ 
self. And what is the purpose of the spying,—of 
the loop-holes to peep through, and the moccasins 
which are to make the tread of the spies as stealthy 
as that of a cat ? To detect talking; talking sub¬ 
jecting a man to the lash. Talking is an innocent 
act; and, in the case of men secluded from the 
world and their families, and all that has hitherto 
interested them, an unavoidable act. They ought 
to talk; 4nd they do, in spite of spies, governor, 
and the whip. They learn to murmur intelligibly 
behind their teeth, without moving the lips, and to 
take advantage of the briefest instants when the 
superintendent turns his back. It is surprising to 
me that any effectual reformation can be looked 
for from men who, convicted of grave crimes, have 
the prohibition to speak set up before their minds 
as the chief circumstance and interest of their lives 
for five, seven, or ten years. Their interest in it 
makes it the chief circumstance. How the dis¬ 
ordered being is to be rectified, how the prostrated 
conscience is to be reinstated, while an innocent 
and necessary act is thus erected into an offence, I 
leave those who are most versed in moral propor¬ 
tions to decide. I do not believe in the possibility 
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of effectual reformation in any but a few cases, 
under such a discipline. 

The will of the majority has not yet wrought 
out the right practice from good principles, in two 
cases which regard the treatment of the guilty: 
and great evil arises in the interval. It is ex¬ 
tremely difficult, in some parts of the States, and 
with regard to some particular offences, to get the 
laws enforced against offenders. In those parts of 
the States where personal conflicts are counte¬ 
nanced by opinion, offences against the person go 
too often unpunished; elsewhere, riot is passed 
over without notice; and in some few places, the 
most heinous crimes of all are nearly certain to be 
got over without the conviction of the offender. 
The impunity of riot arises from the reliance so¬ 
ciety has on the moral sense of the whole: a reli¬ 
ance very honourable in itself, but found of late to 
be inadequate under the pressure of such a crisis 
as that of the anti-slavery question. Nothing can 
be more honourable to the people, than the fact 
that they have been safe and virtuous under the 
superintendence of principle, while the laws have 
slept so long, that it is now found difficult to put 
them in force: but now that the time has come for 
a conflict of classes and opinions, the time has also 
come for the law to be vigilant and inexorable. 
The frequent impunity of the most serious crimes 
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arises from the growing enmity of opinion to the 
punishment of death. There can be little doubt 
that in a short time capital punishments will be 
abolished throughout the northern States: and if 
this is to be done, the sooner it is done the better: 
for the present impunity is a tremendous evil. 

In passing the City Hall of one of the northern 
cities with a friend, I asked what was the meaning 
of a great crowd that was about the doors, and 
even clustered on the windows of the building. 
My friend told me, that a young man was being 
examined on the charge of being the murderer in 
a most aggravated case, which had been related to 
me the day before. I observed, that no one seem¬ 
ed to have any doubt of his guilt. She replied, 
that there never was a clearer case; but that he 
would be acquitted: the examination and trial 
were a mere form, of which every one knew the 
conclusion beforehand. The people did not choose 
to see any more hanging; and till the law was 
so altered as to allow an alternative of punish¬ 
ment, no conviction for a capital offence would 
be obtainable. I asked, on what pretence the 
young man would be got off, if the evidence 
against him was as clear as was represented. 
She said, some one would be found to swear an 
alibi: the young man would be wholly disgraced, 
and would probably set out westwards the morn- 
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ing after his acquittal. I watched the progress 
of the case. The trial was a long one. There 
was no doubt of the suppression of large por¬ 
tions of the evidence against him. A tradesman 
swore an alibi: the young man was thereupon ac¬ 
quitted ; and next morning he was on his way to 
the west. 

On the principle that punishment should be re¬ 
formatory, the practice of pardoning criminals has 
gone to far too great an extent, from the belief of 
reformation in each particular case. The conse¬ 
quence is very injurious. A sentence of life-im¬ 
prisonment is generally understood to mean impri¬ 
sonment for a shorter term than if ten or seven 
years had been named. Every one of the prisoners 
I conversed with was in anxious expectation of a 
pardon. In the cases of those who were in for five 
years, and who I knew would not be pardoned, I 
reasoned the matter; and found that the fact of 
all their fellow-prisoners having the same expecta¬ 
tion with themselves, made a strong impression. 
They were, amidst their dreadful disappointment, 
easily convinced: but I could not but mourn that 
they did not learn the philosophy of the case in so¬ 
ciety, rather than in prison. 

Whenever the abolition of the punishment of 
death takes place, it will be essential to the safety 
of virtue and society, that it should be understood 
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that the practice of pardoning is, except on rare 
and specified occasions, to cease; and that punish¬ 
ment is to be certain in proportion to its justice. 

The pauperism of the United States is, to the 
observation of a stranger, nothing at all. To resi¬ 
dents, it is an occasion for the exercise of their 
ever-ready charity. It is confined to the ports, 
emigrants making their way back into the country, 
the families of intemperate or disabled men, and 
unconnected women, who depend on their own ex¬ 
ertions. The amount altogether is far from com¬ 
mensurate with the charity of the community; and 
it is to be hoped that the curse of a legal charity, 
at least to the able-bodied, will be avoided in a 
country where it certainly cannot become neces¬ 
sary within any assignable time. I was grieved to 
see the magnificent pauper asylum near Philadel¬ 
phia, made to accommodate luxuriously 1200 per¬ 
sons ; and to have its arrangements pointed out to 
me, as yielding far more comfort to the inmates 
than the labourer can secure at home by any de¬ 
gree of industry and prudence. There are so 
many persons in the city, however, who see the 
badness of the principle, and regret the erection, 
that I trust a watch will be maintained over the 
establishment, and its corridors kept as empty as 
possible. In Boston, the principles of true charity 
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have been better acted upon. There, many of the 
clergymen,—among the rest, Father Taylor, the 
seaman's friend,—are in possession of wisdom, de¬ 
rived from the mournful experience of England ; 
and seem likely to save the city from the misery of 
a debasing pauperism among any class of its inha¬ 
bitants. I know no large city where there is so 
much mutual helpfulness, so little neglect and ig¬ 
norance of the concerns of other classes, as in Bos¬ 
ton : and I cannot but anticipate that from thence 
the world may derive the brightest lesson that has 
yet been offered it, in the duties of the rich to¬ 
wards the poor. If the agents of the benevolence 
of the wealthy will but be scrupulously careful to 
avoid all that mental encroachment and mural in¬ 
terference, which have but too generally ruined 
the efficacy of charity, and go on to exhibit the 
devotion of the philanthropist, without the inquisi¬ 
tiveness and authoritativeness of the priest, they 
may deserve the thanks of the whole of society, as 
well as the attachment of those whom they be¬ 
friend. 

In Boston, an excellent plan has been adopted 
for the prevention of fraud on the part of paupers, 
and the mutual enlightenment and guidance of the 
agents of charity. A weekly meeting is held of 
delegates, from all societies engaged in the relief 
of the poor. The delegates compare lists of the 
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persons relieved, so as to ascertain that none are 
fraudulently receiving from more than one society: 
they discuss and investigate doubtful cases; ex¬ 
tend indulgence to those of peculiar hardship; and, 
in short, secure all the advantages of co-operation. 
Perhaps there are no cities in England but London 
too large for a somewhat similar organisation: and 
its adoption would be an act of great wisdom. 

In the south, I was rather amused at a boast 
which was made to me of the small amount of 
pauperism. As the plague distances all lesser 
diseases, so does slavery obviate pauperism. In a 
society of two classes, where the one class are all 
capitalists, and the other property, there can be no 
pauperism but through the vice or accidental disabi¬ 
lity of members of the first. But I was beset by 
many an anxious thought about the fate of disabled 
slaves. Masters are, of course, bound to take care 
of their slaves for life. There are doubtless many 
masters who guard the comfort of their helpless 
negroes all the more carefully from the sense of the 
entire dependence of the poor creatures upon their 
mercy: but, there are few human beings fit to be 
trusted with absolute power: and while there are 
many who abuse the authority they have over 
slaves who are not helpless, it is fearful to think 
what may be the fate of those who are purely 
burdensome. I observed, here and there, an idiot 
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slave. Those whom I saw were kindly treated, 
humoured, and indulged. These were the only 
cases of natural infirmity that I witnessed among 
the negroes; and the absence of others struck me. 
At Columbia, South Carolina, I was taken by a 
benevolent physician to see the State Lunatic 
Asylum, which might be considered his work; so 
diligent had he been in obtaining appropriations 
for the object from the legislature, and afterwards 
in organising its plans, with great wisdom and 
humanity. When we were looking out from the 
top of this building, watching the patients in their 
airing grounds, I observed that no people of colour 
were visible in any part of the establishment. I 
inquired whether negroes were as subject to insa¬ 
nity as whites. Probably; but no means were 
known to have been taken to ascertain the fact. 
From the violence of their passions, there could be 
no doubt that insanity must exist among them. 
Were such insane negroes ever seen ?—No one 
present had ever seen any.—Where were they 
then ?—It was some time before I could get a clear 
answer to this: but my friend the physician said, 
at length, that he had no doubt they were kept in 
out-houses, chained to logs, to prevent their doing 
harm. No member of society is charged with the 
duty of investigating cases of disease and suffering 
among slaves who cannot make their own state 
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known. They are wholly at the mercy of their 
owners. The physician told me that it was his in¬ 
tention, now he had accomplished his object of 
establishing a lunatic asylum for the whites, to 
persevere no less strenuously till he obtained one 
for the blacks. He will probably not find this a 
very difficult object to effect; for the interest of 
masters, as well as their humanity, is concerned in 
having an asylum provided by the State for their 
useless or mischievous negroes. 

The Lunatic Asylums of the United States are 
an honour to the country, to judge by those which 
I saw. The insane in Pennsylvania hospital, Phil¬ 
adelphia, should be removed to some more light 
and cheerful abode, and be much more fully sup¬ 
plied with employment, and with stimulus to en¬ 
gage in it. I was less pleased with their condition 
than with that of any other insane patients whom I 
saw. The institution at Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
admirably managed under Dr, Woodward. So was that 
at Charlestown, near Boston, by Dr. Lee; a young 
physician who has since died, mourned by his grate¬ 
ful patients, and by all who had their welfare at 
heart. The establishment at Bloomingdale, near 
New York, is of similar excellence. The only great 
deficiency that I am aware of is one which belongs 
to most lunatic asylums, and which it does not rest 
with the superintendent to supply;—a want of suf- 
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ficient employment. Every exertion is made to 
provide a variety of amusements, and to encourage 
all little undertakings that may be suggested: but 
regular, important business is what is wanted. It 
is to be hoped that in the establishment of all such 
institutions, the provision of an ample quantity of 
land will be one of the prime considerations. 
Watchful and ingenious kindness may do much to 
alleviate the miseries of the insane; but if cure is 
sought, I believe it is agreed by those who know 
best, that regular employment, with a reasonable 
object, is indispensable. 

The Asylum for the Blind at Philadelphia was a 
younginstitution at the time I saw it; but it pleased 
me more than any I ever visited: more than the 
larger one at Boston; whose institution and conduct 
are, however, honourable to all concerned in it. 
The reason of my preference of the Philadelphia 
one is that the pupils there were more active and 
cheerful than those of Boston. The spirits of the 
inmates are the one infallible test of the manage¬ 
ment of an institution for the blind. The fault of 
such in general is that mirth is not sufficiently cul¬ 
tivated, and religion too exclusively so. It should 
ever be remembered that religion comes out of the 
mind, and not in at the eye or ear; and that the 
truest way of cultivating religion is to exercise the 
faculties, and enlarge the stock of ideas to the ut- 
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most. The method of printing for the blind, intro¬ 
duced with such admirable ingenuity and success 
into the American institutions, I should like to see 
employed to bring within the reach of the blind the 
most amusing works that can be found. I should 
like to see it made an object with benevolent per¬ 
sons to go and give the pupils a hearty laugh occa¬ 
sionally, by reading droll books, and telling amusing 
stories. The one thing which the born blind want 
most is to have their cheerlessness removed, to be 
drawn out of their abstractions, and exercised in 
play on the greatest possible variety of familiar ob¬ 
jects and events. They should hear no condolence: 
their friends should keep their sympathetic sorrow 
to themselves; and explain, cheerfully and fully, 
the allusions to visual objects which must occur in 
all reading and conversation. It grieves me to hear 
the hymns and other compositions put into the 
mouths of blind pupils, all full of lamentation and 
resignation about not seeing the stars and the face 
of nature. Such sorrow is for those who see to feel 
on their behalf; or for those who have lost sight: 
not for those who never saw. Put into their mouths, 
it becomes cant. When a roving sea-captain tells 
his children of the glories of oriental scenery 
which they are destined never to behold, does he 
teach them to sigh, and struggle to submit patiently 
to their destiny of staying at home ? Does he not 
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rather make them take pleasure in mirthfully ann 
eagerly learning what he can teach ? The face of 
nature is a foreign land to the born blind. Let 
them be taught all that can possibly be conveyed to 
them, and in the most spirited manner that they 
can bear. There is a nearer approach to the reali¬ 
sation of this principle of teaching the blind in the 
Philadelphia house than I ever saw elsewhere. It 
would be enough to cheer a misanthrope to see a 
little German boy there, picked up out of the streets, 
dull, neglected, and depressed; but within a few 
months, standing in the centre of the group of 
musicians, fiddling and stamping time with all his 
might, and quite ready to obey every instigation to 
laugh. Mr. Friedlander, the tutor, is much to be 
congratulated on what he has already done. 

It may be worth suggesting here that while some 
of the thinkers of America, like many of the same 
classes in England, are mourning over the low state 
of the Philosophy of Mind in their country, society 
is neglecting a most important means of obtaining 
the knowledge requisite for the acquisition of such 
philosophy. Scholars are embracing alternately 
the systems of Kant, of Fichte, of Spurzheim, of 
the Scotch school; or abusing or eulogising Locke, 
asking who Hartley was, or weaving a rainbow arch 
of transcendentalism, which is to comprehend the 
whole that lies within human vision, but sadly liable 
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to be puffed away in dark vapour with the first 
breeze of reality 5 scholars are thus labouring at a 
system of mental philosophy on any but the experi¬ 
mental method, while the materials for experiment 
lie all around and within them. If they object, as 
is common, the difficulty of experimenting on their 
conscious selves, there is the mental pathology of 
their blind schools, and the asylums for the deaf 
and dumb. I am aware that they put away the 
phenomena of insanity as irrelevant; but the same 
objections do not pertain to the other two classes. Let 
the closet speculations be pursued with all vigour: 
but if there were joined with these a close and un¬ 
wearied study of the phenomena of the minds of 
persons deficient in a sense, and especially of those 
precluded from the full use of language, the world 
might fairly look for an advance in the science of 
Mind equal to that which medical science owes to 
pathology. It will not probably lodge us in any 
final and total result, any more than medicine and 
anatomy promise to ascertain the vital principle: 
but it will doubtless yield us some points of cer¬ 
tainty, in aid of the fluctuating speculations amidst 
which we are now tossed, while few can be found 
to agree even upon matters of so-called universal 
consciousness. I should like to see a few philoso¬ 
phers interested in ascertaining and recording the 
manifestations of some progressive minds, peculiar 
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from infirmity, for a series of years. If any such in 
America, worthy to undertake the task, from having 
strength enough to put away theory and prejudice, 
and record only what is really manifested to them, 
should be disposed to take my hint, I hope they 
will not wait for a philosophical “ class to fall 
into.” 

I was told at Washington, with a smile half sati¬ 
rical and half complacent, that “ the people of New 
England do good by mania.” I watched accord¬ 
ingly for symptoms of this second or third-rate me¬ 
thod of putting benevolence into practice. The 
result was, that I was convinced that the people of 
New England, and of the whole country, do good 
in all manner of ways; some better and some worse, 
according to their light. I met with pious ladies 
who make clothes for the poor, but who took work 
(her means of bread) out of the hands of a semp¬ 
stress, (whohad three children,) because her husband 
was in prison. They told me it would be encou¬ 
raging vice to have anything to do with the families 
of persons who had committed offences: and when 
I asked how reformed offenders were to put their 
reformation in practice, I was told that if I would 
employ anybody who had been in prison, I deserved 
the censure of society. The matter ended in the 
sempstress (a good young woman) having to go 
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home to her father’s house. I met with others, both 
^ men and women, who make it the business of their 
lives, or of their leisure from yet more pressing 
duties, to seek out the sinners of society, and give 
them, not threats, nor scorn, nor lectures, but sym¬ 
pathy and help. So does light vary in this glim¬ 
mering age; so eloquently does the conduct of 
Jesus speak to some, while to others it seems to 
preach in an unknown tongue. With regard to 
some methods of charity, nothing could exceed the 
ingenuity, shrewdness, forethought, and determi¬ 
nation with which they were managed: in others, 
I was reminded of what I had been told about 
mania. 

In regarding the Temperance movement, the word 
perpetually occurred to me. How the vice of in¬ 
temperance ever reached the pass it did in a coun¬ 
try where there is no excuse of want on the one 
hand, or of habits of conviviality on the other, was 
sometimes attempted to be explained to me; but 
never to my satisfaction. Much may be said upon 
it, which cannot find a place here. Certain it is 
that the vice threatened to poison society. It was 
as remarkable as licentiousness of other kinds ever 
was in Paris, or at Vienna. Men who doubted 
the goodness of the principle of Association in oppo¬ 
sition to moral evil, were yet carried away to coun¬ 
tenance it by seeing nothing else that was to be 
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done. Some few of these foresaw that, as every 
man must be virtuous in himself and by himself; 
as the principle of temperance in a man is incom¬ 
municable ; as no two men’s temptations are alike; 
and as, especially in this case, the temptations of the 
movers were immeasurably weaker than those of 
the mass to be wrought upon, there could be no 
radical truth, no pervading sincerity to rely upon. 
They foresaw what had happened; that there would 
be a vast quantity of perjury, of false and hasty 
promising, of lapse, and of secret, solitary drink¬ 
ing; that if some waverers were saved, others 
would be plunged into hypocrisy in addition to their 
intemperance; that schisms must arise out of the 
ignorance of bigots, which would cause as much 
scandal to good morals as intemperance itself; and 
that, worst of all, this method was the introduc¬ 
tion of new and fatal perils to freedom of con¬ 
science. A few foresaw all this; but a very few 
had strength to resist the movement. A sort of 
reproach was cast upon those who refused to join, 
like that which is now visited upon such as adhere 
to the principle on which they first joined;—a kind 
of insinuation that their temperance is not 
thorough.—What have the consequences already 
been? 

The amount of visible intemperance is actually 
lessened prodigiously; perhaps to the full extent 
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anticipated by the originators of the movement. 
Spirit-shops have been shut up by hundreds; some 
few drunkards have been reformed; and very large 
numbers of young men, entering life, are now sober 
citizens, who seemed in danger of becoming a 
curse to society. The question is whether the 
causes of the preceding intemperance have been 
discovered and obviated. If not, there is every 
reason to expect that the control of opinion over 
them will be but temporary; and that the late 
sweeping and garnishing will give place to a state 
of things at least as bad as before. 

At present, the effect of example is perishing, 
day by day. The example of those who have not 
pledged themselves is the only one morally regard¬ 
ed ; all other persons being known to be bound. 
Virtue under a vow has no spiritual force. The 
more reasonable of those who are pledged have 
confined their pledge to the distinct case of not 
touching distilled liquors. They have the utmost 
difficulty in maintaining their ground, as examples, 
(their sole object,) under the assaults of bigots 
who complain that they are not “ getting on 
and who, on their part, have got on so far as to re¬ 
fuse the communion to persons who will not ab¬ 
jure as they have done; to banish the sacramen¬ 
tal wine; and to forbid malt liquors, and even 
coffee, in taverns and private houses. The su- 
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perstition,—the attachment to the form without 
the spirit,—is fearfully revealed upon occasion. A 
man was brought dead drunk into a watch-house; 
and before the magistrate next morning, persisted 
that he could not have been drunk, because he was 
a member of a Temperance Society. The subser¬ 
vience of conscience to control is as necessary and 
remarkable. For instance, a gentleman, whose 
wife, in a state of imminent danger, was ordered 
brandy, ran and knocked up his minister to get 
leave before he would procure any for her. It is 
true that these are extreme case3: but the effect of 
such institutions upon weak minds must be studied, 
as it is for weak minds that they are created. 

My own convictions are that Associations, excel¬ 
lent as they are for mechanical objects, are not fit 
instruments for the achievement of moral aims: 
that there is yet no proof that the principle of self- 
restraint has been exalted and strengthened in the 
United States by the Temperance movement, while 
the already too great regard to opinion, and subser¬ 
vience to spiritual encroachment have been much 
increased: that, therefore, great as are the visible 
benefits of the institution, it may at length appear 
that they have been dearly purchased. I have rea¬ 
son to think that numbers of persons in the United 
States, especially enlightened physicians, (who 
have the best means of knowledge,) are of the same 
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opinion. This is confirmed by the fact that there is 
a spreading dislike of Associations for moral, while 
there is a growing attachment to them for mecha¬ 
nical, objects. The majority will show to those 
who may be living at the time what is the right. 

Though scarcely necessary, it may be well to 
indicate the jdistinction between Temperance and 
Abolition societies with regard to this principle. 
The bond of Temperance societies is a pledge or 
vow respecting the personal conduct of the pledger. 
The bond of the Abolitionists is agreement in a 
principle which is to be proposed and exhibited 
by mechanical means,—lecturing, printing, raising 
money for benevolent purposes. Nobody is bound 
in thought, word, or action. There have been a few 
Temperance societies which have avoided pledges, 
and confined their exertions to spreading know¬ 
ledge on the pathology of intemperance, and its 
effects on the morals of the individual and of so¬ 
ciety. Associations confined to these objects are 
probably not only harmless, but highly useful. 
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'* A country which has no national literature, or a literature too 
insignificant to force its way abroad, must always be, to its neigh¬ 
bours, at least in every important spiritual respect, an unknown 
and misestimated country. Its towns may figure on our maps; 
its revenues, population, manufactures, political connexions, may 
be recorded in statistical books : but the character of the people 
has no symbol and no voice ; we cannot know them by speech 
and discourse, but only by more sight and outward observation of 
their manners and procedure. Now, if both sight and speech, if 
both travellers and native literature, are found but ineffectual in 
this respect, how incalculably more so the former alone! ” 

Edinburgh Review. —Vol. xlvi. p. 309. 

There is but one method by which most nations 
can express the general mind: by their literature. 
Popular books are the ideas of the people put into 
language by an individual. To a self-governing 
people there are two methods open: legislation is 
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the expression of the popular mind, as well as lite¬ 
rature. 

If the national mind of America be judged of 
by its legislation, it is of a very high order; so much 
less violence to the first principles of morals is 
exhibited there than in any other social arrange¬ 
ments that the world has yet seen. If the Ame¬ 
rican nation be judged of by its literature, it may 
be pronounced to have no mind at all. 

The two appearances are, however, reconcila¬ 
ble. The mind of a nation grows, like that of an 
individual; and its growth follows somewhat the 
same course. There may be in each a mind, vi¬ 
gorous and full of promise, unerring in the recog¬ 
nition of true principles, but apt to err in the ap¬ 
plication of them; ardent in admiration of all 
faithful and beautiful expression of mind by others ; 
but not yet knowing how to utter itself. The 
youthful philosopher or poet is commonly a meta¬ 
physician before he indicates what he is ultimately 
to become. In the age of vivid consciousness, be¬ 
fore he is twenty, the invisible and intangible world 
of reality opens to him with a distinctness and 
lustre which make him in after time almost envy 
himself his youthful years. In this bright spiritual 
world, much is as indisputably revealed to him as 
material objects to the bodily eye: principles in full 
prominence; and a long perspective of certainties 
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melting imperceptibly into probabilities; and lost 
at last in the haze of possibility, bright with the 
meridian sun of faith. To him 

“ The primal duties shine aloft, like slars : 

Tho charities that soothe nnd heal and bless 
Lie scattered at tho fe6t of man, like flowers.” 


But of all this he can, for some time, express 
nothing. He burns with convictions, but can tes¬ 
tify them to others only by recognising the expres¬ 
sion which others have obtained the power of afford¬ 
ing. If he makes the attempt, he is either unin¬ 
telligible or trite. 

This appears to me to be the stage at which the 
mind of America has arrived. That the legisla¬ 
tion of the country is, on the whole, so noble, is 
owing to the happy circumstance ( a natural one in 
the order of Providence, by which great agents 
rise up when a great work has to be done) that 
accomplished individuals were standing ready to 
help the people to an expression of its first con¬ 
victions. The earliest convictions of a nation so 
circumstanced are of their fundamental and com¬ 
mon rights: and the expression must be legisla¬ 
tion. This has been done so well by the Ameri¬ 
cans that there is every reason to anticipate that 
more will follow; since principles are so linked to¬ 
gether that it is scarcely possible to grasp one with- 
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out touching another. Accordingly, though there 
is no contribution yet to the Philosophy of Mind 
from America, many thinking men are feeling after 
its principles amidst the accumulations of the 
old world: though no light has been given to 
society from the American press on the principles 
of politics, Americans may be heard quoting Burke 
from end to end of the country, infallibly separat¬ 
ing the democratic aspirations of his genius from 
the aristocratic perversions of his tempo” and edu¬ 
cation : though America has yet witnessed no crea¬ 
tion, either in literature or the arts, and cannot 
even distinguish a creation from a combination, 
imitation, or delineation, yet the power of admira¬ 
tion which she shows in hailing that which is far 
inferior to what she needs,—the vigour with which, 
after incessant disappointment, she applies herself 
to the produce of her press, to find the imperisha¬ 
ble in what is just as transient as all that has gone 
before,—is a prophecy that a creator will arise. 
The faith that America is to have an artist of 
some order is universal: and such a faith is a 
sufficient guarantee of the event. Every epheme- 
ron of a tale-writer, a dramatist, novelist, lyrist, 
and sonnetteer, has been taken by one qr another 
for the man. But he has not come out of his si¬ 
lence yet; and it is likely that it may still be long 
before he does. Every work of genius is, as has 
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been said, a mystery till it appears. What its prin¬ 
ciples and elaboration may be, it is for one man 
only—its author—to conceive: but it is plain 
what it will not be. It will not be, more or less, a 
copy of anything now existing. It will not be a 
mere delineation of what passes before the bodily 
eye, unillumined and unvivified by the light and 
movement of principles, of which forms are but 
the exponents. It will not be an exhibition of the 
relations which conventionalisms mutually bear, 
however fine may be the perception, and however 
clever the presentation may be. Further than this 
American literature has, as yet, produced nothing. 

There is another reason, besides those which 
have been mentioned, why it would be highly un¬ 
just and injurious to conclude that there is nothing 
more in the nation’s heart and brain than has come 
out before the eye. The American nation is made 
up of contributions from almost all other civilised 
nations: and, though the primary truths of God, 
and the universal characteristics of Man are com¬ 
mon to them all, there are infinite diversities to 
be blended into unity before a national character 
can arise; before a national mind can be seen to 
actuate the mass of society. It is probable that 
the first great work of genius that appears will be 
the most powerful instrument for effecting this 
blending and reconciling: but the appearance of 
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such a work is doubtless retarded in proportion to 
the cheeks and repression of social sympathy, 
caused by the diversity of influences under which 
society proceeds. The tuning for the concert 
has begun; some captious persons are grumbling 
at the discord; some inexperienced expectants 
take a wail here, and a flourish there, to be music: 
but the hour has not struck. The leader has not 
yet come to his place, to play the chord which shall 
bring the choral response that must echo over the 
world. 

I saw the house which Berkeley built in Rhode 
Island,—built in the particular spot where it is, 
that he might have to pass, in his rides, over the 
hill which lies between it and Newport, and feast 
himself with the tranquil beauty of the sea, the 
bay and the downs, as they appear from the ridge 
of the eminence. I saw the pile of rocks, with its 
ledges and recesses, where he is said to have me¬ 
ditated and composed his “ Minute Philosopher.” 
It was at first melancholy to visit these his retreats, 
and think how empty the land still is of the philo¬ 
sophy he loved. But the more one sees of the 
people, and the less of their books, the stronger 
grows the hope of the stranger. One finds the 
observation of many turned inwards. Fragments 
of spiritual visions occur to one and another. 
Though some dogmatise, and others wait for reve- 
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lation, and none seem to remember the existence 
of the experimental method, still there is a reach¬ 
ing after the Philosophy of Mind. At Harvard 
University, the chair of Mental Philosophy has been 
vacant for above eight years: it having been the 
custom formerly to indoctrinate the students with a 
certain number of chapters of Locke; and no man 
being now found hardy enough to undertake to 
discharge the duty thus; and the way not being yet 
clear to any one who would lay open the whole 
field of this philosophy, and let the students gather 
what they could out of it. Such impediments do 
not exist beyond the walls; and many young minds 
are at work without guidance, to whom guidance, 
however acceptable, is not necessary. If the lec¬ 
tures which are given to young ladies, who are 
carefully misinformed from Reid and Stewart,—if 
the reviews and panegyrics of Dr. Brown, hazarded 
without the slightest conception of the nature and 
extent of his meaning, are likely to throw the 
observer into despair;—if he is amazed to see a 
coterie disputing upon the ultimate principles per¬ 
ceived by Pure Reason, while he finds within him¬ 
self no evidence of the existence of this Pure Reason, 
and believes that if it did universally exist, ultimate 
principles could admit of no dispute,—he is yet 
cheered by finding, not only eagerness in the pur¬ 
suit of the philosophical ideas of others, but traces 
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of some originality of speculation. There is a little 
book, by a Swedcnborgian, called “ The Growth 
of the Mind,” which is, I believe unquestionably, 
an original work. From its originality, and the 
beauty of some of its images, and yet more of its 
exhibition of certain relations, it is highly interest¬ 
ing, though it is not found to command that ex¬ 
tensive assent, which is the only guarantee of the 
soundness of works on the Philosophy of Mind. 
Mankind may demur for ages to the earth being 
round, and to its moving through space; but where 
the primary appeal, as in the Philosophy of Mind, 
must be to consciousness, works which do not 
command assent to their fundamental positions 
are failures as philosophy, though they may have 
inferior merits and attractions. 

^ The best productions of American literature are, 
^ in my opinion, the tales and sketches in which the 
\ habits and manners of the people of the country 
are delineated, with exactness, with impartiality of 
|temper, and without much regard to the pictu¬ 
resque. Such are the tales of Judge Hall of Cin¬ 
cinnati. Such are the tales by the author of 
Swallow Barn; where, however, there is the addi¬ 
tion of a good deal of humour, and a subtraction of 
some of the truth. Miss Sedgwick’s tales are of the 
highest order of the three, from the moral beauty 
which they breathe. This moral beauty is of a 
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much finer character than the bonhommie which 
is the charm of Irving’s pictures of manners. She 
sympathises where he good-naturedly observes; 
she cheerily loves where he gently quizzes. Miss 
Sedgwick’s novels have this moral beauty too; as 
has everything she touches: but they have great 
and irretrievable faults as works of art. Tale¬ 
writing is her forte: and in this vocation, no one 
who has observed her striking progression will 
venture to say what she may not achieve. 

Among the host of tales which appear without the 
names of their authors are three, which strike me 
as excellent in their several ways: “ Allen Pres¬ 
cott,” containing the history of a New England 
boy, drawn to the life, and in a just and amiable 
spirit: “ The New England Housekeeper,” in which 
the menage of a rising young lawyer, with its fresh 
joys and ludicrous perplexities, is humorously ex¬ 
hibited : and “ Memoirs of a New England Village 
Choir,” a sketch of even higher merit. 

Irving’s writings have had their meed. He has 
lived in the sunshine of fame for many years, and 
in the pleasant consciousness that he has been a 
benefactor to the present generation, by shedding 
some gentle, benignant, and beguiling influences 
on many intervals of their rough and busy lives. 
More than this he has probably not expected; and 
more than this he does not seem likely to achieve. 
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If any of his works live, it will be his Columbus: 
and the later of his productions will he the first 
forgotten. 

Cooper’s novels have a very puny vitality. Some 
descriptions of scenery, and some insulated adven¬ 
tures, have great merit: but it is not human life 
that he presents. His female characters are far 
from human; and in his selections of the chances 
of mortal existence, he usually chooses the remotest. 
He has a vigour of perception and conception, 
which might have made him, with study and disci¬ 
pline, a great writer. As it is, he is, I believe, re¬ 
garded as a much-regretted failure. 

The Americans have a poet. Bryant has not 
done anything like what he can and will do: but 
he has done some things that will live. Those of 
his poems which are the best known, or the most 
quoted, are smooth, sweet, faithful descriptions of 
nature, such as his own imagination delights in. I 
shall always remember the voice and manner with 
which he took up a casual remark of mine, about 
sights to be seen in the pine-barrens. When the 
visitors had all departed, his question “ And what 
of the pine-barrens ?” revealed the spirit of the 
poet Of his poems of this class, “ The Evening 
Wind” is to me the most delicious. But others,— 
« The Past,” and “ Thanatopsis”—indicate another 
kind, and a higher degree of power. If he would 
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live for his gifts, if his future years could be devot¬ 
ed to “ clear poetical activity,” “ looking up,” like 
the true artist, “ to his dignity and his calling,” 
that dignity and that calling may prove to be as 
lofty as they no doubt appeared in the reveries of 
his boyhood; and he may be listened to as lovingly 
over the expanse of future time, as he already is 
over that of the ocean. 

The Americans have also a historian of promise. 
Mr. Bancroft’s History of the United States is little 
more than begun: but the beginning is characte¬ 
rised by an impartial and benevolent spirit, and by 
the indications which it affords of the author’s fide¬ 
lity to democratic principles; the two primary re¬ 
quisites in a historian of the republic. The carry¬ 
ing on the work to a completion will be a task of 
great toil and anxiety: but it will be a most im¬ 
portant benefit to society at large, if it fulfils its 
promise. 

The periodical literature of the United States is 
of a very low order. I know of no review where 
anything like impartial, enlightened criticism is to 
be found. The North American Review had once 
some reputation in England; but it has sunk at 
home and abroad, less from want of talent than of 
principle. If it has any principle whatever at pre¬ 
sent, it seems to be to praise every book it mentions, 
and to fall in as dexterously as possible with popu- 
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lar prejudice. The American Quarterly, published 
at Philadelphia, is uninteresting from the triteness 
of its morals, and a general dearth of thought, 
amidst a good deal of cleverness. The Southern 
Review, published at Charleston,—sometime ago 
discontinued, but I believe lately renewed,—is the 
best specimen of periodical literature that the coun¬ 
try has afforded. After the large deductions ren¬ 
dered necessary by the faults of southern temper, 
this Review maintains its place above the rest; a 
rank which is, I believe, undisputed. 

I met with one gem in American literature, where 
I should have least expected it:—in the Knicker¬ 
bocker; a New York Monthly Magazine. Last 
spring, a set of papers began to appear, called 
“ Letters from Palmyra,”* six numbers of which 
had been issued when I left the country. I have been 
hitherto unable to obtain the rest: but if they an¬ 
swer to the early portions, there can be no doubt of 
their being shortly in everybody’s hands, in both 
countries. These letters remain in my mind, after 
repeated readings, as a fragment of lofty and tender 
beauty. Zenobia, Longinus, and a long perspec¬ 
tive of characters, live and move in natural majesty; 

* “ Letters of Lucius M. Piso, from Palmyra, to his friend 
Marcus Curtius, at Rome: now first translated and published.” 
They present a picture of the state of the East in the reign of 
Aurelian ; and are to end, I suppose, with the fall of Palmyra. 
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and the beauties of description and sentiment ap¬ 
pear to me as remarkable as the strong conception 
of character, and of the age. If this anonymous 
fragment be not the work of a true artist, — if 
the work, when entire, do not prove to be of a far 
higher order than anything which has issued from 
the American press,—its early admirers will feel 
yet more surprise than regret 
It is continually said, on both sides of the water, 
and with much truth, that the bad state of the laws 
of literary property is answerable for some of the 
depression of American literature. It is true that 
the imperfection of these laws inflicts various dis¬ 
couragements on American writers, while it is dis¬ 
gracefully injurious to foreign authors. It is true 
that American booksellers will not remunerate na¬ 
tive authors while they can purloin the works of 
British writers: and that the American public has 
a strong disposition to listen to the utterance of 
the English in preference to the prophets of their 
own country. It is true that in America, where 
every man must work for his living, it is a discou¬ 
ragement to the pursuit of literature that a living 
cannot, except in a few rare cases, be got by it. 
But all this is no solution of the fact of the non¬ 
existence of literature in America: which fact is 
indeed no mystery. The present state of the law, 
by which the works of English authors are pirated, 
vol. in. l 
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undefended against mutilation, and made to drive 
native works out of the market, is so conspicuously 
bad, that there is every prospect of a speedy alte¬ 
ration : but there is nothing in the abuse which can 
silence genius, if genius is wanting to speak. It 
ought by this time to be understood that there is no 
power on earth which can repress mental force of 
the highest kinds; which can stifle the utterance of 
a thoroughly-moved spirit: certainly no power which 
is held by piratical booksellers under defective laws. 
Such discouragement is unjust and harsh; but it 
cannot be fatal. If a native genius, of a far higher 
order than any English, had been existing in Ame¬ 
rica for the last ten years, he would have made him¬ 
self heard ere this, and won his way into the gene¬ 
ral mind and heart through a host of bookselling 
harpies, and a chaos of lawlessness: he would have 
done this, even if it had been necessary to give his 
| dinner for paper, and sell his bed to pay the prin¬ 
ter ;—expedients which it is scarcely conceivable 
that any author in that thriving land should be 
driven to. The absence of protection to foreign 
literary property is injurious enough, without its 
being made answerable for the deficiency of literary 
achievement. The causes lie deeper, and will not 
have ceased to operate till long after the law shall 
have been made just in this particular. 

Some idea of the literary taste of the country 
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may be arrived at through a mention of what ap¬ 
peared to me to be the comparative popularity oi' 
living or recent British authors. 

I heard no name so often as Mrs. Hannah 
More’s. She is much better known in the coun¬ 
try than Shakspeare. This is, of course, an indi¬ 
cation of the religious taste of the people; and the 
fact bears only a remote relation to literature. Scott 
is idolised; and so is Miss Edgeworth; but I think 
no one is so much read as Mr. Bulwer. I question 
whether it is possible to pass half a day in general 
society without hearing him mentioned. He is not 
worshipped with the dumb self-surrendering rever¬ 
ence with which Miss Edgeworth is regarded: but 
his books are in every house; his occasional demo¬ 
cratic aspirations are in every one’s mouth; and the 
morality of his books is a constant theme of discus¬ 
sion, from among the most sensitive of the clergy 
down to the u thinking, thoughtless school-boy” 
and his chum. The next name is, decidedly, 
Mrs. Jameson’s. She is altogether a favourite; and 
her “ Characteristics of Women ” is the book which 
has made her so. At a considerable distance fol¬ 
lows Mrs. Hemans. Byron is scarcely heard of. 
Wordsworth lies at the heart of the people. His 
name may not be so often spoken - as some others; 
but I have little doubt that his influence is as power¬ 
ful as that of any whom I have mentioned. It is 

l 2 
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less diffused, but stronger His works are not to be 
had at every store; but within people’s houses they 
lie under the pillow, or open on the work-box, or the) 
peep out of the coat-pocket: they are marked, re¬ 
marked, and worn. Coleridge is the delight of a few. 
So is Lamb; regarded, however, with a more ten¬ 
der love. I heard Mr. Hallam’s name seldom, but 
always in a tone of extraordinary respect, and from 
those whose respect is most valuable. 

No living writer, however, exercises so enviable 
a sway, as far as it goes, as Mr. Carlyle. It is 
remarkable that an influence like his should have 
been gained through scattered articles of review and 
speculation, spread over a number of years and a 
variety of periodicals. The Americans have his 
“ Life of Schillerbut it was not that. His articles 
in the Edinburgh Review met the wants of several 
of the best minds in the society of New England; 
minds weary of cant, and mechanical morals, and 
seeking something truer to rest upon. The disci- 
pleship immediately instituted is honourable to both. 
Mr. Carlyle’s remarkable work, “ Sartor Resartus,” 
issued piecemeal through Fraser’s Magazine, has 
been republished in America, and is exerting an 
influence proportioned to the genuineness of the 
admiration it has excited. Perhaps this is the first 
instance of the Americans having taken to their 
hearts an English work which came to them anony- 
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niously, unsanctioned by any recommendation, and 
even absolutely neglected at home. The book is 
acting upon them with wonderful force. It has re¬ 
generated the preaching of more than one of the 
clergy; and, I have reason to believe, the minds 
and lives of several of the laity. It came as a bene¬ 
factor to meet a pressing want; how pressing, the 
benefited testify by the fervour of their gratitude. 

I know of no method by which the Americans 
could be assisted to utter what they may have in 
them so good as one which has been proposed, but 
which is not yet, I believe, in course of trial. It 
has been proposed that a publication should be 
established, open to the perfectly full and free dis¬ 
cussion of every side of every question, within a 
certain department of inquiry;—Social Morals, for 
instance. There are difficulties at present in the 
way of presenting the whole of any subject to the 
public mind; difficulties arising from the unprin¬ 
cipled partiality of the common run of newspapers, 
the cautious policy of reviewers, the fear of opinion 
entertained by individual writers, and the impedi¬ 
ments thrown in the way of free publication by the 
state of the laws relating to literary property. A 
publication devoted to the object of presenting, 
without fear or favour, all that can be said on any 
subject, without any restriction, except in the use 
of personalities towards opponents, would be the 
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best possible remedy, under the circumstances, for 
the inconveniences complained of; the finest stimu¬ 
lus to the ascertainment of truth; the best educa¬ 
tion in the art of free and distinct utterance. A 
publication like this, under the editorship of such a 
man as Dr. Follen, a man full of learning, philoso¬ 
phy, and that devout love of truth which is a gua¬ 
rantee of impartiality, would be a high honour to 
the country, and a good lesson to some older so¬ 
cieties, from which the fear of free discussion has 
not yet vanished. An editor worthy of the work 
would decline the responsibility of suppressing any 
views, coming within the range of subjects em¬ 
braced. He would merely weed out personalities; 
cherish the spirit of justice and charity; and for the 
sake of these, strengthen the weaker side, where he 
saw that it was inadequately defended. It may be 
said that editors who would thus discharge their 
function are rare. They are so: but there is Dr. 
Follen; a living reply to the objection. 

I have not the apprehension which some enter¬ 
tain that such a publication would be feared and 
rejected by the public. At first, it would excite 
some surprise and perplexity; one-sidedness being 
so generally the characteristic of periodicals in 
America, that it would take some time to convey the 
idea of a consistent opposite practice. But the 
American public has given no evidence of a dislike 
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to be made acquainted with truth; but quite the 
contrary. My own conviction is, that before two 
years from its commencement, such a work would 
be in the houses of all the honest thinkers and most 
principled doers in the country; and that eloquent 
voices would, by its means, make themselves heard 
from many a remote dwelling-place; using with 
delight their means of utterance; and proving that 
the dearth of American literature is not owing to 
vacuity of thought or deadness of feeling. At any 
rate, such an experiment would ascertain whether 
the want is of means of utterance, or of something 
to utter. 



PART IV. 


CHAPTER I. 

RELIGION. 

“ Der Grund aller Democratic; die hochste Thatsache der 
Popularitiit.” Novalis. 

“ The Christian Religion is the root of all democracy ; the 
highest fact in the Rights of Man.” 

Religion is the highest fact in the Rights of Man 
from its being the most exclusively private and in¬ 
dividual, while it is also a universal, concern, of any 
in which man is interested. Religion is, in its 
widest sense, “ the tendency of human nature to 
the Infiniteand its principle is manifested in the 
pursuit of perfection in any direction whatever. It 
is in this widest sense that some speculative atheists 
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have been religious men; religious in their efforts 
after self-perfection; though unable to personify 
their conception of the Infinite. In a somewhat 
narrower sense, religion is the relation which the 
highest human sentiments bear towards an infinitely 
perfect Being. 

There can be no further narrowing than this. 
Any account of religion which restricts it within 
the boundaries of any system, which connects it 
with any mode of belief, which implicates it with 
hope of reward or fear of punishment, is low and 
injurious, and debases religion into superstition. 

The Christian religion is specified as being the 
highest fact in the rights of man from its embody¬ 
ing (with all the rest) the principle of natural reli¬ 
gion—that religion is at once an individual, an 
universal, and an equal concern. In it may be 
found a sanction of all just claims of political and 
social equality; for it proclaims, now in music and 
now in thunder,—it blazons, now in sunshine and 
now in lightning,—the fact of the natural equality 
of men. In giving forth this a3 its grand doctrine, 
it is indeed “ the root of all democracythe root 
of the maxim (among others) that among the in¬ 
alienable rights of all men are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The democracy of America 
is planted down deep into the Christian religion; 
into its principles, which it has in common with 
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natural religion, and which it vivifies and illumines, 
but does not alter. 

How does the existing state of religion accord 
with the promise of its birth ? In a country which 
professes to secure t'> every man the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness in his own way, what is the state of his 
liberty in the most private and individual of all con¬ 
cerns ? How carefully r,ve all men and women. Mt 
five from interference in following up their own 
aspirations after the Infinite, in realising their own 
ideas of perfection, in bringing into harmonious 
action the functions of their spirits, as infinitely 
diversified as the expression of their features ? 

The absence of such diversity is the first strik¬ 
ing fact which presents itself on the institutiovi of 
such an inquiry. If there were no constraint,-—no 
social reward or penalty,—such an approach to uni¬ 
formity of profession could not exist as is seen in 
the United States. In a society where speculation 
and profession were left perfectly free, as included 
among the inalienable rights of man, there would 
be many speculative (though probably extremely 
few practical) atheists: there would be an adoption 
by many of the principles of natural religion, other¬ 
wise than in and through Christianity: and Chris¬ 
tianity would be adopted in modes as various as the 
minds by which it would be recognised. Instead 
of this, we find laws framed against speculative 
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atheists: opprobrium directed upon such as embrace 
natural religion otherwise than through Christianity: 
and a yet more bitter oppression exercised by those 
who view Christianity in one way, over those who 
regard it in another. A religious young Christian 
legislator was pitied, blamed, and traduced in Bos¬ 
ton, last year, by clergymen, lawyers, and professors 
of a college, for endeavouring to obtain a repeal of 
the law under which Lhe testimony of speculative 
atheists is rejected in courts of justice; Quakers 
(calling themselves Friends) excommunicate each 
other; Presbyterian clergymen preach hatred to 
Catholics: a convent is burnt, and the nuns are ba¬ 
nished from the neighbourhood: and Episcopalian 
clergymen claim credit for admitting Unitarians to 
sit in comimttaes for public objects ! As might be 
expected under such an infringement of the princi¬ 
ple of securing to every man the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness in his own way, there is no such endless diver¬ 
sity in the action of minds, and utterance of tongues, 
as nature and fidelity to truth peremptorily demand. 
Truth is deprived of the irrefragable testimony 
which would be afforded by whatever agreement 
might arise amidst this diversity: religion is in¬ 
sulted and scandalised by nominal adherence and 
hypocritical advocacy. There are many ways of 
professing Christianity in the United States: but 
there are few, very few men, whether speculative or 
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thoughtless, whether studious or ignorant, whether 
reverent or indifferent, whether sober or profligate, 
whether disinterested or worldly, who do not care¬ 
fully profess Christianity, in some form or another. 
This, as men are made, is. unnatural. Society pre¬ 
sents no faithful mirror of the religious perspective 
of the human mind. 

It may be asked whether this is not true of the 
Old World also. It is. But the society of the Old 
World has not yet grasped in practice any one fun¬ 
damental democratic principle: and the few who 
govern the many have not yet perceived that reli¬ 
gion is “ the root of all democracy they are so 
far from it that they are still upholding an esta¬ 
blished form of religion; in which a particular mode 
of belief is enforced upon minds by the imposition 
of virtual rewards and punishments. The Ameri¬ 
cans have long taken higher ground; repudiating 
establishments, and professing to leave religion free. 
They must be judged by their own principles, and 
not by the example of societies whose errors they 
have practically denounced by their adoption of the 
Voluntary Principle. 

The almost universal profession in America of 
the adoption of Christianity, — this profession by 
many whose habits of thought, and others whose 
habits of living forbid the supposition that it is the 
religion of their individual intellects and affections, 
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compels the inquiry what sort of Christianity it is 
that is professed, and how it is come by. There is 
no evading the conviction that it is to a vast extent 
a monstrous superstition that is thus embraced by 
the tyrant, the profligate, the worldling, the bigot, 
the coward, and the slave; a superstition which 
offers little molestation to their vices, little rectifi¬ 
cation to their errors; a superstition which is but 
the spurious offspring of that divine Christianity 
which “ is the root of all democracy, the highest 
fact in the Rights of Man.” That so many of 
the meek, pure, disinterested, free, and brave, 
make the same profession, proves only that they 
penetrate to religion through superstition; or that 
they cast away unconsciously the superstition with 
which their spirits have no affinity, and accept 
such truth as all superstition must include in order 
to live. 

The only test by which religion and superstition 
can be ultimately tried is that with which they co¬ 
exist. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The Presbyterian body is a very large one; the 
total number in communion, according to the mi¬ 
nutes of the General Assembly for 1834, being 
then 247,964. New England contains a very 
small, and the south and west a very large, propor¬ 
tion of the body. Some of the most noble of the 
abolitionists of the north are Presbyterians; and 
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from the lips and pens of Presbyterians in the 
south, come some of the defences of slavery which 
evince the deepest depravity of principle and feel¬ 
ing. This is only another proof, added to the mil¬ 
lion, that religion comes out of morals. In the 
words of a pure moralist, * (“ Morality is usually 
said to depend upon religion; but this is said in 
that low sense in which outward conduct is consi¬ 
dered as morality. In that higher sense in which 
morality denotes sentiment, it is more exactly true 
to say, that religion depends on morality, and 
springs from it. Virtue is not the conformity of 
outward actions to a rule; nor is religion the fear 
of punishment, or the hope of reward. Virtue is 
the state of a just, prudent, benevolent, firm, and 
temperate mind. Religion is the whole of these 
sentiments which such a mind feels towards an in¬ 
finitely perfect bemg”J With these views, we may 
account for the different morality of the Presbyte¬ 
rians of the south from that of such of the friends 
of the slave in the north as are of the same com¬ 
munion. Of the Presbyterian, as well as other 
clergy of the south, some are even planters, super¬ 
intending the toils of their slaves, and making pur¬ 
chases, or effecting sales in the slave-markets, 
during the week, and preaching on Sundays what¬ 
ever they can devise that is least contradictory to 

* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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their daily practice. I watched closely the preach¬ 
ing in the south,—that of all denominations,— to see 
what could be made of Christianity, “ the highest 
fact in the Rights of Man,” in such a region. I 
found the stricter religionists preaching reward and 
punishment in connexion with modes of belief, and 
hatred to the Catholics. I found the more philo¬ 
sophical preaching for or against materialism, and 
diverging to phrenology. I found the more quiet 
and <{ gentlemanly ” preaching harmless abstrac¬ 
tions,—the four seasons, the attributes of the 
Deity, prosperity and adversity, &c. I heard one 
clergyman, who always goes out of the room when 
the subject of negro emancipation is mentioned, or 
when slavery is found fault with, preach in a south¬ 
ern city against following a multitude to do evil. 
I heard one noble religious discourse from the Rev. 
Joel Parker, a Presbyterian clergyman, of New 
Orleans; but except that one, I never heard any 
available reference made to the grand truths of re¬ 
ligion, or principles of morals. The great princi¬ 
ples which regard the three relations to God, man, 
and self,—striving after perfection, mutual justice 
and charity, and Christian liberty,—were never 
touched upon.—Meantime, the clergy were pre¬ 
tending to find express sanctions of slavery in the 
Bible; and putting words to this purpose into the 
mouths of public men, who do not profess to re- 
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member the existence of the Bible in any other 
connexion. The clergy were boasting at public 
meetings, that there was not a periodical south of 
the Potomac which did not advocate slavery; and 
some were even setting up a magazine, whose 
“ fundamental principle is, that man ought to be 
the property of man.” The clergy, who were to be 
sent as delegates to the General Assembly, were 
receiving instructions to leave the room, if the sub¬ 
ject of slavery was mentioned; and to propose the 
cessation of the practice of praying for slaves. At 
the same time, the wife of a clergyman called 
upon me to admire the benevolent toils of a 
friend, who had been <c putting up 4000 weight of 
pork” for her slave household : and another lady, 
kindly and religiously disposed, told me what pains 
she took on Sunday mornings to teach her slaves, 
by word of mouth, as much of Christianity as was 
good for them. When I pressed her on the point 
as to why they were to have Christianity and not 
the alphabet, and desired to know under what 
authority she dared to keep from them knowledge, 
which God has shed abroad for all, as freely as the 
the air and sunshine, I found that the idea was 
wholly new to her: nothing that she had heard in 
church, or out of it, from any of the Christians 
among whom she lived, had awakened the suspi¬ 
cion that she was robbing her brethren of their 
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birth-right. The religion of the south strictly ac¬ 
cords with the morals of the south. There is much 
that is gentle, merciful, and generous: much among 
the suffering women that is patient, heroic, and in¬ 
spiring meek resignation. Among these victims, 
there is faith, hope, and charity. But Christianity 
is severed from its radical principles of justice and 
liberty; and it will have to be cast out as a rotten 
branch. 

A southern clergyman mentioned to me, obvi¬ 
ously with difficulty and pain, that though he was 
as happily placed as a minister could be, treated 
with friendliness and generosity by his people, and 
so cherished as to show that they were satisfied, 
he had one trouble. During all the years of his 
ministry, no token had reached him that he had 
religiously impressed their minds, more or less. 
They met regularly and decorously on Sundays, 
and departed quietly, and there was an end. He 
did not know that any one discourse had affected 
them more than any other; and no opportunity 
was offered *him of witnessing any religious emotion 
among them whatever.—Another, an Unitarian 
clergyman of the south, was known to lament the 
appearance of Dr. Channing’s work on slavery, 
“ the cause was going on so well before ! ” “ The 

cause going on!” exclaimed another Unitarian cler¬ 
gyman in the north; “ what should the ship go on 
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for, when they have thrown both captain and cargo 
overboard ?” 

What is to be said of the southern fruits of “ the 
root of all democracy T* Excluding the debased 
slaves, and the helpless, suffering victims of the 
system, there remain the laity, who, as they do not 
abolish slavery, must be concluded not to under¬ 
stand the religion with whose principles it cannot 
coexist; and the acquiescing clergy, who, if they do 
not understand its principles, are unfit to be clergy¬ 
men: and if they do, are unfit to be called Christians. 

The Presbyterians of -the south have reason to 
perceive that the principles of Christian liberty are 
not fully embraced by their brethren of the north, 
though acted upon by some with a disinterested 
heroism in the direction of abolition. Those who 
would exclude slave-holders from the communion¬ 
table are usurping an authority which the princi¬ 
ples of their religion forbid. The hatred to the 
Catholics also approaches too nearly in its irreli¬ 
gious character to the oppression of the negro. It 
is pleaded by some who most mourn the persecu¬ 
tion the Catholics are at present undergoing in the 
United States, that there is a very prevalent igno¬ 
rance on the subject of the Catholic religion; and 
that dreadful slanders are being circulated by a 
very few wicked, which deceive a great many weak, 
persons. This is just the case: but there is that 
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in the true Christian religion which should inter¬ 
cept the hatred, whatever may be the ignorance. 
There is that in the true Christian religion which 
should give the lie to those slanders, in the ab¬ 
sence of all outward evidence of their untruth. 
There is that in true Christianity which should 
chasten the imagination, allay faithless apprehen¬ 
sions* and inspire a trust that, as heart answers to 
heart, no vast body of men can ever bind them¬ 
selves by the name of Jesus, to become all that is 
most the reverse of holy, harmless, and undefiled. 
The question “ where is thy faith ?” might reason¬ 
ably have been put to the Presbyterian clergyman 
who preached three long denunciations against the 
Catholics in Boston, the Sunday before the burn¬ 
ing of the Charlestown convent: and also to pa¬ 
rents, who can put into their children’s hands, as 
religious books, the foul libels against the Catho¬ 
lics which are circulated throughout the country. 
In the west, I happened to find in the chamber of 
a very young lady, the only child of an opulent and 
influential citizen, a book of this kind, which no 
epithet but filthy will suit. It lay with her Bible 
and Prayer-book; the secular part of her library 
being disposed elsewhere. If religion springs from 
morals, those who put the book into the hands of 
this young girl will be answerable, if her religion 
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should be as little like that which is “ first pure, 
then peaceable,” as their own. 

I was seriously told, by several persons in the 
south and west, that the Catholics of America were 
employed by the Pope, in league with the Empe¬ 
ror of Aust’ *a and the Irish, to explode the Union. 
The vast and rapid spread of the Catholic faith in 
the United States has excited observation, which 
grew into this rumour. I believe the truth to be 
that, in consequence of the Pope’s wish to keep 
the Catholics of America a colonial church, and 
the Catholics of the country thinking themselves 
now sufficiently numerous to be an American Catho¬ 
lic church, a great stimulus has been given to pro- 
selytism. This has awakened fear and persecu¬ 
tion j which last has, again, been favourable to the 
increase of the sect. While the Presbyterians 
preach a harsh, ascetic, persecuting religion, the 
Catholics dispense a mild and indulgent one; and 
the prodigious increase of their numbers is a ne¬ 
cessary consequence. It is found so impossible to 
supply the demand for priests, that the term of 
education has been shortened by two years.—Those 
observers who. have made themselves familiar with 
the modes in which institutions, even of the most 
definite character, adapt themselves to the wants 
of the time, will not be made uneasy by the spread 
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of a religion so flexible in its forms as the Catholic, 
among a people so intelligent as the Americans. 
The Catholic body is democratic in its politics, 
and made up from the more independent kind of 
occupations. The Catholic religion is modified by 
the spirit of the time in America; and its profes¬ 
sors are not a set of men who can be priest-ridden 
to any fatal extent. If they are let alone, and. 
treated on genuine republican principles, they may 
show us how the true, in any old form of religion, 
may be separated from the false, till, the eye be¬ 
ing made clear, the whole body will be full of light. 
If they cannot do this, their form of religion will 
decay, or at least remain harmless; for it is assur¬ 
edly too late now for a return of the dark ages. 
At all events, every American is required by his 
democratic principles to let every man alone about 
his religion. He may do with the religion what 
seems to him good; study, controvert, adopt, re¬ 
ject, speak, write, or preach, whatever he perceives 
and thinks about its doctrines and its abuses: but 
with its professors he has nothing to do, further 
than religiously to observe his fraternal relation to 
them; suffering no variance of opinion to seduce 
him into a breach of the republican and Christian 
brotherhood to which he is pledged. 

What other fruits are there of the superstition 
which pervades society, comprehending under the 
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term Christian many who know little of its doc¬ 
trine, and exhibit less of its spirit ? The state and 
treatment of infidelity are some of the worst. 

There is in this respect a dreadful infringement 
on human rights throughout the north; though a 
better spirit is being cherished and extended by a 
few who see how contrary to all Christian and all de¬ 
mocratic principles it is that a man should be the 
worse for his opinions in society. I have seen enough 
to know how little chance Christianity has in con¬ 
sequence of this infringement. I know that very 
large numbers of people are secretly disinclined 
to cherish what is imposed upon them, with per¬ 
petual and unvarying modes of observance, from 
their childhood up; and how the disgust grows 
from the opprobrium with which unbelief is visited. 
I know that there are minds in New England, as 
everywhere else, which must, from their very 
structure, pass through a state of scepticism on 
their way to stability; and that such are surrounded 
with snares, such as no man should lay in his 
brother’s path; with temptations to hypocrisy, to 
recklessness, to despair; and to an abdication of 
their human prerogative of reason, as well as con¬ 
science. I know how women, in whom the very 
foundations of belief have been ploughed up by 
the share of authority, go wearily to church, Sun¬ 
day after Sunday, to hear what they do not believe; 
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lie down at night full of self-reproach for a want of 
piety which they do not know how to attain; and 
rise up in the morning hopelessly, seeing nothing 
in the day before them but the misery of carrying 
their secret concealed from parents, husband, sis¬ 
ters, friends. I know bow young men are driven 
into vice, by having only the alternative of con¬ 
formity or opprobrium: feeling it impossible to be¬ 
lieve what is offered them; feeling it to be no crime 
to disbelieve: but, seeing unbelief treated as crime, 
and themselves under suspicion of it, losing faith 
in others and in themselves, and falling in reality 
at last. All this, and very much more, I know to 
be happening. I was told of one and another, 
with an air of mystery, like that with which one is 
informed of any person being insane, or intempe¬ 
rate, or insolvent, that so and so was thought to be 
an unbeliever. I was always tempted to reply, 
“ And so are you, in a thousand things, to which 
this neighbour of yours adds one.”—An elderly, ge¬ 
nerally intelligent, benevolent gentleman told me 
that he wanted to see regulations made by which 
deists should be excluded from office, and moral 
men only admitted. Happily, the community is 
not nearly so far gone in tyranny and folly as to 
entertain such a project as this: but it must be a 
very superstitious society where such an idea could 
be deliberately expressed by a sane man. 
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One circumstance struck me throughout the 
country. Almost as often as the conversation 
between myself and any other person on religious 
subjects became intimate and earnest, I was met by 
the supposition that I was a convert. It was the 
same in other instances: wherever there was a strong 
interest in the Christian religion, conversion to a 
particular profession of it was confidently supposed. 
This fact speaks volumes. 

Happy influences are at work to enlighten and 
enlarge the mind of society. One of the most 
powerful of these is the union of men and women 
of all religions in pursuit of objects of common 
interest; particularly in the abolition cause. Per¬ 
sons who were once ready to excommunicate each 
other are now loving friends in their mutual obe¬ 
dience to the weightier matters of the law. The 
churches in Boston, and even the other public 
buildings, being guarded by the dragon of bigotry, 
so that even faith, hope and charity are turned 
back from the doors, a large building is about to 
be erected for the use of all, deists not excepted, 
who may desire to meet for purposes of free dis¬ 
cussion. TK is, at least, an advance. 

A reflect: "g and eminently religious person was 
speculating with me one day, on the influences by 
which the human mind is the most commonly and 
the most powerfully awakened to vivid and perma- 
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nent religious sensibility. We brought cases and 
suppositions of its being now strong impressions 
of the beauty and grandeur of nature; now grief, 
and now joy, and so on. My friend concluded that 
it was most frequently the spectacle of moral 
beauty in an individual. I have no doubt it is so: 
and if it be, what tremendous injury must be done 
to the highest parts of man’s nature by the unprin¬ 
cipled tyranny of the religious world in the repub¬ 
lic ! Men declare by this very tyranny how essen¬ 
tial they consider belief to be. Belief is essen¬ 
tial,—not only to safety, but to existence. Every 
mind lives by belief, as the body lives by the atmo¬ 
sphere : but the objects and modes of belief must 
be various; and it is from disallowing this that su¬ 
perstition arises. If men must exercise the mu¬ 
tual vigilance which their human affections prompt, 
it would be well for religion and for themselves that 
they should note how much their brethren believe, 
rather than what they disbelieve: the amount would 
be found so vast as immeasurably to distance the 
deficiency. If this were done, religion would be 
found to be so safe that the proportions of sects, 
and the eccentricities of individuals would be lost 
sight of in the presence of universal, living, and 
breathing faith. I was told of a child who stood 
in the middle of a grass-plat, with its arms by its 
sides, and listening with a countenance of intense 
VOL. III. jtf 
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expectation, “ to hear God’s tramp on that high 
blue floor.” Who would care to know what Chris¬ 
tian sect this child belonged to; or whether to 
any ?—I was told of a father and mother, savages, 
who lost their only child, and were overwhelmed with 
grief, under which the father soon sank. From the 
moment of his death, the solitary survivor reco¬ 
vered her cheerfulness. Being asked why, she 
said she had been miserable for her child, lest he 
should be forlorn in the world of spirits: he had 
his father with him now, and would be happy. 
Who would inquire for the creed of this example 
of disinterested love ?—I was told of a young girl, 
brought up from the country by a selfish betrayer, 
refused the marriage which had been promised, and 
turned out of doors by him on her being seized 
with the cholera. She was picked up from a door¬ 
step, and carried to the hospital. In the midst of 
her dying agonies, no inducement could prevail on 
her to tell the name of her betrayer; and she died 
faithful to him, so that the secret of whose trea¬ 
chery we are abhorring is dead with her. With 
such testimony that the very spirit of the gos¬ 
pel was in this humble creature, none but those 
who would dare to cast her out for her fall 
would feel any anxiety as to how she received the 
facts of the gospel. Religion is safe, and would 
be seen to be so if we would set ourselves to mark 
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how universal are some few of men’s convictions, 
and the whole of man’s affections. While men 
feel wonder, and the universe is wonderful; while 
men love natural glory, and the heavens and the 
earth are resplendent with it; while men revere 
holiness, and the beauty of holiness beams at times 
upon the dimmest sight, religion is safe. For the 
last reason, Christianity is also safe. If the beauty of 
its holiness were never obscured by the defilements 
of human passion with which it is insulted, it is 
scarcely conceivable that all men would not be, in 
some sense or other, Christians. 

Those who are certain that Christianity is safe, 
(and they are not a few,) and who, therefore, be¬ 
ware of encroaching on their brother’s liberty of 
conscience, will be found to be the most principled 
republicans, the firmest believers that Christianity 
is “ the root of all democracy: the highest fact in 
the Rights of Man.” 
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" And therefore the doctrine of the one (Christ) was never 
afraid of universities, or endeavoured the banishment of learning¬ 
like the other (Mahomet.) And though Galen doth sometimes 
nibble at Moses, and, beside the apostate Christian, some hea¬ 
thens have questioned his philosophical part or treatise of the 
creation; yet there is surely no reasonable Pagan that will not 
admire the rational and well-grounded precepts of Christ, whose 
life, as it was conformable unto his doctrine, so was that unto the 
highest rules of reason, and must therefore flourish in the ad¬ 
vancement of learning, and the perfection of parts best able to 
comprehend it.” 

Sir Thomas Broune. 

Religion has suffered from nothing, throughout 
all Christendom, more than from its science having 
been mixed up with its spirit and practice. The 
spirit and practice of religion come out of mo¬ 
rals ; but its science comes out of history also; 
with chronology, philology, and other collateral 
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kinds of knowledge. The spirit and practice of 
religion are for all, since all bear the same relation 
to their Creator and to their race, and are endowed 
with reason and with affections. But the high 
science of religion is, at present at least, like all 
other science, for the few. The time may come 
when all shall have the comprehension of mind 
and range of knowledge which are requisite for in¬ 
vestigating spiritual relations, tracing the religious 
principle through all its manifestations in indivi¬ 
duals and societies, studying its records in many 
languages, and testing the interpretations which 
have been put upon them, from age to age. The 
time may possibly come when all may be able thus 
to be scientific in theology: but that time has as¬ 
suredly not arrived. It is so far from being at hand, 
that by far the largest portion of Christian society 
seems to be ignorant of the distinction between 
the science of theology and the practice of religion. 
The scientific study and popular administration of 
religion have not only been confided to the same 
persons, but actually mixed up and confounded in 
the heads and hands of those persons. Contrary 
to all principle, and to all practice in other depart¬ 
ments, the student who enters upon this science is 
warned beforehand what conclusions he must ar¬ 
rive at. The results are given to him prior to in¬ 
vestigation ; and sanctioned by reward and punish- 
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mettt. The first injury happens to the student, 
under a method of pursuing science as barbarous 
as any by which the progress of natural knowledge 
was retarded in ages gone by. The student, be¬ 
come an administrator, next injures his flock in 
his turn, by mixing up portions of his scholastic 
science with religious sentiment. He teaches dog¬ 
matically that which bears no relation to duty 
and affection; requiring assent where, for want of 
the requisite knowledge, true assent is impossible; 
where there can be only passive reception or igno¬ 
rant rejection. The consequences are the corrup¬ 
tions of Christianity, which grieve the spirit of 
those who see where and how the poison is mixed 
with the bread of life. 

The office of theological science is to preserve,— 
we must now say to recover,—the primary simpli¬ 
city of Christianity. It is a high and noble office 
to penetrate to and test the opinions of ages, in 
order to trace corruptions to their source, and se¬ 
parate them from the pure waters of truth. It is a 
high and noble task to master the associations of 
the elder time, and look again at the gospel to see 
it afresh in its native light. It is a high and noble 
task to strip away false glosses, not only of words 
but of ideas, that the true spirit of the gospel may 
shine through the record. But these high and no¬ 
ble labours are but means to a higher and nobler 
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end. Tho dignity of theological study arises from 
its being subservient to the administration of reli¬ 
gion. The last was Christ’s own office; the highest 
which can be discharged by man: so high as to 
indicate that when its dignity is fully understood, 
it will be confided to the hands of no class of men. 
Theologians there will probably always be; but no 
man will be a priest in those days to come when 
every man will be a worshipper. 

On some accounts it may seem desirable that 
the theologians of this age should be the clergy. 
It was once desirable; for reasons analogous to 
those which constituted priests once the judges, 
then the politicians, then the literati of society. 
It has been, and is, the plea that those who pro¬ 
fessed to clear Christianity from its corruptions, 
and to master its history, were the fittest persons to 
present it to the popular mind. 

If this were ever the case, the time seems to 
have passed by. The press affords the means of 
placing the clear results of theological inquiry in 
the hands of those whom they concern. There 
seems to be no other relation between the theo¬ 
logian, as a theologian, and the worshipper, which 
should constitute him the organ of their worship. 
The habits of mind most favourable to the pur¬ 
suit of theological study are not those which qua¬ 
lify for a successful administration of religious 
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influences. This is proved by fact; by the limited 
efficacy of preaching, and by the fatal confusion 
which has been caused by the clergy having given 
out fragments of their studies from the pulpit, with 
annexations of promise and threatening. It does 
not follow that the administrators should be igno¬ 
rant ; only that their knowledge should be other 
than scholastic and technical. The organ of a 
worshipping assembly should be furnished with the 
clear results of theological study; and with such 
intellectual and moral science as shall enable him, 
if his sympathies be warm enough, to identify him¬ 
self with the mind and heart of humanity. He 
must have that knowledge of men’s relations and 
interests in life which shall enable him to look into 
infinity from their point of view; to give voice to 
whatever sentiments are common to all; to appeal 
to whatever affections and desires are stirring in all. 
For this purpose, he must be practically engaged in 
the great moral questions of the time, carrying the 
principles of religion into them with his whole ex¬ 
perimental force; and bringing out of them new 
light whereby to illustrate these principles, new 
grounds on which to reason in behalf of duty, and 
new forces with which to animate the convictions of 
his fellow-worshippers into practice. 

The fluctuations through which the Methodist 
body in America, as well as elsewhere, is arriving 
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at the true principle as to the ministering of reli¬ 
gion, are well known. First, they clearly saw the 
corruption of Christian doctrine and the deadness 
of religious service which must follow from putting 
closet students into the pulpit: and, holding the 
belief of immediate and special imspiration, they 
abjured human learning. The mischiefs which have 
followed upon the ministry of ignorant and fanati¬ 
cal clergy have converted large numbers to the ad¬ 
vocacy of human learning. It will probably yet be 
long before they can put in practice the true method 
of having one set of men to be theologians, and 
another to be preachers or other organs of worship. 
The complaint of every denomination in the United 
States is of a scarcity of ministers. This is so 
pressing that, as we have seen in the case of the 
Catholics, the term of study is shortened. Now 
seems the time, and America the place, for dis¬ 
pensing with the formalities which restrict religious 
worship. It would be an incalculable injury to have 
theological study brought to an end by every youth 
who devotes himself to it being called away to 
preach, before he can possibly possess many of the 
requisites for preaching. It would be far better 
to throw open the office of administration to all 
who feel and can Speak religiously, and so as to be 
the genuine voice of the thoughts of others. Even 
if it were necessary to reconstitute religious so- 
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cietics, making the meetings for worship smaller, 
and the exercises varying with the nature of the 
case, there could no evil arise so serious 
as the interruption of theological study, and 
the deterioration of public worship. In the wild 
west, where the people can no more live without 
religion than they can anywhere else, the farmer’s 
neighbours collect around him from within a circuit 
of thirty miles, and he reads or speaks, and prays, 
and they are refreshed. If this is not done, if it is 
not frequently done, the settlers become liable to 
the insanity of camp-meetings and revivals. If the 
national want can be thus naturally supplied in, the 
heart of the forest or prairie, why not also in the 
city? The city has the advantage of a greater 
number of persons qualified to express the common 
desires, and meet the common sympathies of the 
worshippers. 

There are enlightened and religious persons who 
think it would be a great advantage to religion if 
the present system of dogmatical theological study 
in America were broken up. It might be so, if it 
were sure to be reconstituted upon better princi¬ 
ples, and if it were not done for the purpose of 
supplying the pulpit with men who might be even 
less fit for their office than they are now. But there 
is no prospect of such a breaking up at present; 
and, I am afraid, as little of any great improvement 
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in the principles of research. Though there are 
differences arising about creeds; though there are 
schisms within the walls of churches and of colleges, 
and trials for heresy before synods and assemblies, 
which promise a more or less speedy relaxation of 
the bonds of creeds, and the tyranny of church 
government, there is no near prospect of theologi¬ 
cal science being left as free as other kinds. There 
is no near prospect of evidence on the most impor¬ 
tant of all subjects being consigned to the heaven- 
made laws of the human mind. There is no near 
prospect of inquiry being left to work out its re¬ 
sults, without any prior specification, under penalty, 
of what they must be. There is no near prospect 
of the clergy having such faith in the religion they 
profess as to leave it to the administration of Him 
who sent it, free from their pernicious and arrogant 
protection. 

If other science had its results mixed up with 
hope and fear, its pursuit watched over by tyranny, 
and divergence from old opinions punished by op¬ 
probrium, the world, instead of being “ an immense 
whispering gallery, where the faintest accent of 
science is heard throughout every civilised country 
as soon as uttered,” would be a Babel; where all 
utterance would be vociferation, and life one inter¬ 
minable quarrel. It would be an extreme exem¬ 
plification of the principle of making convictions 
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the object of moral approbation and disapprobation. 
As it is, though natural philosophers sometimes fall 
out, yet there is a practical admission of the right * 
of free research, and of the innocence of arriving, 
by strict fidelity, at any conclusions whatever, in 
natural science. The consequence is that, instead 
of men being imprisoned for their discoveries, and 
made to do penance for the benefits they confer on 
the community, science proceeds expeditiously and 
joyously, under the hands of intent workers, mutually 
aiding and congratulating, while society gratefully 
accepts the results, and adopts the knowledge 
evolved, as it becomes necessarily and regularly 
popularised. 

Whenever moral science shall be undertaken, and 
religious science emancipated, such will be the 
harmonious progress of each, and the Christian 
religion will be anew revealed to men. Meantime, 
the religious world is in one aspect like an inquisi¬ 
tion; in another, like a Babel. The religious world: 
not by any means the intercourse of all religious 
persons. Some of the most religious persons are 
quite out of the religious world; voluntarily retreat¬ 
ing from it that they may retain their reverence; 
or driven from it, because they are faithful to con¬ 
victions which are prescribed to them only by God, 
without the sanction of man. 

Is it thus that religion should be follow ed and 
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professed in a democratic republic ? Does it carry 
with it .any dispensation from democratic principles? 
any authority for despotism in this one particular ? 
any denial of human equality ? any sanction of hu¬ 
man authority over reason and conscience ? Is it 
not rather “ the root of all democracy; the highest 
fact in the Rights of Man ?” America has left it to 
the Old World to fortify Christianity by establish¬ 
ments, and has triumphantly shown that a great 
nation may be trusted to its religious instincts to 
provide for its religious wants. In order to the 
complete following out of her principles, she must 
leave religious speculation and pursuit of knowledge 
and peace as open as any other; and beware of 
making the ascertainments of science an occasion 
for the oppression of a single individual in fortune, 
name, or natural inheritance of spiritual liberty. 
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“ For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” 

Paul the Apostle. 

“ Hands full of hearty lubours : pains that pay 
And prize themselves—do much that more the, may. 

No cruel guard of diligent cares, that keep 
Crowned woes awake, as things too wise for sleep : 

Hut reverend discipline, religious fear, 

And soft obedience, find sweet biding here. 

Silence, and sacred rest, peace and pure joys— 

Kind loves keep house, lie close, and make no noise. 

And room enough for monarchs, while none swells 
Beyond the limits of contentful cells. 

The self-remembering soul sweetly recovers 
Her kindred with the stars : not basely hovers 
Below—but meditates th’ immortal waj' 

Home to the source of light and intellectual day.” 

Crashaw. 

Society in America is as much in a transition state 
about religion as France and England are about 
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politics. The people are in advance of the clergy 
in America, as the English are in advance of such 
of their political institutions as are in dispute. Dis¬ 
couraging as the aspect of religious profession in 
America is on a superficial survey, a closer study 
will satisfy the observer that all will be well; that 
the most democratic of nations is religious at heart; 
and that its superstitions and offences against the 
spirit of Christianity are owing to temporary in¬ 
fluences. 

In order to ascertain what the spirit of religion 
really is in the country, we must not judge by the 
periodicals. Religious periodicals are almost en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the clergy, who are in no 
country fair representatives of the religion of the 
people. These periodicals are, almost without ex¬ 
ception, as far as my knowledge of them goes, 
extremely bad. A very few have some literary and 
scientific merit; and many advocate with zeal par¬ 
ticular methods of charity, and certainly effect a 
wide and beneficent co-operation for mutual help 
which could not be otherwise so well secured. But 
arrogance and uncharitableness, cant, exclusiveness, 
and an utter absence of sympathy with human in¬ 
terests and affections, generally render this class of 
publications as distasteful as the corresponding 
organs of religious bodies in the Old World. They 
are too little human in their character, from the 
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books of the Sunday School Union to the most im¬ 
portant of the religious reviews, to be by any possi¬ 
bility a fair expression of the spiritual state of 
some millions of persons. The acts of the laity, 
and especially of those who are least under the in¬ 
fluence of the clergy, must be looked to as the only 
true manifestations. 

If religion springs from morals, the religion must 
be most faulty where the morals are so. The 
greatest fault in American morals is an excessive 
regard to opinion. This is the reason of the want 
of liberality of which unbelievers, and unusual be¬ 
lievers, have so much reason to complain. But the 
spirit of religion is already bursting through secta¬ 
rian restraints. Many powerful voices are raised, 
within the churches as well as out of them, and 
even from a few pulpits, against the mechanical 
adoption and practice of religion, and in favour of 
individuality of thought, and the consequent spon¬ 
taneousness of speech and action. Many indubit¬ 
able Christians are denouncing cant as strongly as 
those whom cant has alienated from Christianity. 
The dislike of associations for religious objects is 
spreading fast; and the eyes of multitudes are be¬ 
ing opened to the fact that there can be little faith 
at the bottom of that craving for sympathy which 
prevents men and women from cheerfully doing 
their duty to Cod and their neighbour unless sane- 
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tioncd by a crowd. Some of the clergy have dope 
away with the forms of admission to their churches 
which were formerly considered indispensable. 
There is a visible reaction in the best part of so¬ 
ciety in favour of any man who stands alone on any 
point of religious concern: and though such an one 
ha3 the more regularly drilled churches against him, 
he is usually cheered by the grasp of some trusty 
right hand of fellowship. 

The eagerness in pursuit of speculative truth is 
shown by tbe rapid sale of every kind of heretical 
work. The clergy complain of the enormous spread 
of bold books, from the infidel tract to the latest 
handling of the miracle question, as sorrowfully as 
the most liberal members of society lament the un¬ 
limited circulation of the false morals issued by cer¬ 
tain Religious Tract Societies. Both testify to the 
interest taken by the people in religion. The love 
of truth is also shown by the outbreak of heresy in 
all directions. There are schisms among all the 
more strict of the religious bodies, and large seces¬ 
sions and new formations among those which are 
bound together by slight forms. There are even a 
few places to be found where Deists may come 
among Christians to worship their common Father, 
without fear of insult to their feelings, and mockery 
of their convictions. 

I know also of one place, at least, and I believe 
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there are now several, where the people of colour 
are welcome to worship with the whites,—actually 
intermingled with them, instead of being set apart 
in a gallery appropriated to them. This is the 
last possible test of the conviction of human equa¬ 
lity entertained by the white worshippers. It is 
such a test of this, their Christian conviction, as 
no persons of any rank in England are ever called 
upon to abide. I think it very probable that the 
course of action which is common in America will 
be followed in this instance. A battle for a prin¬ 
ciple is usually fought long, and under discourage¬ 
ment : but the sure fruition is almost instantane¬ 
ous, when the principle is but once put into action. 
The people of colour do actually, in one or more 
religious assemblies, sit among the whites, in token 
that the principle of human brotherhood is fully 
admitted. It may be anticipated that the exam¬ 
ple will spread from church to church—in the rural 
districts of the north first, and then in the towns; * 

* When I visited the New York House of Refuge for the re¬ 
formation of juvenile delinquents, one of the officers showed me, 
with complacency, that children of colour were sitting- among the 
whites, in both the boys’ and girls’ schools. On explaining to me 
afterwards the arrangements of the chapel, he pointed out the di¬ 
vision appropriated to the pupils of colour. “ Do you let them 
mix in school, and separate them at worship I asked. He re¬ 
plied, with no little sharpness, “ We are not nmalgamationists, 
madam ” The absurdity of the sudden wrath, and of the fact of a 
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so that the clergy will soon find themselves released 
from the necessity of veiling, or qualifying, the 
most essential truth of the gospel, from the pasto¬ 
ral consideration for the passions and prejudices 
of the white portion of their flocks, which they at 
present plead in excuse of their compromise. 

The noble beneficence of the whole community 
shows that the spirit of the gospel is in the midst 
of them, as it respects the condition of the poor, 
ignorant, and afflicted. Of the generosity of 
society there can be no question; and if it were 
only accompanied with the strict justice which the 
same principles of Christian charity require; if there 
were as zealous a regard to the rights of intellect 
and conscience in all as to the wants and sufferings 
of the helpless, such a realisation of high morals 
would be seen as the world has not yet beheld. I 
have witnessed sights which persuade me that the 
principle of charity will yet be carried out to its 
full extent. It gave me pleasure to see the provi¬ 
sions made for every class of unfortunates. It gave 
me more to see young men and women devoting 
their evening and Sunday leisure to fostering, in 
the most beuignant manner, the minds of active 
and trustful children. But nothing gave me so 

distinction being made at worship (of all occasions) which was 
not made elsewhere, was so palpable, that the whole of our large 
party burst into irresistible laughter. 
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much delight as what was said by a young physi¬ 
cian to a young clergyman, on their entering a new 
building prepared as a place of worship for chil¬ 
dren, and also as a kind of school: as a place where 
religion might have its free course among young 
and free minds. “ Now,” said the young physi¬ 
cian, “ here we are, with these children dependent 
upon us. Never let us defile this place with the 
smallest act of spiritual tyranny. Watch me, and 
I will watch you, that we may not lay the weight 
of a hair upon these little minds. If we impose 
one single opinion upon them, we bring a curse 
upon our work. Here, in this one place, let minds 
be absolutely free.” This is the true spirit of re¬ 
verence. lie who spoke those words may be con¬ 
sidered, I believe and trust, as the organ of no few, 
who are aware that reverence is as requisite to the 
faithful administration of charity, as to the accept¬ 
able offering of prayer. 

The asceticism which pervades large sections of 
society in America, testifies to the existence of a 
strong interest in religion. Its effects are most 
melancholy; but they exhibit only the perversion 
of that which is, in itself, a great good.—The asce¬ 
ticism of America is much like that of every other 
place. It brings religion down to be ceremonial, 
constrained, anxious, and altogether divested of its 
free, generous, and joyous character. It fosters 
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timid selfishness in some; and in others a precise 
proportion of reckless licentiousness. Its manifes¬ 
tations in Boston are as remarkable as in the strict¬ 
est of Scotch towns. Youths in Boston, who work 
hard all the week, desire fresh air and exercise, 
and a sight of the country, on Sundays. The coun¬ 
try must be reached over the long bridges before- 
mentioned, and the youths must ride to obtain 
their object. They have been brought up to think 
it a sin to take a ride on Sundays. Once having 
yielded, and being under a sense of transgression 
for a wholly fictitious offence, they rarely stop 
there.* They next join parties to smoke, and 
perhaps to drink, and so on. If they had but been 
brought up to know that the Sabbath, like all times 


* The author of “ Home” arranged the Sunday, in her book, 
somewhat differently from the usual custom; describing the family 
whose home she pictured as spending the Sunday afternoon on the 
wnter, after a laborious week, and an attendance on public worship 
in the morning. Religious conversation was described as going 
on throughout the day. So much offence was taken at the idea of 
a Sunday sail, that the editor of the book requested the author to 
alter the chapter; the first print being proposed to be cancelled. 
I am sorry to say that she did alter it. If she was converted to 
the popular superstition, (which could scarcely be conceived,) no 
more is to be said. It not, it was a matter of principle which 
she ought not to have yielded. If books are to be altered, an 
author’s convictions to be unrepresented, to avoid shocking reli¬ 
gious prejudices, there is a surrender, not only of the author’s 
noblest prerogative, but of his highest duty. 
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and seasons, was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath; that their religion is in their state of 
mind, and not in the arrangement of their day, 
their Sabbaths would most probably have been 
spent as innocently as any other day; and the 
chances would have been much increased of their 
desiring the means of improving their religious 
knowledge, and cherishing their devotional affec¬ 
tions, by social worship. I was struck by the fact, 
that at the Jefferson University, at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, where no fundamental provision is made 
for worship, where not the slightest authority is exer¬ 
cised over the students with regard to religious ob¬ 
servances, there is not only a most regular adminis¬ 
tration of religion, but the fullest attendance upon 
it. Every one knows what a burden and snare the 
public prayers are at our English Universities, 
where the attendance is compulsory. At Char¬ 
lottesville, where the matter is left to the inclina¬ 
tion of the students, the attendance is punctual, 
quiet, and absolutely universal. # 

The ascetic proscription of amusements extends 
to the clergy throughout the country ; and includes 
the whole of the religious world in New England. 

* Ministers of four denominations undertake the duty in rota¬ 
tion, in terms of a year eacb. Tbe invitation, and tbe discharge 
of tbe duty, are as purely voluntary as the attendance upon tbe 
services. 
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As to the clergy, the superstition can scarcely en¬ 
dure long, it is so destitute of all reason. I went 
to a large party at Philadelphia, with a clergyman 
and other friends. Dancing presently began. I 
was asked a question, which implied that my cleri¬ 
cal friend had gone home. “ There he is,” I re¬ 
plied. “ O, I concluded that he went away when 
the dancing begansaid the lady, in a tone which 
implied that she thought he ought to have gone 
home. It was observed of this gentleman, that he 
could not be a religious man, he was seen at so 
many parties during my visit to his house. No 
clergyman ever enters the theatre, or touches a 
card. It is even expected that he should go away 
when cards are introduced, as from the ball-room. 
The exclusion from the theatre is of the least con¬ 
sequence, as large portions of society have reason¬ 
able doubts about the encouragement of an amuse¬ 
ment which does seem to be vitiated there, almost 
to the last degree. The Americans have little dra¬ 
matic taste: and the spirit of puritanism still rises 
up in such fierce opposition to the stage, as to for¬ 
bid the hope that this grand means of intellectual 
exercise will ever be made the instrument of moral 
good to society there that it might be made: and 
the proscribed race of dramatic artists is, in talent 
and in morals, just what a proscribed and depressed 
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class might bo expected to be. The attempt to 
raise their condition and their art has been strenu¬ 
ously made by the manager of the Boston theatre, 
who has sternly purified his establishment, excluding 
from his stage everything that could well give 
offence ever to Boston prudery. But it is in vain. 
The uncongeniality is too great: and those who 
respect dramatic entertainments the most highly, 
will be the most anxious that the American theatres 
should be closed. I even know of more families 
than one, unconnected with clergy, and not making 
any strict religious profession, where Shakspeare 
is hidden, for prudish reasons. I need not add, 
that among such persons there is not the remotest 
comprehension of what the drama is. If a reader 
of Shakspeare occurs, here and there, it usually 
turns out that he considers the plays as collections 
of passages, descriptive, didactic, &c. &c. Such 
being the state of things, it is no matter of sur¬ 
prise and regret that the clergy, among others, ab¬ 
stain from the theatre. But, as to the dancing,— 
either dancing is innocent, or it is not. If not, no¬ 
body should dance: if innocent, the clergy should 
dance, like others, as they have the same kind 
of bodies to be animated, and of minds to be ex¬ 
hilarated. Once admit any distinction on account 
of their office, and there is no stopping short, in 
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reason, of the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
other gloomy superstitions by which the free and 
genial spirit of Christianity has been grieved. 

This ascetic practice of taking care of one an¬ 
other’s morals has gone to such a length in Bos¬ 
ton, as to excite the frequent satire of some of its 
wisest citizens. This indicates that it will be broken 
through. When there was talk of attempting to 
set up the Italian opera there, a gentleman ob¬ 
served that it would never do: people would be 
afraid of the very name. “ O l” said another, “ call 
it Lectures on Music, with illustrations, and every¬ 
body will come.” 

Lectures abound in Boston: and I am glad of it; 
at least in the interval before the opening of the 
public amusements which will certainly be re¬ 
quired, sooner or later. These lectures may not 
be of any great use in conveying science and lite¬ 
rature : lectures can seldom do more than actuate 
to study at home. But in this case, they probably 
obviate meetings for religious excitement, which 
are more hurtful than lectures are beneficial. The 
spiritual dissipations indulged in by the religious 
world, wherever asceticism prevails, are more inju¬ 
rious to sound morals than any public amusements, 
as conducted in modern times, have ever been 
proved to be. It is questionable whether even gross 
licentiousness is not at least equally encouraged by 

VOL. III. N 
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the excitement of passionate religious emotions, 
separate from action: and it is certain that rank 
spiritual vices, pride, selfishness, tyranny, and su¬ 
perstition, spring up luxuriantly in the hotbeds of 
religious meetings. The odiousness of spiritual 
vices is apt to be lost sight of in the horror of sen¬ 
sual transgressions. If a pure intelligence, how¬ 
ever, had to decide between the two, he would pro¬ 
bably point out that the vices which arise from the 
frailty of nature are less desperate and less revolt¬ 
ing than those which are mainly factitious, and 
which arise from a perversion of man’s highest rela¬ 
tion. It is difficult to decide which set of vices (if 
indeed the line can be drawn between them) spreads 
the most extensive misery, and most completely 
ruins the unhappy subjects of them; but it is cer¬ 
tain that the sympathies of unsophisticated minds 
turn more readily to the publicans and sinners, than 
to the pharisees of society: and they have high 
authority for so doing. 

Still, the asceticism shows that a strong religious 
feeling, a strong sense of religious duty exists, which 
has only to be enlarged and enlightened. A most 
liberal-minded clergyman, a man as democratic in 
his religion, and as genial in his charity, as any lay¬ 
man in the land, remarked to me one day on the 
existence of this strong religious sensibility in the 
children of the Pilgrims, and asked me what 1 
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thought should be done to cherish and enlarge it, 
we having been alarming each other with the fear 
that it would be exasperated by the prevalent su¬ 
perstition, and become transmuted, in the next 
generation, to something very unlike religious sen¬ 
sibility. We proposed great changes in domestic and 
social habits: less formal religious observance in 
families, and more genial interest in the intellec¬ 
tual provinces of religion: more rational promotion 
of health, by living according to the laws of nature, 
which ordain bodily exercise and mental refresh¬ 
ment. We proposed that new temptations to walk¬ 
ing, driving, boating, &c. should be prepared, and 
the delights of natural scenery laid open much more 
freely than they are: that social amusements of 
every kind should be encouraged, and all religious 
restraints upon speech and action removed: in short, 
that spontaneousness should be reverenced and ap¬ 
proved above all things, whatever form it may take. 
Of course, this can only be done by those who do 
approve and reverence spontaneousness: but I am 
confident that there are enough of them, in the 
very heart of the most ascetic society in America, 
to make it unreasonable that they should any longer 
succumb to the priests and devotees of the commu¬ 
nity. 

Symptoms of the breaking out of the true genial 
spirit of liberty were continually delighting me. 

n 2 
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A Unitarian clergyman, complaining of the supersti¬ 
tion of the body to which he belonged, while they 
were perpetually referring to their comparative 
freedom, observed, “ We are so bent on standing 
fast in our liberty, that we don’t get on.” Another 
remarked upon an eulogy bestowed on some one 
as a man and a Christian: “ as if,” said the speaker, 
“ the Christian were the climax ! as if it were not 
much more to be a man than a Christian !” 

The way in which religion is made an occupa¬ 
tion by women, testifies not only to the vacuity 
which must exist when such a mistake is fallen 
into, but to the vigour with which the religious 
sentiment would probably be carried into the great 
objects and occupations of life, if such were per¬ 
mitted. I was perpetually struck with this when 
I saw women braving hurricane, frost, and snow, 
to flit from preaching to preaching; and laying out 
the whole day among visits for prayer and religious 
excitement, among the poor and the sick. I was 
struck with this when I saw them labouring at their 
New Testament, reading superstitiously a daily 
portion of that which was already too familiar to 
the ear to leave any genuine and lasting impression, 
thus read. Extraordinary instances met my know¬ 
ledge of both clergymen and ladies making the 
grossest mistakes about conspicuous facts of the 
gospel history, while reading it in daily portions 
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for ever. It is not surprising that such a method 
of perusal should obviate all real knowledge of the 
hook: but it is astonishing that those who feel it 
to be so should not change their methods, and be¬ 
gin at length to learn that which they have all their 
lives been vainly trusting that they knew. 

The wife of a member of Congress, a conscien¬ 
tious and religious woman, judges of persons by 
one rule,— whether they are “ pious.” I could 
never learn how she applied this ; nor what she 
comprehended under her phrase. She told me that 
she wished her husband to leave Congress. He 
was no longer a young man, and it was time he 
was thinking of saving his soul. She could not, 
after long conversation on this subject, realise the 
idea that religion is not an affair of occupation and 
circumstance, but of principle and temper; and 
that, as there is no more important duty than that 
of a member of Congress, there is no situation in 
which a man can attain a higher religious eleva¬ 
tion, if the spirit be in him. 

The morality and religion of the people of the 
United States have suffered much by their being, 
especially in New England, an ostensibly religi¬ 
ous community. There will be less that is osten¬ 
sible and more that is genuine, as they grow older. 
They are finding that it is the possession of the 
spirit, and not the profession of the form, which 
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I makes societies as well as individuals religious. 
All they have to do is to assert their birth-right of 
liberty; to be free and natural. They need have 
no fear of licence and irreligion. The spirit of 
their forefathers is strong in them: and, if it were 
not, the spirit of Humanity is in them; the very 
sanctum of religion. The idea of duty (pervert¬ 
ed or unperverted) is before them in all their lives; 
and the love of their neighbour is in all their 
hearts. As surely then as they live and love, they 
will be religious. What they have to look to is, 
that their religion be free and pure. 
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“ What will they then 
But force the spirit of grace itself, and bind 
His consort Liberty 1 what but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to stand. 

Their own faith, not another’s 1” 

Milton. 


“ Truth shall spring out of the earth; 

And righteousness shall look down from heaven.” 

85 th Psalm. 

The inquiry concerning the working of the volun¬ 
tary system in America,—the only country where it 
operates without an establishment by its side,— 
takes two directions. It is asked, first, whether 
religion is administered sufficiently to the people: 
and, secondly, what is the character of the clergy. 
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The first question is easily answered. The 
eagerness for religious instruction and the means 
of social worship are so great that funds and build¬ 
ings are provided wherever society exists. Though 
the clergy bear a larger proportion to men of other 
occupations, I believe, than is the case anywhere, 
except perhaps in the Peninsula, they are too few 
for the religious wants of the people. Men are 
wanting; but churches and funds are sufficient. 
According to a general summary of religious deno¬ 
minations,* made in 1835, the number of churches 
or congregations was 15,477; the population being, 
exclusive of the slaves, between fifteen and sixteen 
millions; and a not inconsiderable number being 
settlers scattered in places too remote for the for¬ 
mation of regular societies, with settled ministers. To 
these 15,477 churches there were only 12,130 minis¬ 
ters. If to these settled clergy, there are added the li¬ 
centiates and candidates of the Presbyterian church, 
the local preachers of the Methodists, the theolo¬ 
gical students, and quaker administrators, it will 
be acknowledged that the number of religious 

* This summary does not pretend to be complete, but it is the 
nearest approximation to fact that can be obtained. According 
to it the Episcopalian Methodists are the most numerous sect: 
then the Catholics, Calvinistic Baptists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Christians, Episcopalians, and Quakers. The other 
denominations follow, down to the Tunkers and Shakers, which 
are the smallest. 
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teachers bears an unusually large proportion to 
the population. Yet the Baptist sect alone pro¬ 
claims a want of above throe thousand ministers to 
supply the existing churches. Every exertion is 
made to meet the religious wants of the people. 
The American Education Society has assisted 
largely in sending forth young ministers: the Mis¬ 
sion and Bible Societies exhibit large results. In 
short, society in the United States offers every con¬ 
ceivable testimony that the religious instincts of 
the people may be trusted to supply their religious 
wants. It is only within four or five years that this 
has been fully admitted even in the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Up to 1834, every citizen of that 
State was obliged to contribute something to the 
support of some sect or church. The inconsisten¬ 
cy of this obligation with true democratic principle 
was then fully perceived, and religion left wholly 
to voluntary support. It is needless to say that 
the event has fully justified the confidence of those 
who have faith enough in Christianity to see that 
it needs no protection from the State, but will 
commend itself to human hearts better without. 

As to the other particular of the inquiry,—the 
character of the clergy,—more is to be said. 

It is clear that there is no room under the vo¬ 
luntary system for some of the worst characteris¬ 
tics which have disgraced all Christian priesthoods. 

n 5 
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In America, there can be no grasping after politi¬ 
cal power; no gambling in a lottery of church 
livings; no worldly pomp and state. These sins are 
precluded under a voluntary system, in the midst 
of a republic'. Instead of these things, we find the 
protestant clergy generally belonging to the federal 
party, when they open their lips upon politics at 
all. They belong to the apprehensive party; ac¬ 
cording to all precedent. It would be ca’led 
strange if it did not almost universally happen, that 
(with the exception of the political churchmen of 
the Old World) they who uphold a faith which 
shall remove mountains, who teach that men are 
not to fear “'them that kill the body, and after¬ 
wards have no more that they can do,” are the 
most timid class of society; the most backward 
in all great conflicts of principles. They have ever 
rested invisible in their tents, when any wrestling 
was- going on between morals and abuses. They 
have ever, as a body, belonged to the aristocratic 
and fearing party. So it is in America, where the 
fearing party is depressed; as it has ever been 
where the aristocratic party is uppermost. 

The clergy in America are not, as a body, seekers 
of wealth. It is so generally out of their reach, that 
the adoption of the clerical profession is usually 
an unequivocal testimony to their disinterestedness 
about money. I say “ usually,” because there are 
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exceptions. The profession has been one of such 
high honour that it rises to an equality with wealth. 
It is common, not, to say usual, that young clergy¬ 
men, who are almost invariably from poor families, 
marry ladies of fortune. Where there are several 
sisters in a rich family, it seems to be regarded as 
a matter of course that one will marry a clergy¬ 
man. Amidst some good which arises out of this 
practice, there is the enormous evil, not peculiar 
to America, that adventurers are tempted into the 
profession. Not a few planters in the south began 
life as poor clergymen, and obtained by marriage 
the means of becoming planters. Not a few pas¬ 
tors in the north grow more sleek than they ever 
were saintly, and go through two safe and quiet 
preachments on Sundays, as the price of their 
week-day ease. But, as long as the salaries of mi¬ 
nisters are so moderate as they now are, it cannot 
be otherwise than that the greater number of clergy 
enter upon their profession in full view of a life of 
labour, with small pecuniary recompense. There 
can, I think, be no question that the vocation is 
adopted from motives as pure as often actuate 
men; and that the dangers to which the clergy 
succumb arise afterwards out of their disadvanta¬ 
geous position. 

It is to be wished that some alteration could be 
made in the mode of remunerating the clergy. At 
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present, they have usually small salaries and large 
presents. Nothing is more natural than that grate¬ 
ful individuals or flocks should like to testify their 
respect for their pastor by adding to his comforts 
and luxuries : but, if all the consequences were 
considered, I think the practice would be forborne, 
and the salary increased instead. In the present 
state of morals, it happens that instances are rare 
where one person can give pecuniary benefit to 
another without injury to one or both. Sympathy, 
help, may be given, with great mutual profit; but 
rarely money or money’s worth.* This arises from 
the false associations which have been gathered 
round wealth, and have implicated it too exten¬ 
sively with mental and moral independence. Any 
one may answer for himself the question whether it 
is often possible to regard a person to whom he is 
under pecuniary obligation with precisely the same 
freedom, from first to last, which would otherwise 
exist. If among people of similar views, objects, 
and interests, this is felt as a difficulty, it is aggra¬ 
vated into a great moral danger when spiritual in¬ 
fluences are to be dispensed by the aided and 

* “It is a mortifying truth, that two men in any'rank of society 
could hardly be found virtuous enough to give money, and to 
take it, as a necessary gift, without injury to the moral entireness 
of one or both. But so stands the fact.” 

Edinburgh Review, xlviii. p. 303. 
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obliged party. I see no safety in anything short 
of strict rule on the part of an honourable pas¬ 
tor to accept of no gift whatever. This would re¬ 
quire some self-denial on the part of his friends; 
but they ought to be aware that giving gifts is the 
coarsest and lowest method of testifying respect and 
affection. Many ways are open to them: first by 
taking care that their pastor has such a fixed annual 
provision made for him as will secure him from the 
too heavy pressure of family cares; and then by 
yielding him that honest friendship, and plain- 
spoken sympathy, (without any religious peculia¬ 
rity,) which may animate him in his studies and in 
his ministrations. 

The American clergy being absolved from the 
common clerical vices of ambition and cupidity, it 
remains to be seen whether they are free also from 
that of the idolatry of opinion. They enter upon 
their office generally with pious and benevolent 
views. Do they retain their moral independence 
in it ?—I cannot answer favourably. 

The vices of any class are never to be imputed 
with the full force of disgraces to individuals. The 
vices of a class must evidently, from their extent, 
arise from some overpowering influences, under 
whose operation individuals should be respectfully 
compassionated, while the morbid influences are 
condemned. The American clergy are the most 
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backward and timid class in the society in which 
they live; self-exiled from the great moral ques¬ 
tions of the time; the least informed with true 
knowledge; the least efficient in virtuous action; 
the least conscious of that Christian and republi¬ 
can freedom which, as the native atmosphere of 
piety and holiness, it is their prime duty to cherish 
and diffuse. The proximate causes of their degene¬ 
racy in this respect are easily recognised. 

It is not merely that the living of the clergy de¬ 
pends on the opinion of those whom they serve. 
To all but the far and clear-sighted it appears that 
the usefulness of their function does so. Ordinary 
men may be excused for a willingness to seize on 
the precept about following after the things that 
make for peace, without too close an inquiry into 
the nature of that peace. Such a tendency may 
be excused, but not praised, in ordinary men. It 
must be blamed in all pastors who believe that 
they have grasped purer than ordinary principles of 
gospe freedom. 

The first great mischief which arises from the 
disinclination of the clergy to bring what may be 
disturbing questions before their people, is that 
they themselves inevitably undergo a perversion of 
views about the nature of their pastoral office. To 
take the most striking instance now presented in 
the United States. The clergy have not yet be- 
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gun to stir upon the Anti-Slavery question. A very 
few Presbyterian clergymen have nobly risked 
everything for it; some being members of Aboli¬ 
tion societies; and some professors in the Oberlin 
Institute and its branches, where all prejudice of 
colour is discountenanced. But the bulk of the 
Presbyterian clergy are as fierce as the slave-hold¬ 
ers against the abolitionists. I believe they would 
not object to have Mr. Breckinridge considered a 
sample of their body. The episcopalian clergy are 
generally silent on the subject of Human Rights, 
or give their influence against the Abolitionists. 
Not to go over the whole list of denominations, it 
is sufficient to mention that the ministers gene¬ 
rally are understood to be opposed to abolition, 
from the circumstances of their silence in the pul¬ 
pit, their conversation in society, and the conduct 
of those who are most under their influence. I 
pass on to the Unitarians, the religious body with 
which I am best acquainted, from my being a Uni¬ 
tarian myself. The Unitarians believe that they 
are not liable to many superstitions which cramp 
the minds and actions of other religionists. They 
profess a religion of greater freedom; and declare 
that Christianity, as they see it, has an affinity 
with all that is free, genial, intrepid, and true in 
the human mind; and that it is meant to be car¬ 
ried out into every social arrangement, every spe- 
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culation of thought, every act of the life. Clergy¬ 
men who preach this live in a crisis when a tre¬ 
mendous conflict of principles is taking place. On 
one side is the oppressor, struggling to keep his 
power for the sake of his gold; and with him 
the mercenary, the faithlessly timid, the ambitious, 
and the weak. On the other side are the friends of 
the slave; and with them those who, without pos¬ 
sibility of recompense, are sacrificing their reputa¬ 
tions, their fortunes, their quiet, and risking their 
lives, for the principle of freedom. What are the 
Unitarian clergy doing amidst this war which ad¬ 
mits of neither peace nor truce, but which must end 
in the subjugation of the principle of freedom, or 
of oppression ? 

I believe Mr. May had the honour of being the 
first Unitarian pastor who sided with the right. 
Whether he has sacrificed to his intrepidity one 
Christian grace; whether he has lost one charm of b ; s 
piety, gentleness, and charity, amidst the trials of in¬ 
sult which he has had to undergo, I dare appeal to 
his worst enemy. Instead of this, his devotion to a 
most difficult duty has called forth in him a force 
of character, a strength of reason, of which his best 
friends were before unaware. It filled me with 
shame for the weakness of men, in their noblest 
offices, to hear the insolent compassion with which 
some of his priestly brethren spoke of a man whom 
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they have not light and courage enough to follow 
through the thickets and deserts of duty, and upon 
whom they therefore bestow their scornful pity from 
out of their shady bowers of complacency.—Dr. 
Follen camo next: and there is nothing in his power 
that he has not done and sacrificed in identifying 
himself with the cause of emancipation. I heard 
him, in a perilous time, pray in church for the 
“ miserable, degraded, insulted slave; in chains of 
iron, and chains of gold.” This is not the place in 
which to exhibit what his sacrifices have really 
been.—Dr. Channing’s later services are well 
known. I know of two more of the Unitarian 
clergy who have made an open and dangerous 
avowal of the right: and of one or two who have 
in private resisted wrong in the cause. But this is 
all. As a body they must, though disapproving 
slavery, be ranked as the enemies of the abolition¬ 
ists. Some have pleaded to me that it is a distaste¬ 
ful subject Some think it sufficient that they can 
see faults in individual abolitionists. Some say 
that their pulpits are the property of their people, 
who are not therefore to have their minds disturbed 
by what they hear thence. Some say that the ques¬ 
tion is no business of theirs. Some urge that they 
should be turned out of their pulpits before the 
next Sunday, if they touched upon Human Rights. 
Some think the subject not spiritual enough. The 
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greater number excuse themselves on the ground 
of a doctrine which, I cp.nnot but think, has grown 
out of the circumstances; that the duty of the 
clergy is to decide on how much truth the people 
can bear, and to administer it accordingly.—So, 
while society is going through the greatest of moral 
revolutions, casting out its most vicious anomaly, 
and bringing its Christianity into its politics and 
its social conduct, the clergy, even the Unitarian 
clergy, are some pitying and some ridiculing the 
apostles of the revolution; preaching spiritualism, 
learning, speculation; advocating third and fourth- 
rate objects of human exertion and amelioration, 
and leaving it to the laity to carry out the first 
and pressing moral reform of the age. They are 
blind to their noble mission of enlightening and 
guiding the moral sentiment of society in its great¬ 
est crisis. They not only decline aiding the cause 
in weekdays by deed or pen, or spoken words; but 
they agree in private to avoid the subject of Human 
Rights in the pulpit till the crisis be past. No one 
asks them to harrow the feelings of their hearers 
by sermons on slavery: but they avoid offering 
those Christian principles of faith and liberty with 
which slavery cannot co-exist. 

Seeing what I have seen, I can come to no other 
conclusion than that the most guilty class of the 
community in regard to the slavery question at 


% 
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present is, not the slave-holding, nor even the 
mercantile, but the clerical, the most guilty, be¬ 
cause not only are they not blinded by life-long 
custom and prejudice, nor by pecuniary interest, 
but they profess to spend their lives in the study 
of moral relations, and have pledged themselves 
to declare th 2 v»hole counsel of God.—Whenever 
the day comes for the right principle to be esta¬ 
blished, 1.-; them not dare to glory in the glory of 
their country. Now, in its martyr-age, they shrink 
from being confessors. It will not be for them to 
m^rch in to the triumph with the “ glorious army/’ 
Yet, if the clergy of America follow the example of 
other rear-guards of society, they will be the first 
to glory in the reformation which they have done 
their utmost to retard. 

The fearful and disgraceful mistake about the 
true nature of the clerical office,—the supposition 
that it consists in adapting the truth to the minds 
of the hearers,—is already producing its effect in 
thinning the churches, and impelling the people to 
find an administration of religion better suited to 
their need. The want of faith in other men and in 
principles, and the superabundant faith in them-" 
selves, shown in this notion of pastoral duty, (which 
has been actually preached, as well as pleaded in 
private,) are so conspicuous, as to need no further 
exposure. The history of priesthoods may be re- 
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ferred to as an exhibition of its consequences. I 
was struck at first with an advocacy of Ordinances 
among some of the Unitarian clergy, which I was 
confident must go beyond +heir own belief. I was 
told that a great point was made of them, (not as ob¬ 
servances but as ordinances,) because the public 
mind required them. I saw a minister using vehe¬ 
ment and unaccustomed action, (of course wholly 
inappropriate,) in a pulpit not his own; and was 
told that that set of people required plenty of ac¬ 
tion to be assured the preacher was in earnest. I 
was told that when prejudices and interests have 
gathered round any point of morals, truth ceases to 
be truth, and it becomes a minister’s duty to avoid 
the topic altogether. The consequences may be 
anticipated.—“ What do you think, sir, the people 
will do, as they discover the backwardness of their 
clergy ?” I heard a minister of one sect say to a 
minister of another .—“ I think, sir, they will soon 
require a better clergy,” was the reply. The people 
are requiring a.better clergy. Even in Boston, so 
far behind the country as that city is, a notable 
change has already taken place. A strong man, 
full of enlarged sympathies, has not only discerned 
the wants of the time, but set himself to do what 
one man may to supply them. He invites to wor¬ 
ship those who think and feel with him, as to what 
their communion with the Father must be, to sus- 
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tain their principles and their cheer in this trying 
time. A multitude flocks round him; the earnest 
spirits of the city and the day, whose full hearts 
and worn spirits can find little ease and re¬ 
freshment amidst the abstract and inappropriate 
services of ministers who give them truth as they 
judge they can receive it. Nothing but the whole 
truth will satisfy those who are living and dying for 
it. The rising up of this new church in Boston is 
an eloquent sign of the times.* 

An extraordinary revelation of the state of the 
case between the clergy and the people was made 
to me, most unconsciously, by a minister who, by 
the way, acknowledges that he avoids, on principle, 
preaching on the subjects which interest him most: 
he thinks he serves his people best, by carrying 
into the pulpit subjects of secondary interest to 
himself. This gentleman, shocked with the tidings 
of some social tyranny on the anti-slavery"question, 
exclaimed, <c Such a revelation of the state of 
people’s minds as this, is enough to make one leave 
one’s pulpit, and set to work to mend society.” 

' * See Appendix E, for 'a part of a discourse by Orestes A. 
Brownson on the Wants of the Times. It is given as it fell from 
his lips, and not as a specimen of his practice of composi¬ 
tion. The reader, however, will probably be no more disposed to 
remember anything about style in the presence of this discourse, 
than Mr. Brownson’s hearers are wont to be. 
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What a volume do these few words disclose, as to 
the relation of the clergy to the people and the 
time! 

What the effect would be of the clergy carrying 
religion into what is most practically important, 
and therefore most interesting, is shown as often as 
opportunity occurs; which is all too seldom. When 
Dr. Channing dropped, in a sermon last winter, 
that legislatures as well as individuals were hound 
to do the will of God, every head in the church was 
raised or turned ■ every eye waited upon him. 
When another minister preached on being ‘ alone,’ 
and showed how the noblest benefactors of the 
race, the truest servants of God, must, in striking 
out into new regions of thought and action, pass 
beyond the circle of common human sympathies, 
and suffer accordingly, many a stout heart melted 
into tears; many a rigid face crimsoned with emo¬ 
tion ; and the sermon was repeated and referred to, 
far and near, under the name of “ the Garrison ser¬ 
mon a name given to it, not by the preacher, but 
by tbe consciences of some and the sympathies of 
others. Contrast with such an effect as this the 
influence of preaching, irrelevant to minds and sea¬ 
sons. If such sayings are admired or admitted at 
the moment, they are soon forgotten, or remem¬ 
bered only in the general. “Don’t you think,” 
said a gentleman to me, “ that sermons are sadly 
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useless things for the most part? admonitions strung 
like bird’s eggs on a string; so that they tell pretty 
much the same, backwards or forwards, one way or 
another.” 

It appears to me that the one thing in which the 
clergy of every kind are fatally deficient is faith: 
that faith which would lead them, first, to appropriate 
all truth, fearlessly and unconditionally; and then to 
give it as freely as they have received it. They are 
fond of apostolic authority. What would Paul’s 
ministry have been if he had preached on every¬ 
thing but idolatry at Ephesus, and licentiousness at 
Corinth ? There were people whose silver shrines, 
whose prejudices, whose false moral principles were 
in danger. There were people who were as uncon¬ 
scious of the depth of their sin as the oppressors of 
the negro at the present day. How would Paul 
have then finished his course ? If he had stopped 
short from the expediency of not dividing a house¬ 
hold against itself, in case such should be the con¬ 
sequence of giving true principles to the air; if, 
dreading to break up the false peace of successful 
lucre and overbearing profligacy, he had confined 
himself to speculations like those with which he 
won the ear of the Athenians, carefully avoiding all 
allusions to Diana at Ephesus, and to temperance 
and judgment to come at Corinth, what kind of an 
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apostle would he have been ? Very like the Ame¬ 
rican Christian clergy of the nineteenth century. 

The next great mischief that arises from the fear 
of opinion which makes the clergy keep aloof from 
the stirring questions of the time, is that they are 
deprived of that influence, (the highest kind of all,) 
that men exert by their individual characters and 
convictions. Their character is comparatively un- 
influential from its being supposed professional; 
and their convictions, because they are concluded 
to be formed from imperfect materials. A clergy¬ 
man’s opinions on politics, and on other affairs of 
active life in which morals are most implicated, 
are attended to precisely in proportion as he is 
secular in his habits and pursuits. A minister 
preached, a few years ago, against discount, 
and high prices in times of scarcity. The mer¬ 
chants [of his] flock went away laughing: and 
the pastor has never got over it. The merchants 
speak of him as a very holy man, and esteem his 
services highly for keeping their wives, children, 
and domestics in strict religious order: but in 
preaching to themselves he has been preaching to 
the winds ever since that day. A liberal-minded, 
religious father of a family said to me, “ Take care 
how you receive the uncorroborated statements of 
clergymen about that(a matter of social fact;) 
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<£ they know nothing about it. They are not likely 
to know anything about it.” “ Why? 1 ' “ Be¬ 
cause there is nobody to tell them. You know the 
clergy are looked upon by all grown men as a sort of 
people between men and women.” In a republic, 
where politics afford the discipline and means of ex¬ 
pression of every man’s morals, the clergy withdraw 
from, not only all party movements, but all politi¬ 
cal interests. Some barely vote: others do not 
even do this. Their plea is, as usual, that public 
opinion will not bear that the clergy should be upon 
the same footing as to worldly affairs as others. If 
this be true, public opinion should not be allowed to 
dictate their private duty to the moral teachers of 
society. A clergyman should discharge the duties 
of a citizen all the more faithfully for the need which 
the public thus show themselves to be in of his 
example. But, if it be true, whence arises the ob¬ 
jection of the public to the clergy discharging the 
responsibilities of citizens, but from the popular 
belief that they are unfitted for it ? If the demo¬ 
cracy see that the clergy are almost all federalists, 
and the federalist merchants and lawyers consider 
the clergy so little fit for common affairs as to call 
them a set of people between men and women, it is 
easy to see whence arises the dislike to their taking 
part in politics; if indeed the dislike really exists. 
The statement should not, however, be taken on 
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the word of the clergy alone; for they are very apt 
to think that the people cannot yet bear many 
things in which the flocks have already outstripped 
their pastors. 

A third great mischief from the isolation of the 
clergy is that, while it deprives them of the highest 
kind of influence which is the prerogative of man¬ 
hood, it gives them a lower kind:—an influence as 
strong as it is pernicious to others, and dangerous 
to themselves;—an influence confined to the weak 
members of society; women and superstitious men. 
By such they are called “ faithful guardians.” 
Guardians of what? A healthy person may guard 
a sick one: a sane man may guard a lunatic: a 
grown person may guard a child: and, for social 
purposes, an appointed watch may guard a criminal. 
But how can any man guard his equal in spiritual 
matters, the most absolutely individual of all ? How 
can any man come between another’s soul and the 
infinite to which it tends? If it is said that they 
are guardians of truth, and not of conscience, they 
may be asked for their warrant God has given his 
truth for all. Each is to lay hold of what he can 
receive of it; and he sins if he devolves upon an¬ 
other the guardianship of what is given him for him¬ 
self. . As to the fitness of the clergy to be guardians, 
it is enough to mention what I know: that there is 
infidelity within the walls of their churches of which 
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they do not dream; and profligacy among their flocks 
of which they will be the last to hear. Even in mat¬ 
ters which,are esteemed their peculiar business, the 
state of faith and morals, they are more in the dark 
than any other persons in society. Some of the 
most religious and moral persons in the community 
are among those who never enter their churches; 
while among the company who sit at the feet of the 
pastor while he refines upon abstractions, and builds 
a moral structure upon imperfect principles, or upon 
metaphysical impossibilities, there are some in 
whom the very capacity of stedfast belief has been 
cruelly destroyed; some who hide loose morals 
under a strict profession of religion; and some if 
possible more lost still, who have arrived at making 
their religion co-exist with their profligacy. Is 
there not here something like the blind leading 
the blind ? 

Over those who consider the clergy “ faithful 
guardians,” their influence, as far as it is professional, 
is bad ; as far as it is that of friendship or acquaint¬ 
anceship, it is according to the characters of the 
men. I am disposed to think ill of the effects of 
the practice of parochial visiting, except in cases of 
poor and afflicted persons, who have little other 
resource of human sympathy. I cannot enlarge 
upon the disagreeable subject of the devotion of the 
ladies to the clergy. I believe there is no liberal- 

o 2 
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minded minister who does not see, and too sensibly 
feel, the evil of women being driven back upon re¬ 
ligion as a resource against vacuity; and of there 
being a professional class to administer it Some 
of the most sensible and religious elderly ,women I 
know in America speak, with a strength which 
evinces strong conviction, of the mischief to their 
sex of ministers entering the profession young and 
poor, and with a great enthusiasm for parochial 
visiting. There is no very wide difference between 
the auricular confession of the catholic church, and 
the spiritual confidence reposed in ministers the 
most devoted to visiting their flocks. Enough may 
be seen in the religious periodicals of America about 
the help women give to young ministers by the 
needle, by raising subscriptions, and by more toil¬ 
some labours than they should be allowed to under¬ 
go in such a cause. If young men cannot earn 
with their own hands the means of finishing their 
education, and providing themselves with food and 
clothing, without the help of women, they may 
safely conclude that their vocation is to get their 
bread first; whether or not it may be to preach 
afterwards.* But this kind of dependence is 
wholly unnecessary. There is more provision made 
for the clergy than there are clergy to use it. 

A young clergyman came home, one day, and 
* See Appendix F. 
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complained to me that some of his parochial visit¬ 
ing afflicted him much. He had been visiting and 
exhorting a mother who had lost her infant; a 
sorrow which he always found he could not reach. 
The mourner had sat still, and heard all he had to 
say: but his impression was that he had not met 
any of her feelings; that he had done nothing but 
harm. How should it be otherwise ? What should 
he know of the grief of a mother for her infant? 
He was sent for, as a kind of charmer, to charm 
away the heart's pain. Such pain is not sent to be 
charmed away. It could be made more endurable 
only by sympathy, of all outward aids: and sympa¬ 
thy, of necessity, he had none; but only a timid pain 
with which to aggravate her’s. It was natural that 
he should do nothing but harm. 

My final impression is, that religion is best ad- . 
ministered in America by the personal character of j 
the most virtuous members of society, out of the / 
theological profession: and next, by the acts and j 
preachings of the members of that profession who j 
^fure the most secular in their habits of mind and j 
life. The exclusively clerical are the worst enemies \ 
of Christianity, except the vicious. 

The fault is not in the Voluntary System; for the 
case is equally bad on both sides the Atlantic: and 
an Establishment like the English does little more 
than superadd the danger of a careless, ambitious, 
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worldly clergy,* in the richer priests of the church, 
and an overworked and ill-recompensed set of work¬ 
ing clergy. The evil lies in a superstition which no 
establishment can ever obviate; in the superstition, 
to use the words of an American clergyman, “ of 
believing that religion is something else than good¬ 
ness.” From this it arises that an ecclesiastical 
profession still exists; not for the study of theolo¬ 
gical science, (which is quite reasonable,) but for 
the dispensing of goodness. From this it aiises 
that ecclesiastical goodness is practically separated 
from active personal and social goodness. From 
this it arises that the yeomanry of America, those 
who are ever in the presence of God’s high priest, 
Nature, and out of the worldly competitions of a 
society sophisticated with superstition, are perpe¬ 
tually in advance of the rest of the community on 
the great moral questions of the time, while the 
clergy are in the rear. 

What must be done ? The machinery of admi¬ 
nistration must be changed. The people have 
been brought up to suppose that they saw Chris¬ 
tianity in their ministers. The first consequence 
of this mistake was, that Christianity was exten- 

* It is amusing to see bow our aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
institutions strike simple republicans. I was asked whether the 
English Bishops were not a necessary intermediate aristocracy 
between the Lords and the Commons. * 
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sively misunderstood; as it still is. The trying 
moral conflicts of the time are acting as a test. 
The people are rapidly discovering that the sup¬ 
posed faithful mirror is a grossly refracting medium; 
and the blessed consequence will be, that they will 
look at the object for themselves, declining any 
medium at all. The clerical profession is too hard 
and too perilous a one, too little justifiable on the 
ground of principle, too much opposed to the spirit 
of the gospel, to outlive long the individual research 
into religion, to which the faults of the clergy are 
daily impelling the people. 

To what then must we meantime trust for reli¬ 
gion?—To the administration 'of God, and the 
heart of man. Has not God his own ways, unlike 
our ways, of teaching when man misteaches ? It is 
worth travelling in the wildwest,away from churches 
and priests, to see how religion springs up in the 
pleasant woods, and is nourished by the winds 
and the star-light. The child on the grass is not 
alone in listening for God’s tramp on the floor of 
his creation. We are all children, ever so listen¬ 
ing. Impulses of religion arise wherever there is 
life and society; whenever hope is rebuked, and 
fear relieved; wherever there is love to be cherish¬ 
ed, and age and childhood to be guarded. If it be 
true, as my friend and I speculated, that religious 
sensibility is best awakened by the spectacle of the 
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beauty of holiness, religion is everywhere safe; 
for this beauty is as prevalent, more or less percep¬ 
tibly, as the light of human eyes. It is safe as 
long as the gospel history is extant. The beauty 
of holiness is there so resplendent, that, to those 
who look upon it with their own eyes, it seems in¬ 
conceivable that, if it were once brought unveiled 
before the minds of men, every one would not adopt 
it into his reason and his affections from that hour. 
It has been reorganising and vivifying society from 
the day of its advent. It is carrying on this very 
work now in the New World. The institutions of 
America are, as I have said, planted down deep 
into Christianity. Its spirit must make an effec¬ 
tual pilgrimage through a society, of which it may 
he called a native; and no mistrust of its influ¬ 
ences can for ever intercept that spirit in its mis¬ 
sion of denouncing anomalies, exposing hypocrisy, 
rebuking faithlessness, raising and communing with 
the outcast, and driving out sordidness from the 
circuit of this, the most glorious temple of society 
that has ever yet been reared. The community 
will be Christian as sure as democracy is Christian. 



CONCLUSION. 


My book must come to an end; but I offer no con¬ 
clusion of my subject. I do not pretend to have 
formed any theory about American society or pros¬ 
pects to which a finishing hand can be put in the 
last page. American society itself constitutes but 
the first pages of a great book of events, into whose 
progress we can see but a little way; and that but 
dimly. It is too soon yet to theorise; much too 
soon to speak of conclusions even as to the present 
entire state of this great nation. 

Meantime, some prominent facts appear to stand 
out from their history and condition, which it may 
be useful to recognise, while refusing to pronounce 
upon their positive or comparative virtue and hap¬ 
piness. 

By a happy coincidence of outward plenty with 
liberal institutions, there is in America a smaller 
amount of crime, poverty, and mutual injury of 
o 5 
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every kind, than has ever been known in any so¬ 
ciety. This is not only a present blessing, but the 
best preparation for continued fidelity to true de¬ 
mocratic principles. 

However the Americans may fall short, in prac¬ 
tice, of the professed principles of their associa¬ 
tion, they have realised many things for which the 
rest of the civilised world is still struggling; and 
which some portions are only beginning to intend. 
They are, to all intents and purposes, self-govern¬ 
ed, They have risen above all liability to a here¬ 
ditary aristocracy, a connexion between religion 
and the State, a vicious or excessive taxation, 
and the irresponsibility of any class. Whatever 
evils may remain or may arise, in either the legis¬ 
lative or executive departments, the means of re¬ 
medy are in the hands of the whole people: and 
those people are in possession of the glorious cer¬ 
tainty that time and exertion will infallibly secure 
all wisely desired objects. 

They have one tremendous anomaly to cast out ; 
a deadly sin against their own principles to abjure. 
But they are doing this with an earnestness which 
proves that the national heart is sound. The pro¬ 
gress of the Abolition question within three years, 
throughout the whole of the rural districts of the 
north, is a far stronger testimony to the virtue of 
the nation than the noisy clamour of a portion of 
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the slave-holders of the south, and the merchant 
aristocracy of the north, with the silence of the 
clergy, are against it. The nation must not be 
judged of by that portion whose worldly interests 
are involved in • the maintenance of the anomaly; 
nor yet by the eight hundred flourishing abolition 
societies of the north, with all the supporters they 
have in unassociated individuals. The nation must 
be judged of as to Slavery by neither of these 
parties; but by the aspect of the conflict between 
them. If it be found that the five abolitionists 
who first met in a little chamber five years ago, to 
measure their moral strength against this national 
enormity, have become a host beneath whose as¬ 
saults the vicious institution is rocking to its 
foundations, it is time that slavery was ceasing to 
be a national reproach. Europe now owes to 
America the justice of regarding her as the coun¬ 
try of abolitionism, quite as emphatically as the 
country of slavery. 

The civilisation and the morals of the Americans 
fall far below their own principles. This is enough 
to say. It is better than contrasting or com¬ 
paring them with European morals and civilisation: 
which contrast or comparison can answer no pur¬ 
pose, unless on the supposition, which I do not 
think a just one, that their morals and civilisation 
are derived from their political organisation. A 
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host of other influences are at work, which must 
nullify all conclusions drawn from the politics of 
the Americans to their morals. Such conclusions 
will be somewhat less rash two centuries hence. 
Meantime, it will be the business of the world, as 
well as of America, to watch the course of repub¬ 
licanism and of national morals; to mark their 
mutual action, and humbly learn whatever the new 
experiment may give out. To the whole world, as 
well as to the Americans, it is important to ascer¬ 
tain whether the extraordinary mutual respect and 
kindness of the American people generally are at¬ 
tributable to their republicanism: and again, how 
far their republicanism is answerable for their 
greatest fault,—their deficiency of moral inde¬ 
pendence. 

No peculiarity in them is more remarkable than 
their national contentment. If this were the re¬ 
sult of apathy, it would be despicable: if it did not 
coexist with an active principle of progress, it would 
be absurd. As it is, I can regard this national at¬ 
tribute with no other feeling than veneration. 
Entertaining, as I do, little doubt of the general 
safety of the American Union, and none of the 
moral progress of its people, it is clear to me that 
this national contentment will live down all con¬ 
tempt, and even all wonder; and come at length 
to be regarded with the same genial and universal 
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emotion with which men recognise in an individual 
the equanimity of rational self* reverence. 


NOTE. 

Since pp. 62—69, in the first volume, were 
printed, intelligence has arrived of the admission 
of Michigan into the Union: on what terms, I 
have not been able to ascertain. 
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MR. ADAMS’S SPEECH ON TEXAS. 


suppose a more portentous case, certainly within 
the bounds of possibility—I would to God I co^uld say 
not within the bounds of probability. You have been, 
if you are not now, at the very point of a war with Mex¬ 
ico—a war, I am sorry to say, so far as public rumour 
may be credited, stimulated by provocations on our 
part from the very commencement of this administra¬ 
tion down to the recent authority given to General 
Gaines to invade the Mexican territory. It is said 
that one of the earliest acts of this administration was 
a proposal, made at a time when there was already 
much ill-humour in Mexico against the United States, 
that she should cede to the United States a very large 
portion of her territory—large enough to constitute 
nine States equal in extent to Kentucky. It must be 
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confessed that a device better calculated to produce 
jealousy, suspicion, ill-will, and hatred, could not have 
been contrived. It is further affirmed that this over¬ 
ture, offensive in itself, was made precisely at the time 
when a swarm of colonists from these United States 
were covering the Mexican border with land-jobbing, 
and with slaves, introduced in defiance of the Mexican 
laws, by which slavery had been abolished throughout 
that Republic. The war now raging in Texas is a 
Mexican civil war, and a war for the re-establishment 
of slavery where it was abolished.—It is not a servile 
war, but a war between slavery and emancipation, and 
every possible effort has been made to drive us into the 
war, on the side of slavery. 

It is, indeed, a circumstance eminently fortunate for 
us that this monster, Santa 4na, has been defeated and 
taken, though I cannot participate in that exquisite joy 
with which we have been told that every one having 
Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins must have been de¬ 
lighted on hearing that this ruffian has been shot, in 
cold blood, when a prisoner of war, by the Anglo- 
Saxon leader of the victorious Texan army. Sir, I 
hope there is no member of this house, of other than 
Anglo-Saxon origin, who will deem it uncourteous that 
I, being myself in part Anglo-Saxon, must, of course, 
hold that for the best blood that ever circulated in hu¬ 
man veins. Oh 1 yes, sir J far be it from me to de¬ 
preciate the glories of the Anglo-Saxon race; al¬ 
though there have been times when they bowed their 
necks and submitted to the law of conquest, beneath 
the ascendency of the Norman race. But, sir, it has 
struck me as no inconsiderable evidence of the spirit 
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which is spurring us into this war of aggression, of 
conquest, and of slave-making, that all the fires of an¬ 
cient, hereditary national hatred are to be kindled, to 
familiarise us with the ferocious spirit of rejoicing at 
the massacre of prisoners in cold blood. Sir, is there 
not yet hatred enough between the races which com¬ 
pose your Southern population and the population of 
Mexico, their next neighbour, but you must go back 
eight hundred or a thousand years, and to another he¬ 
misphere, for the fountains of bitterness between you 
and them ? What is the temper of feeling between 
the component parts of our own Southern population, 
between your Anglo-Saxon, Norman, French, and 
Moorish Spanish inhabitants of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Missouri ? between them all and the 
Indian savage, the original possessor of the land from 
which you are scourging him already back to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains ? What between them all and 
the native American negro, of African origin, whom 
they are holding in cruel bondage ? Are these ele¬ 
ments of harmony, concord, and patriotism between 
the component parts of a nation starting upon a cru¬ 
sade of conquest ? And what are the feelings of all 
tliis motley compound of your Southern population 
towards the compound equally heterogeneous of the 
Mexican population? Do not you, an Anglo-Saxon, 
slave-holding exterminator of Indians, from the bottom 
of your soul, hate the Mexican-Spaniard-Indian, eman¬ 
cipator of slaves and abolisher of slavery? And do 
you think that your hatred is not with equal cordiality 
returned ? Go to the city of Mexico, ask any of your 
fellow-citizens who have been there for the last three 
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or four years, whether they scarcely dare show their 
faces, as Anglo-Americans, in the streets. Be assur¬ 
ed, sir, that, however heartily you detest the Mexican, 
his bosom burns with an equally deep-seated detesta¬ 
tion of you. 

And this is the nation with which, at the instigation 
of your Executive Government, you are now rushing 
into war—into a war of conquest; commenced by ag¬ 
gression on your part, and for tbe re-establishment of 
slavery, where it has been abolished, throughout the 
Mexican Republic. For your war will be with Mexi¬ 
co—with a Republic of twenty-four States, and a po¬ 
pulation of eight or nine millions of souls. It seems 
to be considered that this victory over twelve hundred 
men, with the capture of their commander, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Mexican Republic, has already achieved 
the conquest of the whole Republic. That it may 
have achieved the independence of Texas, is not impos¬ 
sible. But Texas is to the Mexican Republic not more 
nor so much as the State of Michigan is to yours. 
That State of Michigan, the people of which are in 
vain claiming of you the performance of that sacred 
promise you made them, of admitting her as a State 
into the Union; that State of Michigan, which has 
greater grievances and heavier wrongs to allege against 
you for a declaration of her independence, if she were 
disposed to declare it, than the people of Texas have 
for breaking oft’ their union with the Republic of Mex¬ 
ico. Texas is an extreme boundary portion of the 
Republic of Mexico; a wilderness inhabited only by In¬ 
dians, till after the Revolution which separated Mexico 
from Spain; not sufficiently populous at the organisa- 
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tion of the Mexican Confederacy to form a State by 
itself, and therefore united with Coahuila, where the 
greatest part of the indigenous part of the population 
reside. Sir, the history of all the emancipated Spanish 
American colonies has been, ever since their separa¬ 
tion from Spain, a history of convulsionary wars; of 
revolutions, accomplished by single, and often very in¬ 
significant battles ; of chieftains, whose title to power 
has been the murder of their immediate predecessors. 
They have all partaken of the character of the first 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez, and of Peru by Pizar- 
ro; and this, sir, makes me shudder at the thought of 
connecting our destinies indissolubly with theirs. It 
may be that a new revolution in Mexico will follow 
upon this captivity or death of their president and 
commanding general; we have rumours, indeed, that 
such a revolution had happened even before his defeat; 
but I cannot yet see my way clear to the conclusion 
that either the independence of Texas, or the capture 
and military execution of Santa Ana, will save you 
from war with Mexico. Santa Ana was but one of a 
breed of which Spanish America for the last twenty- 
five years has been a teeming mother—soldiers of for¬ 
tune, who, by the sword or the musket-ball, have risen 
to supreme power, and by the sword or the musket- 
ball have fallen from it. That breed is not extinct; 
the very last intelligence from Peru tells of one who 
has fallen there as Yturbide, and Mina, and Guerrero, 
and Santa Ana have fallen in Mexico. The same soil 
which produced them is yet fertile to produce others. 
They reproduce themselves, with nothing but a change 
of the name and of the man. Your wax', sir, is to be 
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a war of races— the Anglo-Saxon American pitted 
against the Moorish-Spanish-Mexiean American; a 
war between the Northern anil Southern halves of 
North America; from Passamaquoddy to Panama. Are 
you prepared for such a war ? 

And again I ask, what will be your cause in such a 
war? Aggression, conquest, and the re-establishment 
of slavery where it has been abolished. In that war, 
sir, the banners of freedom will be the banners of 
Mexico ; and your banners, I blush to speak the word, 
will be the banners of slavery. 

Sir, in considering these United States and the 
United Mexican States as mere masses of power com¬ 
ing into collision against each other, I cannot doubt that 
Mexico will be the greatest sufferer by the shock. The 
conquest of all Mexico would seem to be no im¬ 
probable result of the conflict, especially if the war 
should extend no farther than to the two mighty com¬ 
batants. But will it be so confined ? Mexico is clearly 
the weakest of the two powers; but she is not the least 
prepared for action. She has the more recent experi¬ 
ence of war. She has the greatest number of veteran 
warriors; and although her highest chief has just 
suffered a fatal and ignominious defeat, yet that has 
happened often before to leaders of armies, too confi¬ 
dent of success, and contemptuous of their enemy. 
Even now, Mexico is better prepared for a war of in¬ 
vasion upon you, than you are for a war of invasion 
upon her. There may be found a successor to Santa 
Ana, inflamed with the desire, not only of avenging his 
disaster, but what he and his nation will consider your 
perfidious hostility. The national spirit may go with 
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him. lie may not only turn the tables upon the Texan 
conquerors, but drive them for refuge within your 
borders, and pursue them into the heart of your own 
territories. Are you in a condition to resist him ? Is 
the success of your whole army, and all your veteran 
generals, and all your militia-calls, and all your muti¬ 
nous volunteers, against a miserable band of five or six 
hundred invisible Seminole Indians, in your late cam¬ 
paign, an earnest of the energy and vigour with which 
you are ready to carry on that far otherwise formidable 
and complicated war ?—Complicated did I say ? And 
how complicated? Your Seminole war is already 
spreading to the Creeks; and, in their march of desola¬ 
tion, they sweep along with them your negro slaves, 
and put arms into their hands to make common cause 
with them against you; and how far will it spread, sir, 
should a Mexican invader, with the torch of liberty in 
his hand, and the standard of freedom floating over his 
head, proclaiming emancipation to the slave, and re¬ 
venge to the native Indian, as he goes, invade your 
soil ? What will be the condition of your States of 
Louisiana, of Mississippi, of Alabama, of Arkansas, of 
Missouri, and of Georgia ? Where will be your ne¬ 
groes? Where will be that combined and concen¬ 
trated mass of Indian tribes, whom, by an inconceiv¬ 
able policy, you have expelled from their widely-distant 
habitations, to embody them within a small compass 
on the very borders of Mexico, as if on purpose to 
give to that country a nation of natural allies in their 
hostilities against you ? Sir, you have a Mexican, an 
Indian, and a negro war upon your hands, and you are 
plunging yourself into it blindfold; you are talking 
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about acknowledging the independence of the Republic 
of Texas, and you are thirsting to annex Texas, ay, and 
Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, and Santa Fe, from the 
source to the mouth of the Rio Bravo, to your already 
over-distended dominions. Five hundred thousand 
square miles of the territory of Mexico would not 
even now quench your burning thirst for aggrandise¬ 
ment. 

But will your foreign war for this be with Mexico 
alone ? No, sir. As the weaker party, Mexico, when 
the contest shall have once begun, will look abroad, as 
well as among your negroes and your Indians, for as¬ 
sistance. Neither Great Britain nor France will suffer 
you to make such a conquest from Mexico; no, nor 
even to annex the independent State of Texas to your 
Confederation, without their interposition. You will 
have an Anglo-Saxon intertwined with a Mexican war 
to wage. Great Britain may have no serious objection 
to the independence of Texas, and may be willing 
enough to take her under her protection, as a barrier 
both against Mexico and against you. But, as an ag¬ 
grandisement to you, she will not readily suffer it; and. 
above all, she will not suffer you to acquire it by 
conquest, and the re-establishment of slavery. Urged 
on by the irresistible, overwhelming torrent of public 
opinion, Great Britain has recently, at a cost of one 
hundred million of dollars, which her people have joy¬ 
fully paid, abolished slavery, throughout all her colonies 
in the West Indies. After setting such an example, 
she will not—it is impossible that she should—stand 
by and witness a war for the re-establishment of sla»- 
very, where it had been for years abolished, and situ- 
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atcd thus in the immediate neighbourhood of her islands. 
She will tell you, that if you must have Texas as a 
member of your Confederacy, it must be without the 
taint or the trammels of slavery; and if you will wage 
a war to handcuff and fetter your fellow-man, she will 
wage the war against you to break his chains. Sir, 
what a figure, in the eyes of mankind, would you make, 
in deadly conflict with Great Britain : she fighting the 
battles of emancipation, and you the battles of slavery; 
she the benefactress, and you the oppressor, of human 
kind ! In such a war, the enthusiasm of emancipation, 
too, would unite vast numbers of her people in aid of 
the national rivalry, and all her natural jealousy against 
our aggrandisement. No war was ever so popular in 
England as that war would be against slavery, the 
slave-trade, and the Anglo-Saxon descendant from her 
own loins. 

As to the annexation of Texas to your Confederation, 
for what do you want it? Are you not large and un¬ 
wieldy enough already ? Do not two millions of square 
miles cover surface enough for the insatiate rapacity of 
your land-jobbers ? I hope there are none of them with¬ 
in the sound of my voice. Have you not Indians 
enough to expel from the land of their fathers’ se¬ 
pulchres, and to exterminate ? What, in a prudential 
and military point of view, would be the addition of 
Texas to your domain ? It would be weakness, and 
not power. Is your southern and south-western fron¬ 
tier not sufficiently extensive ? not sufficiently feeble ? 
not sufficiently defenceless ? Why are you adding re¬ 
giment after regiment of dragoons to your standing 
army ? Why are you struggling, by direction and by in- 
vol. nr. . P 
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direction, to raise per saltum that army from less than 
six to more than twenty thousand men ? Your com¬ 
manding general, now returning from his excursion to 
Florida, openly recommends the increase of your army 
to that number. Sir, the extension of your sea-coast 
frontier from the Sabine to the Itio Bravo, would add 
to your weakness tenfold; for it is now only weakness 
with reference to Mexico. It would then be weakness 
with reference to Great Britain, to France, even per¬ 
haps to Russia, to every naval European power, which 
might make a quarrel with us for the sake of settling a 
colony; but, above all, to Great Britain. She, by her 
naval power, and by her American colonies, holds the 
keys of the Gulf of Mexico. What would be the con¬ 
dition of your frontier from the mouth of the Missis¬ 
sippi to that of the Rio del Norte, in the event of a war 
with Great Britain ? Sir, the reasons of Mr. Monroe 
for accepting the Sabine as the boundary were three. 
First, he had no confidence in the strength of our claim 
as far as the Rio Bravo; secondly, he thought it would 
make our union so heavy, that it would break into 
fragments by its own weight; thirdly, he thought it 
would protrude a long line of sea-coast, which, in our 
first war with Great Britain, she might take into her 
own possession, and which we should be able neither 
to defend nor to recover. At that time there was no 
question of slavery or of abolition in the controversy. 
The country belonged to Spain ; it was a wilderness, 
and slavery was the established law of the land. There 
was then no project for carving out nine slave States, 
to hold eighteen seats in the other wing of this capitol, 
in the triangle between the mouths and the sources of 
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the Mississippi and Bravo rivers. But what was our 
claim ? Why it was that La Salle, having discovered 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and France having made 
a settlement at New Orleans, France had a right to 
one half the sea-coast from the mouth of the Missis¬ 
sippi to the next Spanish settlement, which was Vera 
Cruz. The mouth of the llio Bravo was about half 
way from the Balize to Vera Cruz; and so as grantees, 
from France of Louisiana, we claimed to the Rio del 
Norte, though the Spanish settlement of Santa Fe was 
at the head of that river. France, from whom we had 
received Louisiana, utterly disclaimed ever having even 
raised such a pretension. Still we made the best of 
the claim that we could, and finally yielded it for the 
Floridas, and for the line of the 42d degree of latitude 
from the source of the Arkansas river to the South Sea. 
Such was our claim; and you may judge how much 
confidence Mr. Monroe could have in its validity. The 
great object and desire of the country then was to ob¬ 
tain the Floridas. It was General Jackson’s desire; 
and in that conference with me to which I have hereto¬ 
fore alluded, and which it is said he does not recollect, he 
said to me that so long as the Florida rivers were not in 
our possession, there could be no safety for our whole 
Southern country. 

But, sir, suppose you should annex Texas to thgse 
United States; another year would not pass before you 
would have to engage in a war for the conquest of the 
Island of Cuba. What is now the condition of that 
island? Still under the nominal protection of Spain. 
And what is the condition of Spain herself? Consum¬ 
ing her own vitals in a civil war for the succession to 
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the crown. Do you expect, that whatever may be the 
issue of that war, she can retain even the nominal pos¬ 
session of Cuba? After having lost all her continental 
colonics in North and South America, Cuba will stand 
in need of more efficient protection ; and above all, the 
protection of a naval power. Suppose that naval power 
should be Great Britain. There is Cuba at your very 
door ; and if you spread yourself along a naked coast, 
from the Sabine to the Itio Bravo, what will be yonr 
relative position towards Great Britain, with not only 
Jamaica, but Cuba, and Porto Rico in her hands, and 
abolition for the motto to her union cross of St. George 
and St. Andrew ? Mr. Chairman, do you think I am 
treading on fantastic grounds ? Let me tell you a piece 
of history, not far remote. Sir, many years have not 
passed away since an internal revolution in Spain sub¬ 
jected that country and her king for a short time to the 
momentary government of the Cortes. That revolu¬ 
tion was followed by another, by which, under the aus¬ 
pices of a French army with the Duke d’Angoulemc at 
their head, Ferdinand the Seventh was restored to a 
despotic throne ; Cuba had followed the fortunes of the 
Cortes when they were crowned with victory; and 
when the counter-revolution came, the inhabitants of 
the island, uncertain what was to be their destination, 
were for some time in great perplexity what to do for 
themselves. Two considerable parties arose in the 
island, one of which was for placing it under the pro¬ 
tection of Great Britain, and another was for annexing 
it to the confederation of these United States. By one 
of these parties I have reason to believe that overtures 
were made to the Government of Great Britain. By the 
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other 1 know that overtures were made to the government 
of the United States. And I further know that secret, 
though irresponsible assurances were communicated to 
the then President of the United States, as coming from 
the French Government, that</*ey were secretly informed 
that the British Government had determined to take 
possession of Cuba. Whether similar overtures were 
made to France herself, I do not undertake to say ; but 
that Mr. George Canning, then the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, was under no inconsider¬ 
able alarm, lest, under the pupilage of the Duke d’An- 
gouleme, Ferdinand the Seventh might commit to the 
commander of a French naval squadron the custody of 
the Moro Castle, is a circumstance also well known to 
me. It happened that just about that time a French 
squadron of considerable force was fitted out and re¬ 
ceived sailing orders for the West Indies, without for¬ 
mal communication of the fact to the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and that as soon as it was made known to him, 
he gave orders to the British Ambassador at Paris to 
demand, in the most peremptory tone, what was the 
destination of that squadron, and a special and positive 
disclaimer that it was intended even to visit the Ha¬ 
vana ; and this was made the occasion of mutual expla¬ 
nations, by which Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, not by the formal solemnity of a treaty, but by 
the implied engagement of mutual assurances of inten¬ 
tion, gave pledges of honour to each other, that neither 
of them should in the then condition of the island take 
it, or the Moro Castle, as its citadel, from the posses¬ 
sion of Spain. This engagement was on all sides faith¬ 
fully performed ; but, without it, who doubts that from 
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that clay to this either of the three powers might have 
taken the island and held it in undisputed possession ? 

At this time circumstances have changed—popular 
revolutions botli in France and Great Britain have per¬ 
haps curbed the spirit of conquest in Great Britain, 
and France may have enough to do to govern her king¬ 
dom of Algiers. But Spain is again convulsed with a 
civil war for the succession to her crown ; she has irre¬ 
trievably lost all her colonies on both continents of 
America. It is impossible that she should hold much 
longer a shadow of dominion over the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico; nor can those islands, in their present 
condition, form independent nations, capable of protect¬ 
ing themselves. They must for ages remain at the 
mercy of Great Britain or of these United States, or of 
both ; Great Britain is even now about to interfere in 
this war for the Spanish succession. If by the utter 
imbecility of the Mexican confederacy this revolt of 
Texas should lead immediately to its separation from 
that Republic, and its annexation to the United States, 
I believe it impossible that Great Britain should look 
on while this operation is performing with indifference. 
She will see that it must shake her own whole colonial 
power on this continent, in the Gulf of Mexico, and in 
the Caribbean Seas, like an earthquake; she will see, 
too, that it endangers her own abolition of slavery in 
her own colonies. A war for the restoration of slavery 
where it has been abolished, if successful in Texas, 
must extend over all Mexico; and the example will 
threaten her with imminent danger of a war of colours 
in her own islands. She will take possession of Cuba 
and of Porto Rico, by cession from Spain or by the 
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batteries from her wooden walls; and if you ask her by 
what authority she has done it, she will ask you, in re¬ 
turn, by what authority you have extended your sea- 
coast from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo. She will ask 
you a question more perplexing, namely—by what au¬ 
thority you, with freedom, independence, and demo¬ 
cracy upon your lips, are waging a war of extermination 
to forge new manacles and fetters, instead of those 
which are falling from the hands and feet of man. She 
will carry emancipation and abolition with her in every 
fold of her flag; while your stars, as they increase in 
numbers, will be overcast with the murky vapours of 
oppression, and the only portion of your banners visible 
to the eye will be the blood-stained stripes of the task¬ 
master. 

Mr. Chairman, are you ready for all these wars ? A 
Mexican war ? a war with Great Britain, if not with 
France ? a general Indian war ? a servile war ? and, as 
an inevitable consequence of them all, a civil war ? For 
it must ultimately terminate in a war of colours as well 
as of races. And do you imagine that while with your 
eyes open you are wilfully kindling, and then closing 
your eyes and blindly rushing into them; do you ima¬ 
gine that while, in the very nature of things, your own 
Southern and Southwestern States must be the Flan¬ 
ders of these complicated wars, the battle-field upon 
which the last great conflict must be fought between 
slavery and emancipation; do you imagine that your 
Congress will have no constitutional authority to inter¬ 
fere with the institution of slavery in any ivay in the 
States of this Confederacy ? Sir, they must and will 
interfere with it—perhaps to sustain it by war; perhaps 
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to abolish it by treaties of peace; and they will not only 
possess the constitutional power so to interfere, but 
they will be bound in duty to do it by the express pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution itself. For the instant that 
your slaveholding States become the theatre of war, 
civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war 
powe.s of Congress extend to interference with the 
institution of slavery in every way by which it can be 
interfered with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves 
taken or destroyed, to the cession of the State bur¬ 
dened with slavery to a foreign power. 
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B. 

GENERAL AND STATE FINANCES. 
Statement of Moneys received into the Treasury from 
all sources, for the year 1832. 


Dollars. Cts. 

From the Customs. 22,170,735 :’•(» 

Public Lands. 2,623,381 03 

From dividends on Stock in the Bank of the 

United States. 490,000 00 

Sales of Stock in Bank of the United States .... 169,000 00 


Arrears of direct tnx. 6,791 13 

Arrears of internal revenue. 11,630 65 

Fees on Letters Patent. 14,160 00 

Cents coined at the Mint. 21,845 40 

Fines, penalties, and forfeitures .... 8,868 04 

Surplus emoluments of officers of the 

Customs... 31,965 46 

Postage on letters. 244 95 

Consular receipts. 1,884 52 

Interest on debts due by Banks to 

United States. 136 00 

Persons unknown, said to be due to 

United States. 500 00 

Moneys obtained from the Treasury 

on forged documents. 115 00 

Moneys previously advanced for 

Biennial Register. 37 00 

Securing Light-house on the Brandy¬ 
wine Shoal . 1,000 00 

Light-house on Mahon’s Ditch, De¬ 
laware . 4,975 00 

Balance of advances in the War De¬ 
partment, repaid . 15,679 24 

119,832 39 

Deduction, &c. 1,889 50 

- : - 117,942 89 

25,579,059 22 


p 5 
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Statement of Expenditures of the United States , for 
1832. 


Dollars. Cts. 

Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse ... 4,577,141 45 

Military establishment... 7,902,077 03 

Naval establishment. 3,95(5,370 29 


16,516,388 77 

Such were the expenses of the federal government 
of the United States, exclusive of the Debt, of which 
nearly 35,000,000 dollars were that year paid. 


For the State of Connecticut, the same year, the 


receipts were,— 

Ds. Cts. 

From interest on United States 3 per cents. 1,382 00 

Tax on non-resident owners of Bank stock. 2,817 

Avails of State prison. 5,000 

Dividends on Bank stock, owned by the State. 25,670 

Fines and miscellaneous receipts. 7,448 00 

State tax. 37,984 00 


80,301 00 


Disbursements were— 

For ordinary expenses of government. 60,852 00 

For public buildings and institutions . 10,774 00 


Population in 1830,— 297,665. 


71,626 00 


S 8 8 
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I will give also the receipts and expenditure of one 
of the largest and busiest of the States, with a popu¬ 
lation (in 1830) of 1,348,233. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 1832 AND 1833. 

Receipts. 

Ds. Cts. 

Lands and Land-office fees. 48,379 64 

Auction commissions and duties. 94,738 03 

Dividends on various stock. 171,765 20 

Tax on bank dividends . 45,404 91 

Tax on offices . 14,399 51 

Tax on writs, &c. 24,771 00 

Fees, Secretary of State’s office. 728 33 

Tavern licenses. 52,267 16 

Duties on dealers in foreign merchandise. 61,480 86 

State maps. 131 30 

Collateral inheritances.,. 160,626 26 

Pamphlet laws . 96 yo 

Militia and exempt fines. 1,693 00 

Tin and clock pedlars’ licences . 2,461 93 

Hawkers’ and pedlars’ licences . 3,025 45 

Increase of county rates and levies . 185,17 7 32 

Tax on personal property. 43,685 37 

Escheats. 1,746 99 

Canal tolls. 151,419 69 

Loans, and premiums on loans. 2,875,638 72 

Premiums on Bank charters . 102,297 90 

Old debts and miscellaneous . 5,119 74 


4,047,054 62 
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Expenditures. 

Ds. Cts. 

Internal improvements.2,588,879 13 

Expenses of government. 212,940 95 

Militia expenses . 20,776 99 

Pensions and gratuities. 29,303 21 

Education. 7,954 48 

House of Refuge. 5,000 00 

Interest on loans. 94,317 47 

Pennsylvania claimants . 351 00 

State maps.-. 187 30 

Internal improvement fund .. 755,444 01 

Penitentiary at Philadelphia. 44,312 50 

Penitentiary near Pittsburg . 23,047 75 

Conveying convicts. 1,350 22 

Conveying fugitives. 581 50 

Miscellaneous . 12,187 97 

Defence of the State. 160 00 


3,796,794 48 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Receipts, for 1832, 3 . 188,819 97 

Disbursements..... 138,867 46 

Population in 1830,—737,987. 
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C. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOUTHERN 
MATRON. \ 


“ Mrs. Page .—Sir Hugh, my husband says my son profits no* 
thing in the world at his book. I pray you ask him some ques¬ 
tions in his accidence.” 

“ Evans .—'Come hither, William, hold up your head, come.” 

After the departure of our Connecticut teacher, Mr. 
Bates, papa resolved to carry on our education him¬ 
self. We were to rise by daylight, that he might pur¬ 
sue his accustomed ride over the fields after breakfast. 
New writing-books were taken out and ruled, fresh 
quills laid by their side, our task carefully committed 
to memory, and we sat with a mixture of docility and 
curiosity, to know how he would manage as a teacher. 
The first three days our lessons being on trodden 
ground, and ourselves under the impulse of novelty, 
we were very amiable, he very paternal; on the fourth, 
John was turned out of the room, Richard was pro¬ 
nounced a mule, and I went sobbing to mamma as if 
my heart would break, while papa said he might be 
compelled to ditch rice fields, but he never would un¬ 
dertake to teach children again. 

A slight constraint was thrown over the family for a 
day or two, but it soon wore off, and he returned to his 
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good-nature. For three weeks we were as wild as 
fawns, until mamma’s attention was attracted by my 
sun-burnt complexion, and my brothers’ torn clothes. 

“ This .will never answer,” said she to papa. “ Look 
at Cornelia’s face! It is as brown as a chinquapin, 
ltichard has ruined his new suit, and John has cut his 
leg with the carpenter’s tools. I have half a mind to 
keep school for them myself.” 

Papa gave a slight whistle, which seemed rather to 
stimulate than check her resolution. 

“ Cornelia,” said she, “ go directly to your brothers, 
and prepare your books for to-morrow, /will teach 
you." 

The picture about to be presented is not overwrought. 
I am confident of the sympathy of many a mother, 
whose finger has been kept on a word in the dictionary 
so long a time, that her pupils, forgetting her vocation, 
have lounged through the first interruptions and finished 
with a frolic. 

One would suppose that the retirement of a planta¬ 
tion was the most appropriate spot for a mother and her 
children to give and receive instruction. Not so, for 
instead of a limited household, her dependants are in¬ 
creased to a number which would constitute a village. 
She is obliged to listen to cases of grievance, is a nurse 
to the sick, distributes the half-yearly clothing; in¬ 
deed, the mere giving out of thread and needles is some¬ 
thing of a charge on so large a scale. A planter’s lady 
may seem indolent, because there are so many under 
her who perform trivial services, but the very circum¬ 
stance of keeping so many menials in order is an ardu¬ 
ous one, and the keys of her establishment are a care of 
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which a northern housekeeper knows nothing, and in¬ 
clude a very extensive class of duties. Many fair and 
even aristocratic girls, if we may use this phrase in our 
republican country, who grace a ball-room, or loll in a 
liveried carriage, may be seen with these steel talismans, 
presiding over store-houses, and measuring with the 
accuracy and conscientiousness of a shopman, the daily 
allowance of the family; or cutting homespun suits, for 
days together, for the young and old slaves under their 
charge; while matrons, who would ring a bell for their 
pocket-handkerchief to be brought to them, will act the 
part of a surgeon or physician, with a promptitude and 
skill, which would excite astonishment in a stranger. 
Very frequently, slaves, like children, will only take 
medicine from their superiors, and in this case the 
planter’s wife or daughter is admirably fitted to aid 
them. 

There are few establishments where all care and 
responsibility devolves on the master, and even then the 
superintendence of a large domestic circle, and the 
rites of hospitality, demand so large a portion of the 
mistress’s time, as leaves her but little opportunity for 
systematic teaching in her family. In this case she is 
wise to seek an efficient tutor, still appropriating those 
opportunities which perpetually arise under the same 
roof, to improve their moral and religious culture, and 
cultivate those sympathies which exalt these precious 
beings from children to friends. 

The young, conscientious, ardent mother must be 
taught this by experience. She has a jealousy at first 
of any instruction that shall come between their dawn¬ 
ing minds and her own, and is only taught by the con- 
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stantly thwarted recitation, that in this country, at 
least, good housekeeping and good teaching cannot he 
combined. 

But to return to my narrative. The morning after 
mamma’s order, we assembled at ten o'clock. There 
was a little trepidation in her manner, but we loved her 
too well to annoy her by noticing it. Her education 
had been confined to mere rudiments, and her good 
sense led her only to conduct our reading, writing, and 
spelling. 

We stood in a line. 

“ Spell irrigate ,” said she. Just then the coachman 
entered, and bowing, said, “ Maussa send me for de key 
for get four quart o’corn for him bay horse.” 

The key was given. 

“ Spell imitate ,” said mamma. 

“ We did not spell irrigate ,” we all exclaimed. 

“ Oh, no,” said she, “ irrigate .” 

By the time the two words were well through, 
Chloe, the most refined of our coloured circle, appeared. 

“ Will mistress please to medjure out some calomel 
for Syphax, who is feverish and onrestless ?”* 

During mamma’s visit to the doctor’s shop, as the 
medicine-closet was called, we turned the inkstand 
over on her mahogany table, and wiped it up with our 
pocket-handkerchiefs. It required some time to cleanse 
and arrange ourselves; and just as we were seated and 
had advanced a little way on our orthographical jour¬ 
ney, maum Phillis entered with her usual drawl, “ Little 
maussa want for nurse, marm.” 

While this operation was going on, we gathered round 


• Uneasy. 
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mamma to play bo-peep with the baby, until even she 
forgot our lessons. At length the little pet was dis¬ 
missed with the white drops still resting on his red lips, 
and our line was formed again. 

Mamma’s next interruption, after successfully issuing 
a few words, was to settle a quarrel between La Fayette 
and Venus, two little blackies, who were going through 
their daily drill, in learning to rub the furniture, which 
with brushing flies at meals constitutes the first instruc¬ 
tion for house servants. These important and classical 
personages rubbed about a stroke to the minute on each 
side of the cellaret, rolling up their eyes and making 
grimaces at each other. At this crisis they had laid 
claim to the same rubbing-cloth ; mamma stopped the 
dispute by ordering my seamstress Flora, who was sew¬ 
ing for me, to apply the weight of her thimble, that 
long-known weapon of offence, as well as implement of 
industry, to their organ of firmness. 

“ Spell accentuate,” said mamma, whose finger had 
slipped from the column. 

“ No, no, that is not the place,” we exclaimed, recti¬ 
fying the mistake. 

“ Spell irritate," said she, with admirable coolness, and 
John fairly succeeded just as the overseer’s son, a sal¬ 
low little boy with yellow hair, and blue homespun dress, 
came in with his hat on, and kicking up one foot for 
manners, said, “ Fayther says as how he wants master 
Richard’s horse to help tote some tetters* to t’other 
field.’’ 

This pretty piece’of alliteration was complied with, after 
some remonstrance from brother Dick, and we finished 


Potatoes. 
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our column. At this crisis, before we were fairly seated 
at writing, mamma was summoned to the hall to one of 
the field hands, who had received an injury in the ancle 
from a hoe. Papa and the overseer being at a distance, 
she was obliged to superintend the wound. We all fol¬ 
lowed her, La Fayette and Venus bringing up the rear. 
She inspected the sufferer’s great foot, covered with 
blood and perspiration, superintended a bath, prepared 
a healing application, and bound it on with her own 
delicate hands, first quietly tying a black apron over 
her white dress. Here was no shrinking, no hiding of 
the eyes, and while extracting some ex/raneous sub¬ 
stance from the wound, her manner was as resolute as 
it was gentle and consoling. This episode gave Richard 
an opportunity to unload his pockets of groundnuts, 
and treat us therewith. We were again seated at our 
writing-books, and were going on swimmingly with 
“ Avoid evil company ,” when a little crow-minder, 
hoarse from his late occupation, came in with a basket 
of eggs, and said, 

“ Mammy Phillis send Missis some egg for buy, 
ma’am ; she ain’t so bery well, and ax for some 
’baccer.” 

It took a little time to pay for the eggs and send to 
the store-room for the Virginia-weed, of which oppor¬ 
tunity we availed ourselves to draw figures on our 
slates: mamma reproved us, and we were resuming 
our duties, when the cook’s son approached and said, 

“ Missis, Daddy Ajax say he been broke de axe, 
and ax me for ax you for len him de new axe.” 

This made us shout out with laughter, and the busi¬ 
ness was scarcely settled, when the dinner-horn 
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sounded. That evening a carriage full of friends arrived 
from the city to pass a week with us, and thus ended 
mamma’s experiment in teaching. 

Our summers were usually passed at Springland, a 
pine-settlement, where about twenty families resorted 
at that season of the year. We were fortunate to find 
a French lady already engaged in teaching, from whom 
1 took lessons on the piano-forte and guitar. The sum¬ 
mer passed swiftly away. Papa was delighted with my 
facility in French, in which my brothers were also en¬ 
gaged, and we were happy to retain Madame d’Anville 
in our own family, on our return to Roseland. 

In the middle of November a stranger was announced 
to papa, and a young man of very prepossessing ap¬ 
pearance entered with a letter. It proved to be from 
our teacher, Mr. Bates. The contents were as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Respected Sir .—I now sit down to write to you, to 
inform you that I am well, as also are Sir and Mar’m, 
my sister Nancy, and all the rest of our folks except 
aunt Patty, who is but poorly, having attacks of the 
rheumatiz, and shortness of breath. I should add, that 
Mrs. Prudence Bates, (who after the regular publish¬ 
ment on the church-doors for three Sundays, was united 
to me in the holy bands of wedlock, by our minister 
Mi*. Ezekiel Duncan,) is in a good state of health, at 
this present, though her uncle, by her father’s side, has 
been sick of jaundice, a complaint that has been off and 
on with him for a considerable spell. 

“ The bearer of this epistle is Parson Duncan’s son, 
by name Mr. Charles Duncan, a very likely young man, 
but poorly in health, and Dr. Hincks says, going .down 
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to Charleston may set him up. I have the candour to 
say, that I think him, on some account:, a more proper 
teacher than your humble servant, having served his 
time at a regular college edication. 

* # # # # * 

“ I have writ a much longer letter than I thought 
on, but somehow it makes me chirpy to think of Rose- 
land, though the young folks were obstreperous. 

“ Give my love nevertheless to them, and Miss Wil¬ 
ton, and all the little ones, as also I would not forget 
Daddy Jacque, whom I consider, notwithstanding his 
colour, as a very respectable person. I cannot say as 
much for Jim, who was an eternal thorn in my side, by 
reason of his quickness at mischief, and his slowness at 
waiting upon me; and I take this opportunity of testi¬ 
fying, that I believe if he had been in New England, 
he would have had his deserts before this; but you 
Southern folks do put up with an unaccountable sight 
from niggers, and I hope Jim will not be allowed his 
full tether, if so be Mr. Charles should take my situa¬ 
tion in your family. I often tell our folks how I used 
to catch up a thing and do it rather than wait for half- 
a-dozen on ’em to take their own time. If I lived to 
the age of Methusalem, I never could git that composed, 
quiet kind of way you Southern folks have of waiting 
on the niggers. I only wish they could see aunt Patty 
move when the rheumatiz is off—if she isn’t spry, I 
don’t know. 

“ Excuse all errors, 

“ Yours to serve, 

‘‘Joseph Bates.” 

I detected a gentle, half-comical smile on Mr. Dun- 
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can’s mouth as he raised his splendid eyes to papa, 
while delivering Mr. Bates’ letter; but he soon walked 
to the window, and asked me some questions about the 
Cherokee-rose hedge, and other objects in view, which 
were novelties to him. I felt instantly that he was a 
gentleman, by the atmosphere of refinement which was 
thrown over him, and I saw that papa sympathised with 
me, as with graceful courtesy he welcomed him to 
Roseland .—Southern Rose-bud. 


D. 


The following is such information as I have been able 
to obtain respecting the public Educational provision 
in the United States, from the year 1830 to 1835. 

The Free States in 1830. 

Maine .-— 1 “ By a law of the State, every town, how¬ 
ever large or small, is required to raise annually, for 
the support of schools, a sum equal at least to forty 
cents, for each person in the town, and to distribute 
this sum among the several schools or districts, in pro¬ 
portion to the number of scholars in each. The ex¬ 
penditure of the sum is left principally to the direction 
of the town, and its committee or agents, appointed 
for that purpose. In the year 1825, the legislature 
required a report from each town in the State, re¬ 
specting the situation of the schools ."—United States 
Almanack. 
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At that time, the number of school districts in ten 
counties was, 2,499. 

The number of children between 4 and 21 was «... 137,931 


The number who usually attend schools.101,325 

Dollars. 

Amount required by law to bo expended annually. 119,334 

Amount raised from taxes. 132,263 

Amount from the incomo of permanent funds .. 5,614 

Total annual expenditure .*137,878 


The number of incorporated academies in the State 
was 31 ; 4 of which were for girls: the amount of 
funds varying from 2,000 to 22,000 dollars a-year. 

New Hampshire.— “ From the year 1808 to 1818, 
there were raised in New Hampshire 70,000 dollars 
annually by law, for the support of common schools. 
This amount was raised by a separate tax, levied 
throughout the State, in the ratio of taxation for the 
State Tax. Since 1818, the yearly amount of the 
sum raised has been 90,000 dollars. This is the 
amount required by law, but a few towns raise more 
than they are required. The legislature assumes no 
control over the immediate appropriation, but leaves 
this to each town.” 

The State had also, in 1830, an annual income of 
9,000 dollars, and a literary fund of 64,000 dollars, 
raised, by a tax of a half per cent, on the capital of the 
banks; both to be, from that time, annually divided 
among the towns, in the ratio of taxation. 

Some of the towns had separate school funds. 

The white population of New Hampshire at this time 


was . 268,^21 

The coloured population. 607 
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Vermont.— An act was passed in 1827 to provide 
for the support of common schools. About 100,000 
dollars was raised in 1830. A fund was also accu¬ 
mulating, which was to be applied whenever its income 
would support a common free-school in every district 
of the State, for two months in the year. 

There were about 20 incorporated academies in the 
State, where young men were fitted for college. The 
number of students was supposed to average 40 at 
each. 

Massachusetts.— “ By the returns from 131 towns, 
presented to the legislature, it appears that the amount 
annually paid in these towns for public schools, is 
177,206 dollars. 

“ The number of scholars receiving instruction. 70,599 

The number of pupils attending private schools in those 

towns .... 12,393 

At an expense of.170,342 dollars. 

“ The number of persons in those towns, between 
the ages of 14 and 21, unable to read and write, 
is 58. 

“ In the town of Hancock, in Berkshire county, 
there are only 3 persons between 14 and 21 who can¬ 
not read and write; and they are mutes''—American 
Annual Register. 

Rhode Island— “ In January, 1828, the legisla¬ 
ture appropriated 10,000 dollars annually for the sup¬ 
port of public schools, to be divided among the several 
towns, in proportion to the population, with authority 
for each town to raise, by annual tax, double the 
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amount received from the Treasury, as its proportion 
of the 10,000 dollars. 

“ There has been as yet no report of the number of 
school establishments under the act, but it is thought 
that they may safely be put down at 60, as all the 
towns have availed themselves of its provisions. The 
whole number of schools in the State now probably 
exceeds 650 -”—American Almanack. 


Tlio wLite population in 1830. 93,621 

The coloured.. 3,578 


Connecticut. — The revenue derived from the 
school fund amounted to 80,243 dollars. The State 
is divided into 208 school societies, which contained 
in the aggregate 84,899 children, between the ages of 
4 and 16. 


The white population in 1830 . 289,603 

The coloured . 8,072 

New York. 

The number of school districts was. 8,6o9 

Number of children between 5 and 15.... 449, i 13 


Number of children taught in the schools. 468,C05 

This estimate does not include the scholars in¬ 
structed in the two great cities, New York and 


Albany. 

Dollars. 

Amount paid to the districts. 232,343 

Of this, there came out of the Treasury .. 100,000 

Raised by tax upon the towns .. 11 9,209 

From a local fund . 13,133 

Voluntary tax by the towns. 19,209 
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Pennsylvania. —This State was in the rear. Not 
above 9,000 children were educated at the public 
charge, of about 16,000 dollars. 


The white population in 1830 .... 1,309,900 
The coloured .. 38,333 


New Jebsey. —A fund of 222,000 dollars being 
realised, a system of Common School education was 
about to be put in action; an appropriation of 20,000 
dollars per annum being ordered to be distributed 
among the towns for that purpose. 

Ohio. —In Cincinnati, the first anniversary of free- 
schools was kept in 1830. Three thousand pupils be¬ 
longed to the free-schools of Cincinnati. The amount 
of the school-tax was about 10,000 dollars. 

Indiana. —A committee of the legislature was ap¬ 
pointed to consider and report rpon the expediency of 
adopting the Common School system. 


The white population in 1830 .. 339,399 

The coloured . 3,632 


Illinois contained less than 160,000 persons in 
1830, and had no public schools. 


The Slave States in 1830. 

Maryland. —Provision was made for the establish¬ 
ment of Primary Schools throughout the State. One 
was opened in Baltimore in 1829. 

There were 8 or 10 academies, which received an- 
VOL. III. Q 
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nuaily from 400 to 600 dollars from the Treasury of 
the State. 

Grunts to the University of Maryland. 5,000 dollars. 

Grants to Colleges, Academies, and Schools 13,000 

Delaware.— A law ordaining the establishment of 
a Common School system was parked ic 1829 and 
the counties were being divided into districts in 1830. 

North Carolina had a literary fund of 70,000 
dollars; but nothing had yet been done towards ap¬ 
plying it. 

Virginia. —No free-schools. 

South Carolina.— “ It appeared by a Report of 
a Committee on Schools, that the number of public 
schools established in the State was 513, wherein 
5,361 scholars w r ere educated at the annual expense 
of 35,310 dollars.” 

“ Tho benefit derived from this appropriation,” says 
the governor, “ is partial, founded on no principle, 
and arbitrarily dispensed by the Commissioners. If 
the fund could be so managed as to educate thoroughly 
a given number of young men, and to require them 
afterwards to teach for a limited time, as an equi¬ 
valent, the effects would soon be seen and Telt.” — 
American Annual Register. 


The white population in 1830 . 257,863 

The coloured .... 323,322 


Georgia. —The appropriations for county acade- 
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mies amounted to 14,802 dollars: and the poor school 
fund, 742 dollars. 

The white population in 1830 . 296,806 

The coloured ... 220,017 

Alabama. —No schools. 

Mississ’ppi. —No schools. 

Missouri.—N o schools. 

Louisiana.— Instead of schoois, a law making im¬ 
prisonment the punishment of teaching a clave to 
read. 

Tennessee. —A fund i!s set to accumulate for the 
purpose of hereafter encouraging schools, colleges, 
and academies. 

Kentucky. — The Common School system was 
established by law, and provisions made for the divi¬ 
sion of the counties into districts, and the levying of 
the poll and property taxes for the purpose. 

“ The Louisville Advertiser announces the esta¬ 
blishment by that city of a school at the public ex¬ 
pense, stated to be the first south of the Ohio. It is 
opened to the children of all the citizens. The num¬ 
ber of pupils entered is 300.” — American Annual 
Register. 
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The Free States in 1833 to 1835. 

Maine, 1835. 

Annual expenditure for free-schools.... 156,000 dollars. 

Aggregate number of pupils. 106,000 

Academies, 12; Colleges, 2. 

New Hampshire, 1835. — Amount expended on 
primary schools, 101,000 dollars. 

Massachusetts, 1834. — Returns not received from 


44 towns out of 261. 

Boys, between 4 and 16 years, attending school. 67,499 

Girls, of the same age ... 63,728 

Number of persons, between 16 and 21, unable to read 

and write... 158 

N umber of male teachers ... 1,967 

Number of female teachers . 2,388 

Amount of school-money raised by tax.310,178 dollars. 

Amount of school-money raised by contribution. 15,141 
Average number of scholars attending academies and 

private schools. 24,749 

Estimated amount paid for tuition in academies 
and private schools. 276,575 dollars. 

Rhode Island, 1835. 

Revenue from school tax.. 10,000 dollars- 

Permanent school fund.. 50,000 

Amount raised by the towns besides . 11,490 

Public Schools in the State (in 1832) . 324 

Children educated in them ..17,114 

Private schools. 220 

Scholars in them. 8,007 

Estimated expense of private schools .......... 81,375 dollars. 
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Connecticut. —The capital of the School Fund on 
the 1st of April, 1833, amounted to 1,929,738 dollars: 
and the dividend, in 1834, was at the rate of one dollar 
to each child in the State, between the ages of 4 and 
16. Number of such children, under the returns,— 
83,912. 

New York, 1835. 

School-houses. 9,580 

Public school money ....316,153 dollars. 

Paid besides to teachers .. 398,137" 

Number of children receiving instruction in the 
Common Schools, 534,002, being 50 to 51 of the 
whole population. 

Pennsylvania. —There had been difficulties about 
putting the act in operation; and no returns had been 
made in 1835. 

Ohio. —“ Our system of Common Schools has not 
advanced with the rapidity that was anticipated. It 
was at first unpopular with the people in some parts of 
the State; but it has gradually become more and more 
in favour with them. Its utility is now acknowledged.” 
— Governor's Message , Dec. 6, 1834. x 

Nothing more done in the Slave States. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


The Reports of the Sunday School Union up to 
May, 1835, show that there are, or have been, con- 
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nected with it, (besides a large number of unassociated 
schools,) upwards of 16,000 schools, 115,000 teachers, 
and 799,000 pupils. The officers and managers are 
all laymen. 


COLLEGES. 

Colleges in the United States... 79 

The number of students varying from 15 to 523, 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

Theological Seminaries in the United States .31 

Number of students varying from 1 to 152. 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

Medical Schools in the United States. 23 

Number of students varying from 18 to 392. 

LAW SCHOOLS. 

Law Schools in the United States . 9 

Number of students varying from 6 to 36. 


E. 


DISCOURSE ON THE WANTS OF THE TIMES, 

***** 

The age, and especially the country, in which we 
live, are peculiar. They, therefore, require a peculiar 
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kind of instruction, and, I may say, a peculiar mode of 
dispensing Christian truth. They are unlike any which 
have preceded us. They are new, and consequently 
demand what I have called a new Dispensation of 
Christianity, a dispensation in perfect harmony with 
the new order of things which has sprung into exist¬ 
ence. Yet of this fact we seem not to have been ge¬ 
nerally aware. The character of our religious institu¬ 
tions, the style of our preaching, the means we rely 
upon for the production of the Christian virtues, are 
such as were adopted in a distant age, and fitted to 
wants which no longer exist, or which exist only in a 
greatly modified shape. 

It is to this fact that I attribute that other fact, of 
which I have heretofore spoken, that our churches are 
far from being filled, and that a large and an increasing 
portion of our community take very little interest in 
religious institutions, and manifest a most perfect in¬ 
difference to religious instruction. These persons do 
not stay away from our churches because they have 
no wish to be religious, no desire to meet and com¬ 
mune in the solemn Temple with their fellow men, and 
with the Great and Good Spirit which reigns everywhere 
around and within them. It is not because they do 
not value this communion, that they do not come into 
our churches, but because they do not find it in our 
churches. They cannot find, under the costume of 
our institutions, and our instructions, the Father-God, 
to love and adore, with whom to hold sweet and invi¬ 
gorating communings; they are unable to find that 
sympathy of man with man which they crave—to ob¬ 
tain that response to the warm affections of the heart, 
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which would make them love to assemble together and 
bow together before one common altar. 

* * * # # # 

But were this difficulty obviated, were seats easily 
obtained by all, and so obtained as to imply on the 
part of no one an assumption of superiority, or a con¬ 
fession of inferiority, the preaching which is most com¬ 
mon is far from being satisfactory, and the wants of 
the times would by no means be met. I say the 
preaching which is most common is far from being sa¬ 
tisfactory ; but not because it is not true. I accuse 
no preacher of not preaching the truth. The truth is, 
I believe, preached in all churches, of all denomina¬ 
tions, to a certain extent at least; but not the right 
kind of truth, or not truth under the aspects demanded 
by the wants of the age and country. All truth is 
valuable, but all truths are not equally valuable; and 
all aspects of the same truths are not at all times, in 
all places, equally attractive. The fault I find with 
preaching in general is, that it is not on the right kind 
of topics to interest the masses in this age and coun¬ 
try. The topics usually discussed may once have been 
of the highest importance; they may now be very 
interesting to the scholar, or to the student in his 
closet, or with his fellow-students ; but they are, to a 
great extent, matters of perfect indifference to the 
many. The many care nothing about the meaning of a 
Greek particle, or the settling of a various reading; 
nothing about the meaning of dogmas long since de¬ 
prived of life, about the manners and customs of a peo¬ 
ple of whom they may have heard, but in whose desti¬ 
ny they feel no peculiar interest; they are not fed by 
descriptions of a Jewish marriage-feast, a reiteration 
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of Jewish threatenings, nor with beautiful essays, 
and rounded periods, on some petty duty, or some 
insignificant point in theology. They want strong 
language, stirring discourses on great principles, which 
go deep into the universal mind, and strike a chord 
which vibrates through the universal heart. They 
want to be directed to the deep things of God and 
humanity, and enlightened and warmed on matters 
with which they every day come in contact, and whicli 
will be to them matters of kindling thought and strong 
feeling through eternity. 

That our religious institutions, or our modes of dis¬ 
pensing Christian truth, are not in harmony with the 
wants of the times, is evinced by the increase of infi¬ 
delity'-, and the success infidels have in their exertions 
to collect societies and organise opposition to Chris¬ 
tianity. There is sustained in this city a society of 
infidels: free inquirers, I believe they call themselves. 
Why has this society been collected ? Not, I will ven¬ 
ture to say, because their leader is an infidel. People 
do not go to hear him because he advocates atheistical 
or pantheistical doctrines; not because he denies Chris¬ 
tianity, rejects the bible, and indulges in various witti¬ 
cisms at the expense of members of the clerical pro¬ 
fession ; but because he opposes the aristocracy of our 
churches, and vindicates the rights of the mind. He 
succeeds, not because he is an infidel, but because he 
has hitherto shown himself a democrat. 

Men are never infidels for the sake of infidelity. 
Infidelity—I use not the term reproachfully—has no 
charms of its own. There'is no charm in looking 
around on our fellow men as mere plants that spring up 
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in the morning, wither and die ere ic is night. It is 
not pleasant to look up into the heavens, brilliant with 
their sapphire gems, and see no spirit shining there - 
over the rich and flowering earth, and see no spirit 
blooming there—abroad upon a world of mute, dead 
matter, and feel ourselves—alone. It is not pleasant 
to look upon the heavens ps dispeopled of the Gods, 
and the earth of men, to feel ourselves in the centre 
of a universal blank,, with no soul to love, no spirit 
with which to commune. I know well what is that 
sense of loneliness which comes over the unbeliever, 
the desolateness of soul under which he is oppressed: 
but I will not attempt to describe it. 

I say, then, it is not infidelity that gives the leader 
of the infidel party success. It is his defence of free 
inquiry and of democracy. In vindicating his own 
right to disbelieve Christianity, he has vindicated the 
rights of the mind, proved that all have a right to in¬ 
quire fully into all subjects, and to abide by the honest 
convictions of their own understandings. In doing 
this he has met the wants of a large portion of the 
community, and met them as no church has ever yet 
been able to meet them. I say not that he himself is 
a free inquirer, but he proclaims free inquiry as one of 
the rights of man; and in doing this, he has proclaim¬ 
ed what thousands feel, though they may not generally 
dare own it. The want to inquire, to ascertain what 
is truth, what and wherefore we believe, is becoming 
more and more urgent; we may disown, unchurch, 
anathematise it, but suppress it we cannot. It is too late 
to stay the progress of free inquiry. The dams and 
dykes we construct to keep back its swelling tide are 
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but mere resting-places, from which it may break forth 
in renovated power, and with redoubled fury. It is 
sweeping on ; and, I say, let it sweep on, let it sweep 
on; the truth has nothing to fear. 

Next to the want to inquire, to philosophise, the 
age is distinguished by its tendency to democracy, and 
its craving for social reform. Be pleased or displeased 
as we may, the age is unquestionably tending to de¬ 
mocracy; the democratic spirit is triumphing. The 
millions awake. The masses appear, and every day is 
more and more disclosed 

“ The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm.” 

The voice of the awakened millions rising into new 
and undreamed-of importance, crying out for popular 
institutions, comes to us on every breeze, and mingles 
in every sound. All over the Christian world a contest 
is going on, not as in former times between monarchs 
and nobles, but between the people and their masters, 
between the many and the few, the privileged and the 
unprivileged—and victory, though here and there seem¬ 
ing at first view doubtful, everywhere inclines to the 
party of the many. Old distinctions are losing their 
value ; titles are becoming less and less able to confer 
dignity; simple tastes, simple habits, simple manners, 
are becoming fashionable; the simple dignity of man 
is more and more coveted, and with the discerning it 
has already become more honourable to call one simply 
a man than a gentleman. 

Now it is to this democratic spirit that the leader of 
the infidel party appeals, and in which he finds a power¬ 
ful element of his success. Correspondents of his 
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paper attempt even to identify atheism and democracy. 
I myself once firmly believed that there could be no 
social progress, that man could not rise to his true dig¬ 
nity without the destruction of religion; I really be¬ 
lieved that religious institutions, tastes, and beliefs were 
the greatest, almost the sole, barrier to human improve¬ 
ment : and what I once honestly believed, is now as 
honestly believed by thousands, who would identify the 
progress of humanity with the progress of infidelity. 

It is, I own, a new state of things, for infidelity to 
profess to be a democrat. Hobbes, one of the fathers> 
if not the father, of modern infidelity, had no sympa¬ 
thy with the masses; Hume and Gibbon dreamed of 
very little social progress, and manifested no desire to 
elevate the low, and loosen the chains of the bound. 
Before Thomas Paine, no infidel writer in our language, 
to my knowledge, was a democrat, or thought of giv¬ 
ing infidelity a democratic tendency. Since his times, 
the infidel has been fond of calling himself a democrat, 
and he has pretty generally claimed to be the friend 
of the masses, and the advocate of progress. He now 
labours to prove the church aristocratic, to prove that 
it has no regard for the melioration of man’s earthly 
mode of being. Unhappily, in proportion as he suc¬ 
ceeds, the church furnishes him with new instruments 
of success. In proportion as he seems to identify his 
infidelity and the democratic spirit, the church disowns 
that spirit, and declares it wholly opposed to the faith. 
When, some years since, the thought passed through 
my head, that there were things in society which need¬ 
ed mending, and I dreamed of being a social reformer, 

I found my bitterest opponents, clergyman as I ..was, 
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among the clergy, and those who were most zealous 
for the faith. That I erred in the inference I drew 
from this fact, as unbelievers now err in theirs, I am 
willing to own; but the fact itself has the appearance 
of proving that religion and religion’s advocates are 
unfriendly to social progress. 

These are the principal reasons why infidelity suc¬ 
ceeds. Its advocates meet two great wants, that of 
free inquiry, and that of social progress—two wants 
which are at the present time, and in this country, 
quite urgent—and meet them better than they are met 
by any of our churches. We need not, then, ascribe 
their success to any peculiar depravity of the heart, 
nor to an peculiar obtuseness of the understanding. 
They are right in their vindication of the rights of the 
mind, and in advocating social progress. They are 
wrong only in supposing that free inquiry and the pro¬ 
gress of society are elements of infidelity, when they 
are only, in fact, its accidents. They constitute, in 
reality, two important elements of religion; as such I 
own them, accept them, and assure the religious every¬ 
where that they too must accept them, or see religion 
for a time wholly obscured, and infidelity triumphant. 

Infidels are wrong in pretending that infidelity can 
effect the progress of mankind. Infidelity has no ele¬ 
ment of progress. The purest morality it enjoins is 
selfishness. It does not pretend to offer man any higher 
motives of action than that of self-interest. But-self- 
interest can make no man a reformer. No great re¬ 
forms are ever effected without sacrifice. In labour¬ 
ing for the benefit of others, we are often obliged to 
forget ourselves, to expose ourselves, without fear and 
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without regret, to the loss of property, ease, reputa¬ 
tion, and sometimes of life itself. He who consults 
only his own interest will never consent to be so ex¬ 
posed. Or admitting that we could convince men, that 
to labour for a universal regeneration of mankind is for 
the greatest ultimate good of each one, the experience 
of every day proves that no one will do it, when a 
small, immediate good intervenes which it is neces¬ 
sary to abandon. A small, immediate, present good 
always outbalances the vastly greater, but distant 
good. The only principle of reform on which we can 
rely is love. We must love the human race in order to 
be able to devote ourselves to their greatest good, to 
be able to do and to dare everything for their progress. 
But we cannot love what does not appear to us love¬ 
able. We cannot love mankind unless we see some¬ 
thing in them which is worthy to be loved. But infi¬ 
delity strips man of every quality which we can love. 
In the view of the infidel, man is nothing more than 
an animal, born to propagate his species and die. It 
is religion that discloses man’s true dignity, reveals 
the soul, unveils the immortality within us, and pre¬ 
sents in every man the incarnate God, before whom he 
may stand in awe, whom he may love and adore. Infi¬ 
delity cannot, then, effect what its friends assert that 
it can. It cannot make us love mankind: and not be¬ 
ing able to make us love them, it is not able to make 
us labour for their amelioration. 

But I say this, without meaning to reproach infidels. 
I do and must condemn infidelity ; but I have taught 
myself to recognise in the infidel a man, an equal, a 
brother, one for whom Jesus died, and for whom I, too, 
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if need were, should be willing to die. I have no 
right to reproach the infidel, no right to censure him 
for his speculative opinions. If those opinions are 
wrong, as I most assuredly believe they are, it is my 
duty to count them his misfortune, not his crime, and 
to do all in my power to aid him to correct them. We 
wrong our brother, when we refuse him the same 
tolerance for his opinions which we would have him 
extend to ours. We wrong Christianity, whenever we 
censure, ridicule, or treat with the least possible dis¬ 
respect any man for his honest opinions, be they what 
they may. We have often done violence to the gos¬ 
pel in our treatment of those who have, in our opi¬ 
nion, misinterpreted or disowned it. We have not 
always treated their opinions, as we ask them to treat 
ours. We have not always been scrupulous to yield to 
others the rights we claim for ourselves. We have 
been unjust, and our injustice has brought, as it always ■. 
must, reproach upon the opinions we avow, and the j 
cause we profess. There was, there is, no need ofj 
being unjust, nor uncharitable to unbelievers-. We be¬ 
lieve we have the truth. Let us not so wrong the 
truth we advocate as to fear it can suffer by am' en ■ 
counter with falsehood. Let us adopt one rule fo • 
judging all men, infidels and all; not that of thei • 
speculative opinions, but their real moral charac¬ 
ters. 

I prefer to meet the infidel on his own ground; 

I freely accept whatever I find him advocating which 
I believe true, and just as freely oppose whatever he 
supports which I believe to be false and mischievous. 

I think him right in his vindication of free inquiry and 
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social progress. I accept them both, not as elements 
of infidelity, but as elements of Christianity. ‘Should 
it now be asked, as it has been, what I mean by the 
new dispensation of Christianity, the new form of 
religion, of which I have often spoken in this place and 
elsewhere, I answrfr, I mean religious institutions, and 
modes of dispensing religious truth and influences, 
which recognise the rights of the mind, and propose 
social progress as one of the great ends to be obtain¬ 
ed./ In that New Church of which I have sometimes 
dreamed, and I hope more than dreamed, I would 
have the unlimited freedom of the mind unequivo¬ 
cally acknowledged. No interdict should be placed 
upon thought. To reason should be a Christian, not 
an infidel, act. Every man should be encouraged to 
inquire, and to inquire not a little merely, within 
certain prescribed limits; but freely, fearlessly, fully, 
to scan heaven, air, ocean, earth, and to master God, 
nature, and humanity, if he can. He who inquires for 
truth honestly, faithfully, perseveringly, to the utmost 
extent of his power, does all that can be asked of 
him; he does God’s will, and should be allowed to 
abide by his own conclusions, without fear of re¬ 
proach from God or man. 

In asserting this I am but recalling the community 
to Christianity. Jesus reproved the Jews for not of 
themselves judging what is right, thus plainly recog¬ 
nising in them, and if in them in us, both the right 
and the power to judge for themselves. “ If I do not 
the works of my Father,” says Jesus, “ believe me 
not;’ obviously implying both man’s right and ability 
to determine what are, and what are not, “ works of 
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the Father:” that is, in other words, what is or what is 
not truth. An apostle commands us to “ stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free,” 
“ to prove all things,” and to “ hold fast that which 
is good.” In fact, the very spirit of the gospel is that 
of freedom; it is called a “ law of liberty,” and its 
great end is to free the soul from all restraint, but that 
of its obligation to do right. They wrong it who would 
restrain thought, and hand-cuff inquiry; they doubt or 
deny its truth and power who fear to expose it to the 
severest scrutiny, the most searching investigation; 
and, were I in an accusing mood, I would bring the 
charge of infidelity against every one who will not or 
dare not inquire, who will not or dare not encourage 
inquiry in ethers. 

I have said that social progress must enter into the 
church I would have established, as one of the ends 
to be gained. Social progress holds a great place in 
the sentiments of this age. Infidels seize upon it; find 
in it one of the most powerful elements of their suc¬ 
cess. I too would seize upon it, give it a religious di¬ 
rection, and find in it an element of the triumph of 
Christianity. I have a right to it. As a Christian, I 
am bound to rescue social progress, or if you please, 
the democratic spirit, from the possession of the infi¬ 
del. He has no right to it; he has usurped it through 
the negligence of the church. It is a Christian spirit. 
Jesus was the man, the teacher of the masses. They 
were fishermen, deemed the lowest of his countrymen, 
who were his apostles; they were the “ common 
people,” who heard him gladly; they were the Pharisee 
and Sadducee, the chief priest and scribe, the rich and 
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the distinguished, in one word the aristocracy of that 
age, who conspired against him, and caused him to be 
crucified between two thieves. He himself professed 
to be anointed of God, because he was anointed to 
preach the gospel to the poor, to proclaim liberty to 
them that are bound, and to let the captive go free, 
To John he expressly assigns the kindling fact, that 
the poor had the gospel preached unto them, as the 
most striking proof of his claims to the Messiahship. 

And what was this gospel which was preached 
to the poor ? Was it a gospel suited to the views of 
the Autocrat of the Russias, such as despots ever love? 
Did it command the poor, in the name of God, to 
submit to an order of things of which they are the 
victims, to be contented to pine in neglect, and die 
of wretchedness ? No, no: Jesus preached no 
such tyrant-pleasing and tyrant-sustaining gospel. 
The gospel which he preached, was the gospel of 
human brotherhood. He preached the gospel, the 
holy evangile, good news to the poor, when he pro¬ 
claimed them members of the common family of man, 
when he taught that we are all brethren, having one 
and the same Father in heaven ; he preached the gos¬ 
pel to the poor, when he declared to the boastingly 
religious of his age, that even publicans and harlots 
would go into the kingdom of heaven sooner than they; 
when he declared that the poor widow, who out of her 
necessities, cast her two mites into the treasury of the 
Lord, cast in more than all the rich; and whoever 
preaches the universal fraternity of the human race, 
preaches the gospel to the poor, though he speak only 
to the rich. 
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There is power in this great doctrine of the univer¬ 
sal brotherhood of mankind. It gives the reformer a 
mighty advantage. It enables him to speak words of 
an import, and in a tone, which may almost wake the 
dead. Hold thy hand, oppressor, it permits him to 
say, thou wrongest a brother I Withhold thy scorn, 
thou bitter satirist of the human race, thou vilifiest 
thy brother I In passing by that child in the street 
yesterday, and leaving it to grow up in ignorance and 
vice, notwithstanding God had given thee wealth to 
train it to knowledge and virtue, thou didst neglect 
thy brother’s child. Oh, did we but feel this truth, 
that we are all brothers and sisters, children of the 
same parent, we should feel that every wrong done to 
a human being, was violence done to our own flesh I 

I say again, that Jesus was emphatically the teacher 
of the masses; the prophet of the working men if you 
will; of all those who “ labour and are heavy laden.” 
Were I to repeat his words in this city or elsewhere, 
with the intimation that I believed they meant some¬ 
thing; were I to say, as he said, “ It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven,” and to say 
it in a tone that indicated I believed he attached any 
meaning to what he said, you would call me a “ radi¬ 
cal,” an “ agrarian,” a “ trades unionist,” a “ leveller,” a 
“ disorganiser,” or some other name equally barbarous 
and horrific. It were more than a man’s reputation 
for sanity, or respectability as a Christian , is worth, to 
be as bold even in these days in defence of the “ com¬ 
mon people” as Jesus was. 

I say still again, that Jesus was emphatically the 
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teacher of the masses, the prophet of the people. Not 
that he addressed himself to any one description of per¬ 
sons to the exclusion of another, not that he sought to 
benefit one portion of the human race at another’s ex¬ 
pense ; for if any one thing more than another distin¬ 
guished him, it was, that he rose above all the factitious 
distinctions of society, and spoke to universal man, to 
the universal mind, and to the universal heart. I call 
him the prophet of the people, because he recognised 
the rights of humanity; brought out, and suffered and 
died to establish principles, which in their legitimate 
effect, cannot fail to bring up the low and bowed down, 
and give to the many, who, in all ages, and in all coun¬ 
tries, have been the tools of the few, their due rank and 
social importance. His spirit, in its political aspect, is 
what I have called the democratic spirit; in its most 
general aspect, it is the spirit of progress, in the indi¬ 
vidual and in the race, towards perfection, towards 
union with God. It is that spirit which for eighteen 
hundred years has been at work in society, like the 
leaven hidden in three measures of meal; before which 
slavery, in nearly all Christendom, has disappeared; 
which has destroyed the warrior aristocracy, nearly 
subdued the aristocracy of birth, which is now strug¬ 
gling with the aristocracy of wealth, and which pro¬ 
mises, ere long, to bring up and establish the true aris¬ 
tocracy—the aristocracy of merit. 

If it be now asked,Jas it has been asked, to what deno¬ 
mination I belong, I reply, that I belong to that deno¬ 
mination, whose starting point is free inquiry, which 
acknowledges in good faith, and without any mental re¬ 
servation, the rights of the mind, and which proposes 
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the melioration of man’s earthly mode of being, as pne 
of the great ends of its labours. I know not that such 
a denomination exists. I know, in fact, of no denomi¬ 
nation, which, as a denomination , fully meets the wants 
of the times. Yet let me not be misinterpreted. I 
am not here to accuse, or to make war upon, any ex¬ 
isting denomination; I contend with no church; I have 
no controversy with my Calvinistic brother, none with 
my Arminian, Unitarian, or Trinitarian brother. Every 
church has its idea, its truth ; and more truth, much 
more, I believe, than any one church will admit of in 
those from which it differs. For myself, I delight to 
find truth in all churches, and I own it wherever I find 
it; but still I must say, I find no church which owns, 
as its central truth, the great central truth of Christi¬ 
anity—a truth which may now be brought out of the 
darkness in which it has remained, and which it is now 
more than ever necessary to reinstate in its rights. 

Let me say, then, that though I am here for an ob¬ 
ject, which is not, to my knowledge, the special object 
of any existing church, I am not here to make war 
upon any church, nor to injure any one in the least 
possible degree. I would that they all had as much 
fellowship for one another, as I have for them all! I 
interfere with none of them. I am here for a special 
object, but one so high, one so broad, they may all co¬ 
operate in gaining it. My creed is a simple one. Its 
first article is, free, unlimited inquiry, perfect liberty 
to enjoy and express one’s own honest convictions, and 
perfect respect for the free and honest inquirer, what¬ 
ever be the results to which he arrives. The second 
article is social progress. I would have it a special 
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object of the society I would collect, to labour to per¬ 
fect all social institutions, and raise every man to a 
social position, which will give him free scope for the 
full and harmonious development of all his faculties. 
I say, perfect , not destroy, all social institutions. I do 
not feel that God has given me a work of destruction. 
I would improve, preserve, whatever is good, and re¬ 
medy whatever is defective, and thus reconcile the 
Conservator and the Radical. My third article is, 
that man should labour for his soul in preference to his 
body. Man has a soul; he is not mere body. He has 
more than animal wants. He has a soul, which is in 
relation with the absolute and the Infinite—a soul, 
which is for ever rushing off into the unknown, and 
rising through a universe of darkness up to the “ first 
Good and the first Fair.” This soul is immortal. To 
perfect it is our highest aim. I would encourage in¬ 
quiry ; I would perfect society, not as ultimate ends, 
but as means to the growth and maturity of man’s 
higher nature—his soul. 

These are my views, and views which, I believe, 
meet the wants of the times. They make war upon 
no sect of Christians. They are adopted in the spirit 
of love to humanity, and they can be acted upon only 
in the spirit of peace. They threaten no hostility, ex¬ 
cept to sin: with that, indeed, they call us to war. 
We must fight against all unrighteousness, against spi¬ 
ritual wickedness in high places, and in low places; 
but the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spi¬ 
ritual. We must go forth to the battle in faith and 
love, go forth to vindicate the rights of the mind, to 
perfect society, to make it the abode of all the virtues, 
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and all the graces, to clothe man in his native dignity, 
and enable him to look forth in the image of his Maker 
upon a world of beauty. 

This is my object. I am not here to preach tfi^ 
working men, nor to those who are not working men, 
in the interests of aristocracy, nor of democracy. I 
am here for humanity; to plead for universal man; to 
unfurl the banner of the cross on a new and more com¬ 
manding position, and call the human race around it. 
I am here to speak to all who feel themselves human 
beings; to all whose hearts swell at the name of man ; 
to all who long to lessen the sum of human misery, 
and increase that of human happiness; to all who have 
any perception of the Beautiful and Good, and a crav¬ 
ing for the Infinite, the Eternal, and Indestructible, on 
whom to repose the wearied soul and find rest—to all 
such is my appeal: to them I commit the object I have 
stated, and before which I stand in awe, and entreat 


them by all that is good in their natures, holy in reli- j 
gion, or desirable in the joy of a regenerated world, to/ 
unite and march to its acquisition, prepared to date 
with the hero, to suffer with the Saint, or to die with 
the martyr. ^ 


F. 

“ Independently of the disinterestedness, simplicity, 
and humility of woman’s character, in all matters re- 
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lating to religion, they naturally reverence and cling 
to those who show them respect and deference. The 
clergy, from understanding this point in their nature, 
possess great and deserved influence ever them ; and 
they have only to interest their feelings, to insure suc¬ 
cess to any clerical or charitable purpose. Look at a 
woman’s zeal in foreign or domestic missions, not only 
devoting her time at home, but leaving her friends and 
her comforts, to assist in establishing them in a distant 
land. And is it ever pretended that a woman has not 
more than equalled a man in these duties ? And will 
she not toil for days, scarcely raising her eyes from the 
work, to assist in purchasing an organ, a new altar- 
cloth, or in cleaning and painting a church ? 

So great is the tax, now, on a woman’s time, for 
these and for other religious purposes, such as the 
“ educating young men for the ministry,” that the 
amount is frightful and scandalous. If the funds of a 
religious congregation be low, which can only happen 
where the men are poor in spirit, and wanting in reli¬ 
gious fervour, a woman is allowed to exert herself be¬ 
yond her means; for well we know that she cannot 
endure a want of neatness and order, in a house where 
God is to be worshipped. To be sure, it may be said, 
that no one compels her to this unequal share of labour; 
but we know how the thing operates. 

She ought, and she does, and nobly does her share, 
in educating poor children, both during the week and 
on Sunday. She searches out the widow and the fa¬ 
therless, the orphan, the sick and the poor, the aged and 
the unhappy. All this, although it amount to a great 
deal, and certainly much more than men can ever do, 
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it is her duty to do, and she performs the duty cheerfully. 
As she considers it incumbent on her thus to exert her¬ 
self, and as it gives her pleasure, there can be no objection 
on our part, to let her do all the good in this way that 
she can ; but do not let us exact too much of a willing 
mind and tender conscience. Confiding in her spiritual 
directors, she may be brought to do more than is pro¬ 
per for her to do. This “ educating of young men, this 
preparing them for a theological seminary,” is not part 
of a woman’s duty, and it is not only contemptible, but 
base, to allow such a discipline of their minds, as to 
make them imagine it to be their duty. 

Look at the young men who are to be educated ? 
What right have they, with so many sources open to 
them, what right have they to allow women to tax 
themselves for their maintenance? Poor credulous 
woman ! she can be made to think anything a duty. 
How have we seen her neglecting her health, her com¬ 
fort, her family, the poor, and, above all, neglecting the 
improvement of her own mind, that she might earn a 
few dollars towards educating a young man, who is far 
more able to do it himself, and who, nine times in ten, 
laughs in his sleeve at her. What right, we again ask, 
have these young men to the labours of a woman ? Are 
they not as capable of working as she is ? What should 
hinder them from pursuing some handicraft, some em¬ 
ployment, during their term of study ? 

If a woman were to be educated gratis, in this 
way, would any set of young men associate and work 
for her maintenance ? No, that they would not; she 
would not only have to labour for herself, but her la¬ 
bour would be unaided even by sympathy. -Now, very 

VOL. III. R 
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few women are aware, that they are, in a manner , ma¬ 
noeuvred into thus spending their precious time; we 
mean for the education of young men that have a de¬ 
sire to enter the theological seminary. Many of them 
are not conscious of being swayed by other motives; 
indeed, some have no other motive, than that of pure 
Christian love, when they thus assist in raising funds 
for educating young men. They feel a disposition to 
follow on, in any scheme proposed to them ; and when 
the thing is rightly managed, the project has the ap¬ 
pearance of originating with themselves. Men under¬ 
stand the mode of doing this. 

The spirit of piety and charity is very strong in the 
besom of a woman; she feels the deepest reverence 
and devotion towards her spiritual pastor, and is natu¬ 
rally, therefore, disposed to do good, in the way he 
thinks best. If it were not for this reverence and sub¬ 
mission, if they were left unbiassed by hint, persuasion, 
or by some unaccountable spell which they cannot break 
through, their charities would find another and a more 
suitable channel. Their good sense would show them 
the impropriety of giving up so much of their time, for 
a purpose that belongs exclusively to the care of men : 
they would soon see the truth, as it appears to others, 
that the scheme must be a bad one, which enables young 
men to live in idleness, during the time that they are 
getting through with their classical studies:—such a 
“ getting through,” too, as it generally is. 

We do not set forth the following plan, as the very 
best that can be offered, but it is practicable, and would 
be creditable. It is that every theological seminary 
should have sufficient ground attached to it, that each 
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student might have employment in raising vegetables 
and fruit. There should likewise be a workshop con¬ 
nected with it, wherein he might pursue some trade; 
so that if he did not find it his vocation to preach, when 
his religious education was finished, he might not be 
utterly destitute, as too many are. In fact, it ought to 
be so much the part of a clergyman’s education, to be 
acquainted with certain branches of horticulture, that 
he should not receive a call to a country or village 
church, if he were ignorant of it. 

So far from degrading, it would be doing these 
young men a kindness. In the first place, they would 
hold fast that spirit of independence which is so 
necessary to a man’s prosperity, and to his usefulness 
as a clergyman. He would be of the greatest conse¬ 
quence to his parishioners, for horticulture is an art but 
little known to them; and even if they go to a great 
distance as missionaries, of what great service would 
his horticultural knowledge be to the poor people, whose 
souls he hopes to save ! We all know how immediately 
civilisation follows the cultivation of the soil; and we 
may rest assured, that the sacred object which the 
young missionary has in view, will meet with fewer 
obstacles, if his lessons are connected with attention to 
the bodily wants of his charge. 

It is really disgusting to those who live in the 
neighbourhood of religious institutions, to see the fri¬ 
volous manner in which young men pass their time, 
when not in actual study. We do not say that they 
are dissipated, or vicious, in the common sense of the 
word, but that they lounge about, trifle, and gossip, re¬ 
tailing idle chit-chat and fooleries. 

r 2 
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At the very time when they are thus happily amus¬ 
ing themselves, the women who assist in giving them a 
classical education allow themselves scarcely any re¬ 
spite from their labours. We have known some of 
them to sew,—it is all they can do,—from sunrise till 
nine o’clock at night; and all for this very purpose. 

It is quite time to put a stop to this, and let indi¬ 
gent young men educate themselves. Why do they 
not form societies to create funds for the purpose,— 
not as is usually done whenever they have attempted a 
thing of this kind, by carrying about a paper to collect 
money, but by extra labour of their own, as icomen 
do ? Let those who live in cities write for lawyers or 
clerks in chancery, or make out accounts for poor shop¬ 
keeping women, who will never cheat them out of a 
cent, nor refuse them a just compensation. If it be 
said that they cannot write well enough for any of these 
purposes, then they must go to the free-school again. 
There are a hundred modes by which they could earn 
at least twenty-five cents a day,—which is the average 
of what a woman makes when she is employed in sew¬ 
ing for this purpose. Those who live in the country,— 
where, in fact, all students, rich or poor, ought to be, 
on account of health,—-should raise fruit, vegetables, 
we mean assist in this, work at some trade, write for 
newspapers, teach the children of the families at extra 
hours ; in short, a lad of independent spirit could devise 
ways and means enough to pay for his board and cloth¬ 
ing while he is learning Latin and Greek. This plan 
of proceeding would raise a young man twice as much 
in the opinion of the public, and a thousand times as 
much in his own. 
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But this is not a time to dwell on such a subject; 
it was too important, however, to remain untouched. 
We intend to discuss it amply at some future period. 
Our object, at present, is to assist women. They who 
are always so willing to assist others, to their own 
detriment, should now, in turn,—for their wants loudly 
call for it,—be assisted and encouraged to strike out a 
new path, by which they could assist themselves. 

The first step for us to take in order to effect our 
intentions, is to prove to them that they should attend 
to their own wants exclusively; work for their own 
sons, if those sons can bear to see it; but to let young 
men, unconnected with them, and who are destined for 
the ministry, educate themselves, as the poor young 
men of other professions do. 

When do we ever hear that a lawyer or a doctor 
owed their education to the industry or the alms of 
w’omen ? 

We have said all this before, and in nearly the 
same words; and we shall say it again and again. There 
must be a change for the better in the affairs of poor 
women; they are degraded by their poverty; and their 
degradation is the cause of nearly all the crime that is 
committed.”— Aladdin's Lamp. New York, 1833. 


THE END. 
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